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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. HE ORIGINAL CHLORODYNE, Invented 


by R. Freeman, Pharmaceutist, is allowed to be one 
age \N N&SIMEQ 183 of the ye om discoveries of the present century; it 
Mos immediately relieves, and in most cases cures, Consump- 
& SONS tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, Coughs, Colds, Spasms, Cramp, 
ISG Gout, Cholera, Diarrheea, Dysentery, &. See Medical 
Spe Al i q STS “ opinions with each bottle. 
FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL CHLORODYNE,—Thz Medi- 
80, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE | caz Times, Jen. 18th, 1866, states is haw an immense sale 
. amon. e public, and is prescribe scores of ortho- 
CHARING CROSS RAILWAY STATION). dox Medical ar tl 4 w. 
Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, comfort, and all purposes “ FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL CHLORODYNE,” engraved 


of articulation and mastication. They are self-adhesive, affording su oat to loose teeth, rendering A 
unnecessary either wires. or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, r and are . at prices | On the Government stamp outside every bottle. 


completely defying competition. Operations of every kind being unnecessary, e most nervous Sold by most Chemists, and by the Inventor, 70, Ken- 





patient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. ! 9 
Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets from Five to Twenty-five Guineas, warranted. For the nington Park Road, London, 8., 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., ils. » and 
efficacy, utility, and success of their system, vide “* Lancet.” Daily attendance, 3, Berners Strect, | 20s. each. 


Oxford ‘Street; 448, Strand, London; 15, Whitefriargate, Hull; 30, Norfolk Street, Sheffield ; 4, East | 
Parade, Leeds; and 14, St. Nicholas Street, Scarborough. i 
Observe—Established 1830. No connection with any y of the same name. ! 


LETTERS PATENT, 1828. 
PRIZE MEDALS, 1862 and 1865. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 


Is the most valuable preparation for making pure and delicate Gruel. Modern Chemistry has shown that this 
food is easy of digestion and rich in nutriment. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 


Makes a delicious custard pudding, directions for which have been given by Mons. C. E. Francatelli; it is appreciated as 
a non-inflammatory drink, is excellent for mothers nursing, and has been used with great success ior rearing 


children by hand. 


Sold by most Grocers throughout Great Britain and the Colonies, in 4 lb. packets, 6d. ; in 1 Ib. Canisters, 1s. ; 
and in 6 lb. Canisters, 5s. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & CO., LONDON. 
Manufacturers to the Queen, 


WM. POLSON & CO.’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, &c. —“y | 


Caution.—Beware of spurious deception and dangerous 
imitations. 





























Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 


Dr. LANCASTER says—“‘I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use i, 
in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the flu Us, 4, K s 
Autograph of our firm, 
Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Street, London, E.C. 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Braiding, and Embroidery: will do 
all kinds of domestic work : in short, it is the Cheapest and Best Family Sewing Machine in the 
world. Cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions’ gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated Price-Lists gratis and Post-free. Inspection invited, 


PRICE from £8, 
186, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE 


CITY OF GLASGOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, £600,000. 


THIS COMPANY offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, Moderate 
Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great Freedom in respect of 


Premiums, 
Foreign Residence and Travel. 


EXISTING ASSURANCES, £2,885,000. 


: Accumulated and Invested Funds, Half-a-Million. 


REVENUE, £112,000. 








NEW SYSTEMS OF ASSURANCE. 

| addition to the ordinary methods of assurance, Policies are issued on the DECREASING TERMINATING 
o PREMIUM SYSTEM, now introduced by this Company, under which the original premiums are reduced by 
one-fourth every ten years, ceasing altogether with the fortieth payment,—a method very suitable to Assurers who 
may wish to be relieved from payments as life advances and other claims arise; and the HALF PREMIUM 
- SYSTEM, under which Assurances can be effected at half rates for five years, without any debt being created on the 

Policy, —a plan designed to answer the requirements of persons of limited but progressive incomes. 
NOTE.—The profits in past years make it highly probable that an Assurer, wnder a Policy with participation on the 
Decreasing Terminating Premium System, will have it in his power to obtain relief from all payments after 

the twentieth, by a surrender of a portion of his Bonus additions. 





LONDON—12 


GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. 


EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


‘ISTHLS CNVIZUONISAM ‘S¢—NITEAT 





SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 
MESSRS. T. H. FILMER & SON 


Respectfully call 
attention to their 
celebrated Easy 
Cuaiks, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior FURNITURE 
(the largest in the 
Kingdom), may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
31, 32, and 88, Ber- 
ners Street, and 34, 
and 35, Charles St., 
Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, W. 
ILLUSTRATED 
























CHLORODYNE,TOWLE'S 


HIS much favoured Preparation, on account of its known 
Composition, is admitted by the Medical Profession to 
be one of the most valuable medicines yet introduced. 


In Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, & Consumption, 


its effects are truly wonderful; immediately relieving the 
tightness of the Chest, allaying irritation of the Throat, pro- 
moting Expectoration, and effectually subduing the Cough. 


Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., & 4s. 6d., of most Chemists, 


OR, THE MANUFACTURER, 


Cara. °* | A. P, TOWLE, STOCKPORT ROAD, MANCHESTER. 





JACKSON'S ‘CEMENT, 


For Mending broken China, Glass, Earthen- 
ware, Terra Cotta, Parian Marble, Papier 
Miaché, Carvings in Bone, Ivory, or Wood, 
Toys, and almost every other article of 
Domestic Ornament or Furniture; also for 
resetting Precious Stones in Jewellery, &c. 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d. and 1s. each, by the 
principal Chemists, Medicine Vendors, S8ta- 
tioners, and Bazaars. 





CHUBB’S 
PATENT SAFES, 


AND 


PATENT DETECTOR 





The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN' TEA 


is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
3s. 4d., Reduced to 2s, 8d, 
8s. 8d., Reduced to 3s. Od. 
4s. 0d., Reduced to 3s. 4d. 
| 4s, 4d., Reduced to 3s. 8d. 


TRAPP ON THE NEW TEST. 


In1 large Vol., Svo, price 12s. 6d. to Subscribers. 
“It is worth its weight in gold at least, and 


LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 


Genuine Packets are signed 















. | 
sooner than not possess it we would throw in and post-free. | Hormuinan veo. LONDON 
a diamond ring or two, if we possessed such Original Importers of the Pure Tea. ' 


cite et pros sk Tome’ | 67, ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, || gpAglBrAcENTS.—cromiat to. 


C. H. Spurgeon. advertised in Local Pa: 
R. D. Dickinson, 92, Farringdon Street. LONDON. =e 



















> LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, | 
a a4 | 
Ne - £7-7-0 | 


emmee: oalt COMPLETE, 


Noiseless. 2244 £X A N | 


as APPLIED TO THE 
“VICTORIA” FOLDING CABINET 
Sewing Machine, 


Size 18 in. x 13 in. 


Compact. ) 
Effective. ~ 42» 


re) 
THE BRITISH SEWING R4» 
MACHINE GOMPANY (LIMITED), 


BRITANNIA WORKS, GLASGOW; LONDON DEPOT, 71, OXFORD STREET (nearly opposite the Pantheon). 


(PILBEAM’S PATENT), 
Forms the only complete Portable 






THE “ALEXANDRA,” 




















The Bditor ay Tae SuNpay MaGAzinNeE, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterizes the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he 
‘ cannot undertake to unswer then all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
a” All Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisenents to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 
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PURE SOAP 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD: PURER AND BETTER CANNOT BE MADE THAN 
TYSON & CO”S PALE WAX SOAP. 
TYSON & CO”S BROWN WAX SOAP. 


Tyson & Co.’s entire Manufacture—Pale, Crown, and Brown Soap—made wholly of the best and purest ingredients— 
can be confidently recommended to Families as being grateful to the skin ; lasting, efficient, and pleasant in use ; and 
such as will not injure clothes. 

Tyson & Co. is stamped on every bar, and all warranted perfectly free from Cocoa-nut oil, Silicate or a ae 
Clay, Glue, Colouring, and every extraneous substance. 


SOLD BY GROCERS AND CHANDLERS. 
TYSON, RICHMOND, & JONES, VAUXHALL SOAPERY, LIVERPOOL. 











BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR,| 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Corn Flour, to be fully appreciated, should be genuine, obtained in its perfect condition, kept 
dry, and free from anything that imparts a flavour. In tin, 7 lbs. and 14 lbs. are supplied at the 
same price as packets, and warranted to keep sweet for years in any climate. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” 


Is signed by the makers on each package, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead 
of Brown & Polson’s. 








In 1842, | 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT POWDER STARCH || 


Was introduced, being first of the kind known. It maintains the highest reputation for 
Excellence of Quality. 


THE NEW CANDLE. 


No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required, 


BY USING 


J. C. & J. FIELD’S 


PATENT HARD CHAMBER CANDLE, 


Which fits any Candlestick, and burns to the end. 
SOLD. EVERYWHERE BY GROCERS AND OILMEN. 
Only see that ‘‘ FIELD, LONDON,” is on each Candle. 


Wholesale and for Export at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, where also may be ha 
their richly perfumed and 


CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
And the PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
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EDINBURGH—19, George Street. 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE GOMPANY. 


INOORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1805. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, LONDON, DUBLIN, AND ACCUMULATED FUND, 
£279,875. EDINBURGH. £395,577. 


BONUS NOTICE. 


Proposals for Life Assurance, lodged on or before the 15th of May next, will 
obtain an Additional Year’s Bonus over those sent in afterwards. 


It is worthy of notice that the BONUSES DECLARED BY THIS COMPANY 
HAVE BEEN INCREASED AT EACH DIVISION OF PROFITS, which forms a 
marked contrast with the practice of many Offices. This fact can easily be ascertained by 
any one proposing to effect an Assurance, and is a matter so deeply affecting the interests 
of Assurers as not to require further remark. 

Assurers obtaining PROFIT POLICIES WITH THIS COMPANY INCUR NO 
RESPONSIBILITY, as is the case with parties becoming members of Mutual Societies, 
where, if a shortcoming of Funds occur, all Policy-holders must share in the loss. 




















LONDON—39, Lothbury. 
‘p001}§ ourvqg “C—NITEAG 








FIRE OEPARTMENT. 


Poticiks issued on nearly all Descriptions of Property, at rates as low as is consistent with safety, 
and all the advantages of the reduced duty given. 


GLASGOW—64, St. Vincent Street. 


‘ JUST PUBLISHED (GRATIS), | 5 
THE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION | 21 es oe eee area! a 


SOLVED BY HER MAJESTY repared solely from the 
BLACK CURRANT. 
THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. Sold only in Boxes at 1s. 14d. each, and in larger Boxes (one con- 


Ladies should at once obtain Gratis of their Draper or Corset | taining three) at 2s. 6d. each, by one or more Patent Medicine 
Maker, THOMSON’S New Illustration, showing the veritable | Vendors in each Town in Great Britain. 


“MODE DE L'IMPERATRICE.” FREDERICK ALLNUTT, 12 and 18, Chapel Row, Portsea. 











CONE ING aD 


HIS Powder has now obtained a reputation throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies altogether unequalled by 
any article ever introduced for cleaning Plate. See the Recommendations of more than 500 Leading Firms which accompany each 


nuine bex. Sold by all Chemists and the principal Ironmongers and Silversmiths, in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. Gd. each. Wholesale 
y the leading Patent Medicine Houses and Factors; and by the Inventor, Gopparp, Chemist, Leicester. 
CANTHARIDES OIL, which speedily pro- 
| duces whiskers and thickens hair, 3s. 6d., 
IMPORTANT ANNOL a} vT. " 
, NOUNCEMEN ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.— 
Corns cured imone day, by using 
PATENT STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, | 2% tigh Holtom, London, 

AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248, 

















Command. 


TO THE QUEEN. 














Bp Bopal ee | QPANISH FLY isthe ACTING 
sent by post for 54 stamps, Alex. Ross, 
“JOSEPH GILLOTT, — | gradual aimalfee the ene eerie 


INGREDIENT in Atex. Ross’s 
METALLIC PEN MAKER 
248, High Holborn, London. 
hours, price 4s. sent by post tor 60 stamps. 





VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM, : 

i _ High Holborn, Loudon. ALEx. 

| EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Ross's HatR CURLING FLUID, curls ladies 
’ and gentleman’s hair immediately it is 


| Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for i : 
making Steel Pens, he has introduced a NEW SERIES of his useful productions, which, applied, 3s. 6d. sent free for 54 stamps. 
j Or EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, q . 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. : REY HAIR.—248, H igh Hol- 
Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put born, London. ALEx Ross’s HAIR 
up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his DYE produces a perfect colour imme- 
signature. diately it is appli Sold at 3s. 6d. sent 
witt Os, yoquest of oes aot engaged ia tuition, J. G. has introduced his free for 54 stamps. eo 

IC PENS, which are especially adapted to their r 

use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, HA DESTROYER.—248, High 
Holborn, London: ALEx. Ross’s 














’ suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. ‘at 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can Depilatory removes without effect to the 
be supplied at the Works, GraHaM Street, BIRMINGHAM ; at 91, JouN StreET, New York; skin, superfluous hair from the face, neck, | 
andarms. . 3s, 6d., by post for 54 stamps. | 
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and at 37, GRacecHURCH Street, Lonpon. | 
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\ZE MED, 


? AWARDED AT THE 


GREAT EXHIBITIONS or 1851&1862) 


AND ALSO THE 


ONLY BRITISH MEDAL 
~ O AT THE S- 
Sey EXHIBITION Sy 












Lyre 


“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY? i. 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


timdene, | 











PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENC 


AGENTS WANTED. 








LONDON, E.C 


‘SEWING MACHINE. 


z. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Binding, Cording, Quilting, and Gathering and Sewing on 

Ruffle at the same time, it MAKES FOU ’ DIFFERENT STITCHES, has po Hos REVERSIBLE 

Freep Motion, Fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improve- 

ments, for which the Highest Premium (GoLp MEDAL) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing 

Machines at the EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, held at New York, 1865. 
Cory or ComMMITTEE’s REPORT AND PROSPECTUS, WITH SAMPLE OF WORK, Post FREE. 


Appress: FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, CHEAPSIDE, 





OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMP- EATING’S COD LIVER OIL.—The Finest Imported 


™ 1 ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


this Season. — THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND, pure and 


KEA NG’S COUGH LOZENGFS, tasteless ; the LIGHT BROWN, cheaper and of good quality. The 
WHICH An DALEY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY— | demand for these Oils, most highly recommended for their medicinal 
Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as | propertivs, has so greatly increased, that Mr. Keating, being anxious 
the most effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough | to bring them within the reach of all classes, now imports direct, the 


and all Disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat. 


Pale from Newfoundland, and the Brown from the Norwegian Islands. 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ; and Tins, os, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by | The Pale may be had in half-pints, 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s ; quarts, 5s. 
T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold | The Light Brown, in pints, 1s. 9d.; quarts, 3s. At 79, St. Paul's 


retail by all Druggists, &c. Churchyard, London. 








THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE M 


Easy to Operate. SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINES, 
FOR EVERY HOME. 


Simple to Learn. 
: THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
t in Working. 
a PRICE FROM £6 6s. 
Price from £6 6s. WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


EDAL 


They Run, Tuck, Hem, 
Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, 
Braid, and Embroider. 

Price from £6 6s. 





Cash:; Cambric Frilling 







For trimming all kinds 


WASHING APPAREL. 


containing 12 yards. and bearing 
names of J. & J. CASH, Patentees. 


patel 
“COVENTRY 


Requires neither hemming nor 
whipping, and is of a fine and 
peculiarly durable material, 
—— free from all dress. 

is of various widths. 


of 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


Sold by all Drapers, in Envelopes 








the 


This Frilling is not attached to any band, and can be sewn on with great neatness 
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ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 





ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
BY THE VICAR. 


XIV. 
AtrnoucH I do happen to know how Miss Old- 


I wish I always did. But you see we have no theriaca 


| now.” 


castle fared that night after I left her, the painful | 


record is not essential to my story. 


Besides, I have | 


hitherto recorded only those things ‘‘ quorum pars | 


magna”—or minima, as the case may be—‘ fui.” | 


There is one exception —old Weir’s story, for the intro- 


duction of which my reader cannot yet see the artistic | 


reason. 


For whether a story be real in fact, or only | 


real in meaning, there must always be an idea, or | 


artistic model in the brain, after which it is fashioned : 
in the latter case one of invention, in the former case 
one of choice. And here I may be pardoned if I 
claim the sympathy of my intelligent readers in this, 
that I have from month to month to provide a frag- 
ment of my life-chart, the bearings of which to the 
rest of it cannot be seen, and which therefore may 
sometimes, to an eye unaccustomed to consider the 
globosity of things drawn upon a plane, be greatly 
misunderstood. Such an eye will discover in the 
story what never was there, and so blind itself to 
what is there. 

In the middle of the following week I was return- 
ing from a visit I had paid to Tomkins and his wife, 
when I met, in the only street of the village, my good 
and honoured friend Dr. Duncan. Of course I saw 
him often—and I beg my reader to remember that 
this is no diary, but only a gathering together of some 
of the more remarkable facts of my history, ad- 
mitting of being ideally grouped—but this time I 
recall distinctly because the interview led to many 
things. 


‘‘ Well, Doctor Duncan,” I said, ‘‘ busy as usual | 


fighting the devil ?” 

** Ah, my dear Mr. Walton,” returned the doctor 
—and a kind word from him went a long way into 
my heart—‘‘ I know what you mean. You fight the 
devil from the inside, and I fight him from the out- 
side. My chance is a poor one.” 





“Tt would be, perhaps, if you were confined to | 


outside remedies. But what an opportunity your 
profession gives you of attacking the enemy from the 
inside as well! And you have this advantage over us, 
that no man can say it belongs to your profession to 
say such things, and therefore disregard them.” 

‘¢ Ah, Mr. Walton, I have tvo great a respect for 
your profession to dare to interfere with it. The 
doctor in ‘* Macbeth,” you know, could 


not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out, the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart.” 


** What a memory you have! But you don’t think 
I can do that any more than you ?” 
** You know the best medicine to give, anyhow. 
II.—30. 








** Well, we have. For the Lord says, ‘Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest,’ ” 

‘There! Itold you! That will meet all diseases.” 

** Strangely now, there comes into my mind a line 
of Chaucer, with which 1 will make a small return for 
your quotation from Shakespeare. You have men- 
tioned theriaca ; and I, without thinking of this line, 
quoted our Lord’s words. Chaucer brings the two 
together, for the word triacle is merely a corruption 
of theriaca, the unfailing cure for everything. 

Crist, which that is to every harm triacle.” 

**That is delightful: I thank you. And that is 
in Chaucer ?” 

**Yes. In the Man-of-Law’s tale.” 

** Shall I tell you how I was able to quote so cor- 
rectly from Shakespeare? I have just come from 
referring to the passage. And I mention that because 
I want to tell you what made me think of the pas- 
sage. I had been to see poor Catherine Weir. I 
think she is not long for this world. She has a bad 
cough, and I fear her lungs are going.” 

‘*T am concerned to hear that. I considered her 
very delicate, and am not surprised. But I wish, I 
do wish, I had got a little hold of her before, that I 
might be of some use to her now. Is she in imme- 
diate danger, do you think ?” 

**No, I do not think so. But Ihave no expecta- 
tion of her recovery. Very likely she will just live 
through the winter and die in the spring. _ Those 
patients so often go as the flowers come! All her 
coughing, poor woman, will not cleanse her stuffed 
bosom. The perilous stuff weighs on her heart, as 
Shakespeare says, as well as on her lungs.” 

** Ah, dear! What is it, doctor, that weighs upon 
her heart? Is it shame, or what is it? for she is so 
uncommunicative that I hardly know anything at all 
about her yet.” 

**T cannot tell. She has the faculty of silence.” 

‘But do not think I complain that she has not 
made me her confessor. I only mean that if she 
would talk at all, one would have a chance of know- 
ing something of the state of her mind, and so might 
give her some help.” 

‘* Perhaps she will break down all at once, and 
open her mind to you. Ihave not told her she is 
dying. I think a medical man ought at least to be 
quite sure before he dares to say such a thing. I 


| have known a long life injured, to human view at 


least, by the medical verdict in youth of ever immi- 
nent death.” 

** Certainly one has no right to say what God is 
going to do with anyone till he knows it beyond a 
doubt. Illness has its own peculiar mission, indepen- 
dent of any association with coming death, and may 
often work better when mingled with the hope of life. 
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I mean, we must take care of presumption when we 
measure God’s plans by our theories. But could you 
not suggest something, Doctor Duncan, to guide me 
in trying to do my duty by her?” 

‘*T cannot. You see you don’t know what she is 
tyinking ; and till you know that, I presume you will 
agree with me that all is an aim in the dark. How | 
can I prescribe, without some diagnosis? It is just one 
of those few cases in which one would like to have 
the authority of the Catholic priests to urge confession 
with. Ido not think anything will save her life, as 
we say, but you have taught some of us to think of 
the life that belongs to the spirit as the life ; and I 
do believe confession would do everything for that.” 

** Yes, if made to God. ButI will grant that com- 
munication of one’s sorrows or even sins to a wise 
brother of mankind may help to a deeper confession 
to the Father in heaven. “But I have no wish for 
authority in the matter. Let us see whether the 
Spirit of God working in her may not be quite as 
powerful for a final illumination of her being as the 
fiat confessio of a priest. I have no confidence in 
forcing in the moral or spiritual garden. A hot- 
house development must necessarily be a sickly one, 
rendering the plant unfit for the normal life of the 
open air. Wait. We must not hurry things. She 
will perhaps come to me of herself before long. But 
I will call and inquire after her.” 

We parted ; and I went at once to Catherine Weir’s 
shop. She received me much as usual, which was 
hardly to be called receiving at all. Perhaps there | 
was a doubtful shadow, not of more cordiality, but of | 
less repulsion in it. Her eyes were full of a stony | 
brilliance, and the flame of the fire that was con- 
suming her glowed upon her cheeks more brightly, I 
thought, than ever; but that might be fancy, occa- 
sioned by what the doctor had said about her. Her 
hand trembled, but her demeanour was perfectly calm. 

‘*T am sorry to hear you are complaining, Miss 
Weir,” I said. 

‘‘T suppose Dr. Duncan told you so, sir, But I 
am quite well. I did not send for him. He called 
of himself, and wanted to persuade me I was ill.” 

I understood that she felt injured by his inter- 
ference. 

‘¢ You should attend to his advice, though. He is 
a prudent man, and not in the least given to alarming 
people without cause.” 

She returned no answer. 
subject. . 

‘* What a fine fellow your brother is !” 

** Yes ; he grows very much.” 

‘*¢ Has your father found another place for him yet ?” 

‘*T don’t know. My father never tells me about 
any of his doings.” 

** But don’t you go and talk to him, sometimes ? ” 

**No. He does not care to see me.” 

*¢T am going there now: will you come with me ?” 

‘Thank you. Inever go where I am not wanted.” 

** But it is not right that father and daughter 
should live as you do. Suppose he may not have 
been so kind to you as he ought, you should not 
cherish resentment against him for it, That only 
makes matters worse, you know.” 





| 


So I tried another 











“T never said to human being that he had been 
unkind to me.” 

‘And yet you let every person in the village 
know it.” 

ec How ? ” 

Her eye had no longer the stony glitter. 
now. 

‘** You are never seen together. You scarcely speak 
when you meet. Neither of you cross the other’s 
threshold.” 

‘Tt is not my fault.” 

*¢It is not all your fault, I know. But do you 
think you can go to a Heaven at last where you will 
be able to keep apart from each other, he in his house 
and you in your house, without any sign that it was 
through this father on earth that you were born into 
the world which the Father in Heaven redeemed by 
the gift of his own Son ?” 

She was silent ; and, after a pause, I went on. 

**T believe, in my heart, that you love your father. 
I could not believe otherwise of you. And you will 
never be happy till you have made it up with him, 
Have you done him no wrong ?” 

At these words, her face turned white—with anger, 
I could see—all but those spots on her cheek-bones, 
which shone out in dreadful contrast to the deathly 
paleness of the rest of her face. Then the returning 
blood surged violently from her heart, and the red 
spots were lost in one crimson glow. She opened her 
lips to speak, but apparently changing her mind, 
turned and walked haughtily out of the shop and 
closed the door behind her. 

I waited, hoping she would recover herself and 
return ; but, after ten minutes had passed, I[ thought 
it better to go away. 

As I had told her, I was going to her father’s shop. 
There I was received very differently. There was a 
certain softness in the manner of the carpenter which 
I had not observed before, with the same heartiness 
in the shake of his hand which had accompanied my 
last leave-taking. I had purposely allowed ten days 
to elapse before I called again, to give time for the 
unpleasant feelings associated with my interference to 
vanish, And now I had something in my mind about 
young Tom. 

‘*Have you got anything 
Thomas ?” 

**Not yet, sir. There’s time enough. I don’t 
want to part with him just yet. There he is, taking 
his turn at what’s going. Tom!” 

And from the further end of the large shop, 
where I had not observed him, now approached young 
Tom, in a canvas jacket, looking quite like a workman. 

** Well, Tom, I am glad to find you can turn your 
hand to anything.” 

**T must be a stupid, sir, if I couldn’t handle my 
father’s tools,” returned the lad. 

“¢T don’t know that quite. Iai not just prepared 
to admit it, for my ownsake. My father is a lawyer, 
and I never could read a chapter in one of his books 
—his tools, you know.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you never tried, sir.” 

“ Indeed, I did ; and no doubt I could have done 
it if I had made up my mind toit. But I never felt 
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for your boy yet, 
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inclined to finish the page. And that reminds me 
why I called to-day. ‘Thomas, I know that lad of 
yours is fond of reading. Can you spare him from 
his work for an hour or so before breakfast ?” 

‘¢To-morrow, sir?” 

‘¢To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,” I 
answered ; *‘ and there’s Shakespeare for you.” 

‘¢ Of course, sir, whatever you wish,” said Thomas, 
with a perplexed look in which pleasure seemed to 
long for confirmation, and to be, till that came, afraid 
to put its ** native semblance on.” 

**T want to give him some direction in his reading. 
When a man is fond of any tools, and can use them, 
it is worth while showing him how to use them better.” 

*‘Q thank you, sir!” exclaimed Tom, his face 
beaming with delight. 

“That is kind of you, sir! 
man!” cried the father. 

So,” I went on, ‘if you will let him come to me 
for an hour every morning, till he gets another place, 
say from eight to nine, I will see what I can do for 
him. ” 

Tom’s face was as red with delight, as his sister’s 
had been with anger. And I left the shop somewhat 
consoled for the pain I had given Catherine, which 
grieved me without making me sorry that I had occa- 
sioned it. 

I had intended to try to do something from the 
father’s side towards a reconciliation with his daughter. 
But no sooner had I made my proposal for Tom than 
I saw I had blocked up my own way towards my more 
important end. For 1 could not bear to seem to 
offer to bribe him even to allow me to do him good. 
Nor would he see that it was for his good and his 
daughter’s—not at first. The first impression would 
be that I had a professional end to gain ; that the re- 
conciling of father and daughter was a sort of parish 
business of mine, and that I had smoothed the way 
to it by offering a gift—an intellectual one, true, but 
not, therefore, the less a gift in the eyes of Thomas, 
who had a great respect for books. This was just 
what would irritate such a man, and I resolved to say 
nothing about it, but bide my time. 

When Tom came, I asked him if he had read any 
of Wordsworth. For I always give people what I 
like myself, because that must be wherein I can best 
help them. I was anxious, too, to find out what he 
was capable of. And for this, anything that has 
more than a surface meaning will do. Ihad no doubt 
about the lad’s intellect, and now I wanted to see 
what there was deeper than the intellect in him. 

He said he had not. 

’ I therefore chose one of Wordsworth’s sonnets, not 
one of his best by any means, but suitable for 
my purpose—the one entitled, ‘‘ Composed during a 
Storm.” This I gave him to read, telling him to let 
me know when he considered that he had mastered 
the meaning of it, and sat down to my own studies, 
I remember I was then reading the Anglo-Saxon 
gospels, 
rose and gently approached my place. 


Tom, you’re a made 





I think it was fully half-an-hour before Tom | 
I had not | 


been uneasy about the experiment after ten minutes | 


had passed, and after that time was doubled, I felt 
certain of some measure of success, This may possibly 








puzzle my reader ; but I will explain. It was clear 
that Tom did not understand the sonnet at first ; and 
I was not in the least certain that he would come to 
understand it by any exertion of his intellect, without 
further experience. But what I was delighted to be 
made sure of was that Tom at least knew that he did 
not know. For that is the very next step to knowing. 
Indeed, it may be said to be a more valuable gift 
than the other, being of general application ; for some 
quick people will understand many things very easily, 
but when they come to a thing that is beyond their 
present reach, will fancy they see a meaning in it, or 
invent one, or even—which is far worse—pronounce it 
nonsense ; and indeed show themselves capable of any 
device for getting out of the difficulty, except seeing 
and confessing to themselves that they are not able to 
understand it. Possibly this sonnet might be beyond 
Tom now, but at least there was great hope that he 
saw, or believed, that there must be something be- 
yond him init. I only hoped that he would not fall 
upon some wrong interpretation, seeing he was brood- 
ing over it so long. 

** Well, Tom,” I said, ‘‘ have you made it out ?” 

“T can’t say I have, sir. Tm afraid I’m very 
stupid, for I’ve tried hard. I must just ask you to 
tell me what it means, But I must tell you one 
thing, sir: every time I read it over—twenty times, 
I daresay—I thought I was lying on my mother’s 
grave, as I lay that terrible night ; and then at the 
end’ there you were standing over me and saying, 
‘Can I do anything to help you?’” 

I was struck with astonishment. For here, in a 
wonderful manner, I saw the imagination outrunning 
the intellect, and manifesting to the heart what the 
brain could not yet understand, It indicated unde- 
veloped gifts of a far higher nature than those belong- 
ing to the mere power of understanding alone. For 
there was a hidden sympathy of the deepest kind be- 
tween the life experience of the lad, and the embodi- 
ment of such life experience on the part of the poet. 
But he went on: 

“‘T am sure, sir, I ought to have been at my pray- 
ers, then, but I wasn’t ; so I didn’t deserve you to 
come, But don’t you think God is sometimes better 
to us than we deserve ?” 

‘¢ He is just everything to us, Tom; and we don’t 
and can’t deserve anything. Now I will try to ex- 
plain the sonnet to you.” 

I had always had an impulse to teach ; not for the 
teaching’s sake, for that, regarded as the attempt to 
fill skulls with knowledge, had always been to me a 
desolate dreariness ; but the moment I saw a sign of 
hunger, an indication of readiness to receive, I was 
invariably seized with a kind of passion for giving. I 
now proceeded to explain the sonnet. Having done 
so, nearly as well as I could, Tom said : 

‘¢ It is very strange, sir; but now that I have heard 
you say what the poem means, I feel asif I had 
known it all the time, though I could not say it.” 

Here at least was no common mind. The reader 
will not be surprised to hear that the hour before 
breakfast extended into two hours after breakfast as 
well. Nor did this take up too much of my time, 
for the lad was capable of doing a great deal for him- 
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self under the sense of help at hand. His father, so 
far from making any objection to the arrangement, 
was delighted with it. Nor do I believe that the lad 
did less work in the shop for it: I learned that he 
worked regularly till eight o’clock every night. 

Now the good of the arrangement was this: I had 
the lad fresh in the morning, clear-headed, with no 
mists from the valley of labour to cloud the heights 
of understanding. From the exercise of the mind it 
was a pleasant and relieving change to turn to bodily 
exertion. I am certain that he both thought and 
worked better, because he both thought and worked. 
Every literary man ought to be mechanical (to use a 
Shakespearean word) aswell. But it would have been 
quite a different matter, if he had come to me after 
the labour of the day. He would not then have been 
able to think nearly so well. But labowr, sleep, 
thought, labour again, seems to me to be the right 
order with those who, earning their bread by the 
sweat of the brow, would yet remember that man 
shall not live by bread alone. Were it possible that 
our mechanics could attend the institutions called 
by their name in the morning instead of the evening, 
perhaps we should not find them so ready to degene- 
rate into places of mere amusement. Iam not ob- 
jecting to the amusement; only to cease to educate 
in order to amuse is to degenerate. Amusement is a 
good and sacred thing ; but it is not on a par with 
education ; and, indeed, if it does not in any way 
further the growth of the higher nature, it cannot be 
called good at all. 

Having exercised him in the analysis of some of 
the best portions of our home literature,—I mean 
helped him to take them to pieces, that, putting them 
together again, he might see what kind of things they 
were—for who could understand a new machine, or 
find out what it was meant for, without either 
actually or in his mind taking it to pieces? (which 
pieces, however, let me remind my reader, are utterly 
useless, except in their relation to the whole)—I 
resolved to try something fresh with him, 

At this point 1 had intended to give my readers a 
theory of mine about the teaching and learning of a 
language ; and tell them how I had found the trial of 
it succeed in the case of Tom Weir. But I think this 
would be too much of a digression from the course of 
my narrative, and would, besides, be interesting to 
those only who had given a good deal of thought to 
subjects belonging to education. I will only say, 
therefore, that, by the end of three months, my pupil, 
without knowing any other Latin author, was able to 
read any part of the first book of the Aineid—to read 
it tolerably in measure, and to enjoy the poetry of it 
—and this not without a knowledge of the declen- 
sions and conjugations. As to the syntax, I made 
the sentences themselves teach him that. Now, I 
know that, as an end, all this was of no great value ; 
but as a beginning, it was invaluable, for it made and 
kept him hungry for more; whereas, in most modes 
of teaching, the beginnings are such that without the 
pressure of circumstances, no boy, especially after an 
interval of cessation, will return to them. Such is 
not Nature’s mode, for the beginnings with her are 
as pleasant as the fruition, and that without being 





less thorough than they can be. The knowledge a 
child gains of the external world is the foundation 


| upon which all his future philosophy is built. Every 


discovery he makes is fraught with pleasure—that is 
the secret of his progress, and the essence of my the- 
ory: that learning should, in each individual case, 
as in the first case, be discovery—bringing its own plea- 
sure with it. Nor is this to be confounded with 
turning study into play. It is upon the moon itself 
that the infant speculates, after the moon itself that 
he stretches out his eager hands—to find in after 


years that he still wants her, but that in science and . 


poetry he has her a thousand-fold more than if she 
had been handed him down to suck. 

So, after all, I have bored my reader with a shadow 
of my theory, instead of an outline, After all, again, 
the description would have plagued him more, and 
that must be both his and my comfort. 

So through the whole of that summer and the fol- 
lowing winter, I went on teaching Tom Weir. He 
was a lad of uncommon ability, ese he could not have 
effected what I say he had within his first three 
months of Latin, let my theory be not only perfect 
in itself, but true as well—true to human nature, I 
mean. And his father, though his own book-learning 
was but small, had enough of insight to perceive that 
his son was something out of the common, and that 
any possible advantage he might lose by remaining 
in Marshmallows was considerably more than counter- 
balanced by the instruction he got from the vicar. 
Hence, I believe, it was that not a word was said 
about another situation for Tom. And I was glad of 
it ; for it seemed to me that the lad had abilities 
equal to any profession whatever. 

x. 

On the next Sunday but one—which was surprising 
to me when I considered the manner of our last 
parting—Catherine Weir was in church, for the second 
time since I had come to the place. As it happened, 
only as Spenser says— 

**It chanced—eternal God that chance did guide,” 


—and why I say this, will appear afterwards—lI had, in 
preaching upon, that is, in endeavouring to enforce 
the Lord’s Prayer by making them think about the 
meaning of the words they were so familiar with, 
come to the petition, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors ;” with which I naturally con- 
nected the words of our Lord that follow: ‘‘ For if 
ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you ; but if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes.” I need not tell my reader more of what I 
said about this, than that I tried to show that even 
were it possible with God to forgive an unforgiving 
man, the man himself would not be able to believe for 
a@ moment that God did forgive him, and therefore 
could get no comfort or help or joy of any kind from 
the forgiveness ; so essentially does hatred, or re- 
venge, or contempt, or anything that separates us 
from man, separate us from God too. To the loving 
soul alone does the Father reveal himself; for love 
alone can understand him. It is the peace-makers 
who are his children, 
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, This I said, thinking of no one more than another | Winnie ! it’s all she’s got to defend her. If you knew 
1 of my audience. But as I closed my sermon, I could | how she treats her sometimes, you would be cross with 
not help fancying that Mrs. Oldcastle looked at me | Grannie yourself, Mr. Walton, for all your goodness 
, with more than her usual fierceness. I forgot all | and your white surplice.” 
*about it, however, for I never seemed to myself to| And to my yet greater surprise, the wayward girl 
have any hold of, or relation to, that woman. I know | burst out crying, and, breaking away from me, ran 
é I was wrong in being unable to feel my relation to her | through the gate, and out of sight amongst the trees, 
because I disliked her. But not till years after did I | without once looking back. 
; begin to understand how she felt, or recognize in my- | I pursued my walk, my meditations somewhat dis- 
’ self a common humanity with her. A sin of my own | composed by the recurring question :—Would she go 
| made me understand her condition. I can hardly ex- | home and tell her grandmother what she had said to 
¥ plain now ; I will tell it when the time comes. When | me? And, if she did, would it not widen the breach 
I called upon her next, after the interview last related, | upon the opposite side of which I seemed to see Ethel- 
she behaved much as if she had forgotten all about it, | wyn stand, out of the reach of my help ? 
which was not likely. I walked quickly on to reach a stile by means of 
In the end of the week after the sermon to which I | which I should soon leave the little world of Marsh- 
have alluded, I was passing the Hall-gate on my usual | mallows quite behind me, and be alone with nature 
Saturday’s walk, when Judy saw me from within, as | and my Greek Testament. Hearing the sound of 
she came out of the lodge. She was with me in a | horse hoofs on the road from Addicehead, I glanced up 


, | moment. | from my pocket-book. in which I had been looking 
. “Mr. Walton,” she said, ‘how could you preach | over the thoughts that had at various moments passed 
, } at Grannie as you did last Sunday ?” through my mind that week, in order to choose one 
: “*T did not preach at any body, Judy.” (or more, if they would go together) to be brooded 
! ‘Oh, Mr. Walton !” | over to-day for my people’s spiritual diet to-morrow— 

“You know I didn’t, Judy. You know that if I | I say I glanced up from my pocket-book, and saw a 

had, I would not say I had not.” | young man, that is, if I could call myself young still, 


‘Yes, yes; I know that perfectly,” she said, 
seriously. ‘* But Grannie thinks you did.” 


of distinguished appearance, approaching upon a good 
serviceable hack. He turned into my road and passed 


** How do you know that?” me. He was pale, with a dark moustache, and large 
‘* By her face.” dark eyes ; sat his horse well and carelessly ; had fine 
* That is all, is it ?” features of the type commonly considered Grecian, 
** You don’t think Grannie would say so ?” but thin, and expressive chiefly of conscious weari- 
“*No. Nor yet that you could know by her face | ness. He wore a white hat with crape upon it, white 
what she was thinking.” gloves, and long, military-looking boots. All this I 


“Oh! can’t I just? I can read her face—not so| caught as he passed me; and I remembered them 
well as plain print; but, let me see, as well as what | because, looking after him, I saw him stop at the 
Uncle Stoddart calls black-letter, at least. I know | lodge of the Hall, ring the bell, and then ride through 
she thought you were preaching at her ; and her face | the gate. I confess I did not quite like this; but I 
said, ‘I shan’t forgive you, anyhow. I never forgive, | got over the feeling so far as to be able to turn to my 
and I wou’t for all your preaching.’ That’s what her | Testament when I had reached and crossed the stile. 
face said.” I came home another way, after one of the most 

‘IT am sure she would not say so, Judy,” I said, | delightful days I had ever spent. Having reached 
really not knowing what to say. the river in the course of my wandering, I came down 

‘Oh, no; she would not say so. She would say, | the side of it towards Old Rogers’ cottage, loitering 
‘I always forgive, but I never forget.’ ‘that’s a| and looking, quiet in heart and soul and mind, be- 
favourite saying of hers.” | cause I had committed my cares to Him who careth 

“ But, Judy, don’t you think it is rather hypocri- | for us. The earth was round me—lI was rooted, as 
tical of you to say all this to me about your grand- | it were, in it, but the air of a higher life was about 
mother when she is so kind to you, and you seem| me. 1 was swayed to and fro by the motions of a 
such good friends with her ?” | spiritual power; feelings and desires and hopes 

She looked up in my face with an expression of | passed through me, passed away, and returned ; and 
surprise. still my head rose into the truth, and the will of God 

** It is all true, Mr. Walton,” she said. was the regnant sunlight upon it. I might change 

*‘Perhaps, But you are saying it behind her | my place and condition; new feelings might come 





back.” | forth, and old feelings retire into the lonely corners of 
“‘T will go home and say it to her face, directly.” | my being; but still my heart should be glad and 
She turned to go. | strong in the one changeless thing, in the truth that 


“No, no, Judy. I did not mean that,” I said, | maketh free ; still my head should rise into the sun- 
taking her by the arm. | light of God, and I should know that because He 

“<I won’t say you told me to do it, I thought | lived I should live also, and because He was true I 
there was no harm in telling you. Grannie is kind to | should remain true also, nor should any change pass 
me, and I am kind to her. But Grannie is afraid of | upon me that should make me mourn the decadence 
} my tongue, and I mean her to be afraid of it. It’s | of humanity. And then I found that I was gazing 
the only way to keep her in order. Darling Aunt | over the stump of an old pollard, on which I was 
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leaning, down on a great bed of white water-lilies, 
that lay in the broad slow river, here broader and 
slower than in most places, The slanting yellow sun- 
light shone through the water down to their very 
roots anchored in the soil, and the water swathed 
their stems with coolness and freshness, and a universal 
sense, I doubted not, of watery presence and nurture. 
And there on their lovely heads, as they lay on the 
pillow of the water, shone the life-giving light of the 
summer sun, filling all the spaces between their out- 
spread petals of living silver with its sea of radiance, 
and making them gleam with the whitezess which 
was born of them and the sun. And then came a 
haud on my shoulder, and, turning, I saw the grey 
head and the white smock of my old friend Rogers, 
and I was glad that he loved me enough not to be 
afraid of the parson and the gentleman. 

**P’ve found it, sir, I do think,” he said, his brown 
furrowed old face shining with a yet lovelier light 
than that which shone from the blossoms of the water- 
lilies, though, after what I had been thinking about 
them, it was no wonder that they seemed both to 
mean the same thing, —both to shine in the light of 
His countenance. 

“Found what, Old Rogers?” I returned, raising 
myself, and laying my hand in return on his shoulder. 

‘*Why He was displeased with the disciples for 
not knowing: * 

‘*What He meant about the leaven of the Pharisees,” 
linterrupted. ‘Yes, yes, of course. Tell me, then.” 

‘*T will try, sir. It was all dark to me for days. 
For it appeared to me very nat’ral that, seeing they 
had no bread in the locker, and hearing tell of leaven 
which they weren’t to eat, they should think it had 
summat to do with their having none of any sort. 
But He didn’t seem to think it was right of them to 
fall into the blunder. For why, then? A man can’t 
be always right. He may be like myself, a foremast- 
man with no schoolin’ but what the winds and the 
waves put into him, and I’m thinkin’ those fishermen 
the Lord took to so much were something o’ that 
sort. ‘How could they help it?’ I said to myself, 
sir. And from that I came to ask myself, ‘ Could 
they have helped it?’ If they couldn’t, He wouldn’t 
have been vexed with them. Mayhap they ought to 
ha’ been able to help it. And all at once, sir, this 
mornin’, it came to me, I don’t know how, but it was 
give to me, anyhow. And I flung down my rake, 
and I ran in to the old woman, but she wasn’t in the 
way, aud so I went back to my work again. But 
when I saw you, sir, a readin’ upon the lilies 0’ 
the field, leastways, the lilies o’ the water, 1 couldn’t 
help running out to tell you. Isn’t it a satisfaction, 
sir, when yer dead reckonin’ runs ye right in betwixt 
the cheeks of the harbour? I see it all now.” 

** Well, I want to know, Old Rogers. I’m not so 
old as you, and so I may live longer. And every 
time I read that passage, I should like to be able to 
say to myself, ‘Old Rogers gave me this.’ ” 

**T only hope I’m right, sir. It was just this: 
their heads was full of their dinner because they 
didn’t know where it was to come from. But they 
ought to ha’ known where it always come from. If 
their hearts had been full of the dinner He give the 








five thousand hungry men and women and children, 
they wouldn’t have been uncomfortable about not 
having a loaf. And so they wouldn’t have been set 
upon the wrong tack when He spoke about the leaven 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees ; and they would have ° 
known in a moment what He meant. And if I hadn’t 
been too much of the same sort, I wouldn’t have 
started saying it was but reasonable to be in the 
doldrums because they were at sea with no biscuit 
in the locker.” 

**You’re right ; you must be right, Old Rogers. 
It’s as plain as possible,” I cried, rejoiced at the old 
man’s insight. ‘Thank you. I’ll preach about it 
to-morrow. I thought I had got my sermon in 
Foxborough Wood, but I was mistaken: you had 
got it.” 

But I was mistaken again. 
sermon yet. 

I walked with him to his cottage and left him, 
after a greeting with the *‘ old woman.” Passing then 
through the village, and seeing by the light of her 
candle the form of Catherine Weir behind her counter, 
I wentin. I thought Old Rogers’ tobacco must be 
nearly gone, and I might safely buy some more. 
Catherine’s manner was much the same as usual. But 
as she was weighing my purchase, she broke out all 
at once : 

‘It’s no use your preaching at me, Mr, Walton. I can- 
not, I will not forgive. I will do anything but forgive. 
And it’s no use.” 

‘¢ It is not I that say it, Catherine. 
himself.” 

I saw no great use in protesting my innocence, yet 
I thought it better to add— 

** And I was not preaching at you. I was preaching 
to you, as much as to any one there, and no more.” 

Of this she took no notice, and I resumed : 

*¢ Just think of what He says, not what I say.” 

‘*T can’t help it. If He won’t forgive me, I must 
go without it. I can’t forgive.” 

I saw that good and evil were fighting in her, and 
felt that no words of mine could be of further avail at 
the moment. The words of our Lord had laid hold 
of her; that was enough for this time. Nor dared 
I ask her any questions, I had the feeling that it 
would hurt, not help. All I could venture to say, 
was ; 

“T won't trouble you with talk, Catherine. Our 
Lord wants to talk to you. It is not for me to inter- 
fere. But please to remember, if ever you think I 
can serve you in any way, you have only to send for 
me.” 

She murmured a mechanical thanks, and handed 
me my parcel. I paid for it, bade her good night, 
and left the shop. 

‘©O Lord,” I said in my heart, as I walked away, 
‘¢ what a labour thou hast with us all! Shall we ever, 
some day, be all, and quite, good like Thee? Help 
me. Fill me with Thy light, that my work may all 
go to bring about the gladness of Thy kingdom—the 
holy household of us brothers and sisters—all Thy 
children.” 

And now I found that I wanted very much to see 
my friend Dr. Duncan. He received me with his 


I had not got my 


It is the Lord 


————____ 
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stately cordiality, and a smile that went farther than 
all his words of greeting. 

‘Come now, Mr. Walton, I am just going to sit 
down to my dinner, and you must join me. I think 
there will be enough for us both. There is, I believe, 
a chicken a-piece for us, and we can make up with 
cheese and a glass of—would you believe it ?—my own 
father’s port. He was fond of port—the old man— 
though I never saw him with one glass more aboard 
than the registered tonnage. He always sat light on 
the water. Ah, dear me! I’m old myself now.” 

‘But what am I to do with Mrs, Pearson?” I 
said. ‘* There’s some chef-d’euvre of hers waiting for 
me by this time. She always treats me particularly 
well on Saturdays and Sundays.” 

“Ah! then, you must not stop with me. You will 
fare better at home.” 

‘But I should much prefer stopping with you. 
Couldn’t you send a message for me ?” 

‘*To be sure. My boy will run with it at once.” 

Now, what is the use of writing all this? I do not 
know. Only that even a téte-d-téte dinner with an 
old friend, now that I am an old man myself, has 
such a pearly halo about it in the mists of the past, 
that every little circumstance connected with it be- 
comes interesting, though it may be quite unworthy of 
record. So, kind reader, let it stand. 

We sat down to our dinner, so simple and so well- 
cooked that it was just what I liked. I wanted very 
much to tell my friend what had occurred in Catherine’s 
shop, but I would not begin till we were safe from 
interruption; and so we chatted away concerning 
many things, he telling me about his_sea-faring life, 
and I telling him some of the few remarkable things 
that had happened to me in the course of my life- 
voyage. There is no man but has met with some 
remarkable things that other people would like to 
know, and which would seem stranger to them than 
they did at the time to the person to whom they 
happened. 

At length I brought our conversation round to my 
interview with Catherine Weir. 

**Can you understand,” I said, ‘‘ a woman finding 
it so hard to forgive her own father ?” 

** Are you sure it is her father ?” he returned. 

‘* Surely she has not this feeling towards more than 
one. That she has it towards her father, I know.” 

“*T don’t know,” he answered. ‘‘I have known 
resentment predominate over every other feeling and | 
passion—in the mind of a woman too. I once heard of | 
a good woman who cherished this feeling against a good 
man because of some distrustful words he had once 
addressed to herself. She had lived to a great age, 
and was expressing to her clergyman her desire that 
God would take her away: she had been waiting a | 
long time. The clergyman—a very shrewd as well as | 
devout man, and not without a touch of humour, said ; | 
‘Perhaps God doesn’t mean to let you die till you’ve 
forgiven Mr. .” She was as if struck with a flash | 
of thought, and sat silent during the rest of his visit. | 
When the clergyman called the next day, he found 
Mr. and her talking together very quietly over 
a cup of tea. And she hadn’t long to wait after that, 
I was told, but was gathered to her fathers—or went | 











home to her children, whichever is the better 
phrase.” 

‘*T wish I had had your experience, Dr. Duncan,” 
I said. 

**T have not had so very much experience as a 
general practitioner, having been so long at sea, But 
[ am satisfied that until a medical man knows a good 
deal more about his patient than most medical men 
give themselves the trouble to find out, his prescrip- 
tions will partake a good deal more than is necessary 
of hap-hazard.—As to this question of obstinate 
resentment, I know one case in which it is the ruling 
presence of a woman’s life—the very light that is in 
her is resentment. I think her possessed myself,” 

¢ Tell me something about her.” 

*¢T will, But even to you I will mention no names. 
Not that I have her confidence in the least. But I 
think it is better not. I was called to attend a lady 
at a house where I had never yet been.” 

“Was it in ” I began, but checked myself. 
Dr. Duncan smiled and went on without remark. I 
could see that he told his story with great care, lest, 
I thought, he should let anything slip that might give 
a clue to the place or people. 

‘*T was led up into an old-fashioned, richly-fur- 
nished room. A great wood-fire burned on the hearth. 
The bed was surrounded with heavy dark curtains, in 
which the shadowy remains of bright colours were 
just visible, In the bed lay one of the loveliest young 
creatures I had ever seen. And, one on each side, 
stood two of the most dreadful-looking women I had 
ever beheld. Still as death, while I examined my 
patient, they stood, with moveless faces, one as white 
as the other. Only the eyes of both of them were 
alive. One was evidently mistress, and the other 
servant, The latter looked more self-contained than 
the former, but less determined and possibly more 
cruel. That both could be unkind at least, was 
plain enough. There was trouble and signs of inward 
conflict in the eyes of the mistress. The maid gave 
no sign of any inside to her at all, but stood watching 
her mistress, A child’s toy was lying in a corner of 
the room.” 

I may here interrupt my friend’s story to tell my 
reader that I may be mingling some of my own con- 
clusions with what the good man told me of his. 
For he will see well enough already that I had in a 
moment attached his description to persons I knew, 
and, as it turned out, correctly, though I could not 
be certain about it till the story had advanced a little 
beyond this early stage of its progress. 

*¢T found the lady very weak and very feverish— 
a quick feeble pulse, now bounding, and now inter- 
mitting—and a restlessness in her eye which I felt 
contained the secret of her disorder. She kept glanc- 
ing, as if involuntarily, towards the door, which would 
not open for all her looking, and I heard her once 
murmur to herself—for I was still quick of hearing 
then—‘ He won’t come!’ Perhaps I only saw her 
lips move to those words—I cannot be sure, but [ am 
certain she said them in her heart, I prescribed for 
her as far as I could venture, but begged a word with 
her mother. She went with me into an adjoining 
room, 
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*¢¢The lady is longing for something,’ I said, not 
wishing to be so definite as I could have been. 

‘‘The mother made no reply. I saw her lips shut 
yet closer than before. 

‘¢¢ She is your daughter, is she not ?’ 

‘* ¢ Yes,’—-very decidedly. 

***Could you not find out what she wishes ?? 

*¢¢ Perhaps I could guess.’ 

**¢T do not think I can do her any good till she has 
what she wants.’ 

‘*¢Ts that your mode of prescribing, doctor ?’ she 
said, tartly. 


*** Yes, certainly,’ I answered—‘in the present 


case. Is she married ?’ 

ere.” 

‘¢ ¢ Has she any children ?’ 

*¢ ¢ One daughter.’ 

** ¢ Let her see her, then.’ 

‘¢ ¢ She does not care to see her.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Where is her husband ?’ 

‘¢ * Excuse me, doctor ; I did not send for you to 
ask questions, but to give advice.’ 

**¢ And I came to ask questions, in order that I 
might give advice. Do you think a human being is 
like a clock, that can be taken to pieces, cleaned, and 
put together again ?’ 

‘*¢ My daughter’s condition is not a fit subject for 
jesting.’ 

**¢ Certainly not. Send for her husband, or the 
undertaker, whichever you please,’ I said, forgetting 
my manners and my temper together, for I was more 
irritable then than I am now, and there was some- 
thing so repulsive about the woman, that I felt as if 
I was talking to an evil creature that for her own ends, 
though what I could not tell, was tormenting the 
dying lady. 

‘¢*T understood you were a gentleman—of experi- 
erce and breeding.’ 

*¢*T am not in the question, madam. 
daughter.’ 

‘* ¢ She shall take your prescription.’ 

‘¢ ¢She must see her husband if it be possible,’ 

*¢ «Tt is not possible.’ 

ce Why ? > 

““*T say it is not possible, and that is enough. 
Good morning.’ 

**T could say no more at that time. I called the 
next day. She was just the same, only that I knew 
she wanted to speak to me, and dared not, because of 
the presence of the two women. Her troubled eyes 
seemed searching mine for pity and help, and I could 
not tell what to do for her. There are, indeed, as 
some one says, strongholds of injustice and wrong 
into which no law can enter to help. 

‘One afternoon, about a week after my first visit, I 
was sitting by her bedside, wondering what could be 
done to get her out of the clutches of these tormentors, 
who were, evidently to me, consuming her in the 
slow fire of her own affections, when I heard a faint 


Tt is your 


Weak as she was she sat up in bed, almost without 


| an effort, and the two women darted from the room, 


*°¢ My husband !’ said the girl—for indeed she was 


| little more in age, turning her face, almost distorted 








| her. 


with eagerness, towards me. 


6 ¢ Yes, my dear,’ I said, ‘I know. But you must 


| be as still as you can, else you will be very ill. Do 
| keep quiet.’ 


‘© ¢T will, I will,’ she gasped, stuffing her pocket- 
handkerchief actually into her mouth to prevent her- 
self from screaming, as if that was what would hurt 
‘But go to him. They will murder him,’ 

“That moment I heard a cry and what sounded like 
an inarticulate imprecation, but both from a woman’s 
voice ; and the next, a young man—as fine a fellowas 
I ever saw—dressed like a game-keeper but evidently 
a gentleman, walked into the room with a quietness 
that strangely contrasted with the dreadful paleness 
of his face and with his disordered hair ; while the 
two women followed, as red as he was white, and evi- 
dently in fierce wrath from a fruitless struggle with 
the powerful youth. He walked gently up to his wife, 
whose outstretched arms and face followed his face as 
he came round the bed to where she was at the other 
side, till arms, and face, and head, fell into his em- 
brace. 

**T had gone to the mother. 

‘¢ «Tet us have no scene now,’ I said, ‘ or her blood 
will be on your head.’ 

‘*She took no notice of what I said, but stood silently 
glaring, not gazing, atthe pair. I feared an outburst, 
and had resolved, if it came, to carry her at once from 
the room, which I was quite able to do then, Mr. 
Walton, though I don’t look like it now. But ina 
moment more the young man, becoming uneasy at the 
motionlessness of his wife, lifted up her head, and 
glanced in her face. Seeing the look of terror in his, 
I hastened to him, and lifting her from him, laid her 
down—dead. Disease of the heart, I believe. The 
mother burst into a shriek—not of horror, or grief, or 
remorse, but of deadly hatred. 

*© Took at your work !’ she cried to him, as he 
stood gazing in stupor on the face of the girl. ‘You 
said she was yours, not mine; take her, You may 
have her, now you have killed her.’ 

‘6 6 He may have killed her ; but you have murdered 
her, madam,’ I said, as 1 took the man by the arm, and 
led him away, yielding like a child. But the moment 
I got him out. of the house, he gave a groan, and, 
breaking away from me, rushed down a road leading 
from the back of the house towards the home-farm. 
I followed, but he had disappeared. I went on ;, but 
before I could reach the farm, I heard the gallop of a 
horse, and saw him tearing away at full speed along 
the London road. I never heard more of him, or 
of the story. Some women can be secret enough, I 
assure you.” 

I need not follow the rest of our conversation. I 
could hardly doubt whose was the story I had heard. 


noise, a rapid foot in the house so quiet before ; heard | It threw a light upon several things about which I 


doors open and shut, then a dull sound of conflict of | had been perplexed. 
Presently a quick step came up the oak- | seemed to hang over that family ! 
The face of my patient flushed, and her eyes | wickedness ! 
gleamed as if her soul would come out of them. | came from within ; selfishness, and fierceness of temper 


some sort. 
stair. 


What a horror of darkness 
What deeds of 
But the reason was clear: the horror 
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were its source—no unhappy doom. The worship of 
one’s own will fumes out around the being an atmo- 
sphere of evil, an altogether abnormal condition of the 
moral firmament, out of which will break the very 
flames of hell. The consciousness of birth and of 
breeding, instead of stirring up to deeds of gentleness 
and **high emprise,” becomes then but an incentive 
to violence and cruelty ; and things which seem as if 
they could not happen in a civilised country and a 
polished age, are proved as possible as ever where the 
heart is unloving, the feelings unrefined, self the 
centre, and God nowhere in the man or woman’s 
vision. The terrible things that one reads in old 
histories, or in modern newspapers, were done by 
human beings, not by demons. 

I did not let my friend know that I knew all that 
he concealed ; but I may as well tell my reader now 
what I could not have told him then. I know all the 
story now, and, as no better place will come, as far as 
I can see, I will tell it at once, and briefly. 

Dorothy—a wonderful name, the gift of God, to be 
so treated, faring in this, however, like many other 
of God’s gifts—Dorothy Oldcastle was the eldest 
daughter of Jeremy and Sibyl Oldcastle, and the 
sister therefore of Ethelwyn. Her father, who was an 
easy-going man, entirely under the dominion of his 
wife, died when she was about fifteen, and her mother 
sent her to school, with especial recommendation to 
the care of aclergyman in the neighbourhood, whom 
Mrs. Oldcastle knew ; for, somehow—and the fact is 
not so unusual as to justify especial inquiry here— 
though she paid no attention to what our Lord or 
his apostles said, nor indeed seemed to care to ask 
herself if what she did was right, or what she accepted 
(I cannot say believed) was true, she had yet a 
certain (to me all but incomprehensible) leaning to 
the clergy. I think it belongs to the same kind of 
superstition which many of our own day are turning 
to, Offered the Spirit of God for the asking, offered 
it by the Lord himself, in the misery of their unbelief 
they betake themselves to necromancy instead, and 
raise the dead to ask their advice, and follow it, and 
will find some day that Satan had not forgotten how 
to dress like an angel of light. Nay, he can be more 
cunning with the demands of the time. We are 
clever: he will be cleverer. Why should he dress 
and not speak like an angel of light? Why should 
he not give good advice if that will help to withdraw 
people by degrees from regarding the source of all 
gool? He knows well enough that good advice goes 
for little, but that what fills the heart and mind goes 
for much. What religion is there in being convinced 
ofa future state? Is that to worship God? It is no 
more religion than the belief that the sun will rise to- 
morrow is religion. It may be a source of happiness 





| 


instinctive desire for the wonderful, the need we have 
of a revelation from above us, denied its proper food 
and nourishment, turns in its hunger to feed upon 


garbage. As a devout German says—I do not quote 
him quite correctly —‘*‘ Where God rules not, demons 
will.” Let us once see with our spiritual eyes the 
Wonderful, the Counsellor, and we shall not surely 
turn from Him to seek elsewhere the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

Those who sympathize with my feeling in regard to 
this form of the materialism of our day, will forgive 
this divergence. I submit to the artistic blame of 
such as do not, and return to my story. 

Dorothy was there three or four years, 
I would be brief. She and the clergyraan’s son fell 
in love with each other. The mother heard of it, and 
sent for her home, She had other views for her. Of 
course, in such eyes, a daughter’s fancy was, irre- 
spective of its object altogether, a thing to be sneered 
at. But she found, to her fierce disdain, that she had 
not been able to keep all her beloved obstinacy to her- 
self: she had transmitted a portion of it to her 
daughter. But in her it was combined with noble 
qualities, and, ceasing to be the evil thing it was in 
her mother, became an honourable firmness, rendering 
her able to withstand her mother’s stormy importuni- 
ties. Thus Nature had begun to right herself—the 
right in the daughter turning to meet and defy the 
wrong in the mother, and that in the same strength 
of character which the mother had misused for evil 
and selfish ends. And thus the bad breed was broken. 
She was and would be true to her lover. The conse- 
quent scenes were dreadful. The spirit but not the 
will of the girl was all but broken. She felt that she 
could not sustain it long. By some means, unknown 
to my informant, her lover contrived to communicate 
with her. He had, through means of relations who 
hai great influence with Government, procured a good 
appointment in India, whither he must sail within a 
month. The end was that she left her mother’s 
house. Mr. Gladwyn was waiting for her near, and 
conducted her to his father’s, who had constantly re- 
fused to aid Mrs. Oldcastle by interfering in the 
matter. They were married next day by the clergy- 
man of a neighbouring parish. But almost immedi- 
ately she was taken so ill, that it was impossible for 
her to accompany her husband, and she was compelled 
to remain behind at the rectory, hoping to join him 
the following year. 

Before the time arrived, she gave birth to my little 
friend Judy ; and her departure was again delayed by 


I said 





a return of her old complaint, probably the early 
stages of the disease of which she died. Then, just 
as she was about to set sail for India, news arrived 
that Mr. Gladwyn had had a sunstroke, and would 


to those who could not believe it before, but it is not | have leave of absence and come home as soon as he 


religion. 
likewise, but the one is not the other. 
afford a kind of conviction of that. 
little, 


Where reiligicn comes that will certainly be | was able to be moved ; 
The devil can | to join him, she must wait for him where she was. 
It costs bim | mother had been dead for some time. His father, 


so that instead of going out 
His 


But to believe that the spirits of the departed | an elderly man of indolent habits, was found dead in 


are the mediators between God and us is essential | his chair one Sunday morning soon after the news 
paganism—to call it nothing worse ; and a bad enough | hai arrived of the illness of his son, to whom he was 


name, too, since Christ has come and we have heard | | deeply attached. 
Thus the | 


and seen the only begotten of the Father. 


And so the poor young creature was 
left alone with her child, without money, and in 
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weak health. The old man left nothing behind him 
but his furniture and books, And nothing could be 
done in arranging his affairs, till the arrival of his 
son, of whom the last accounts had been that he was 
slowly recovering. In the meantime his wife was in 
want of money, without a friend to whom she could 
apply. I presume that one of the few parishioners 
who visited at the rectory, had written to acquaint 
Mrs. Oldcastle with the condition in which her 
daughter was left, for, influenced by motives of which 
I dare not take upon me to conjecture an analysis, 
she wrote, offering her daughter all that she required 
in her old home. Whether she fore-intended her 
following conduct, or old habit returned with the 
return of her daughter, I cannot tell; but she had 
not been more than a few days in the house, before 
she began to tyrannise over her, as in old times, and 
although Mrs, Gladwyn’s health, now always weak, 
was evidently failing in consequence, she either did 
not se@ the cause, or could not restrain her evil im- 
pulses. At length the news arrived of Mr. Gladwyn’s 
departure for home. Perhaps then for the first time 
the temptation entered her mind to take her revenge 
upon him, by making her daughter’s illness a pretext 
for refusing him admission to her presence. She 
told her she should not see him till she was better, 
for that it would make her worse ; persisted in her 
resolution after his arrival ; effected, by the help of 
Sarah, that he should not gain admittance to the 
house, keeping all the doors locked except one; and 
it was only by the connivance of Ethelwyn, then a 
girl about fifteen, that he was admitted by the under- 
ground way, of which she unlocked the upper door 
for his entrance. She had then guided him as far as 
she dared, and directed him the rest of the way to 
his wife’s room. 

My reader will now understand how it came about 
in the process of writing these my recollections, that 
I have given such a long chapter chiefly to that one 
evening spent with my good friend, Dr. Duncan ; for 
he will see, as I have said, that what he told me 
opened up a good deal to me. 

I had very little time for the privacy of the church 
that night. Dark as it was, however, I went in be- 
fore I went home: I had the key of the vestry-door 
always in my pocket. I groped my way into the 
pulpit, and sat down in the darkness, and thought. 
Nor did my personal interest in Dr. Duncan’s story 
make me forget poor Catherine Weir and the terrible 
sore in her heart, the sore of unforgivingness. And I 
saw that of herself she would not, could not, forgive 
to all eternity ; that all the pains of hell could not 
make her forgive, for that it was a divine glory to 


forgive, and must come from God, And thinking of 
Mrs. Oldcastle, I saw that in ourselves we could be 
sure of no safety, not from the worst and vilest sins ; 
for who could tell how he might not stupify himself 
by degrees, and by one action after another, each a 
little worse than the former, till the very fires of 
Sinai would not flash into eyes blinded with the in- 
cense arising to the golden calf of his worship? A man 
may come to worship a devil without knowing it. Only 
by being filled with a higher spirit than our own, which, 
having caused our spirits, is one with our spirits, and is 
in them the present life principle, are we or can we be 
safe from this eternal death of our being. This 
spirit was fighting the evil spirit in Catherine Weir : 
how was I to urge her to give ear to the good? If 
will would but side with God, the forces of self, de- 
serted by their leader, must soon quit the field ; and 
the woman—the kingdom within her no longer torn 
by conflicting forces—would sit quiet at the feet of 
the Master, reposing in that rest which He offered to 
those who could come to Him. Might she not be 
roused to utter one feeble cry to God for help? That 
would be one step towards the forgiveness of others. 
To ask something for herself would be a great ad- 
vance in such a proud nature as hers, And to ask 
good heartily is the very next step to giving good 
heartily. 

Many thoughts such as these passed through my 
mind, chiefly associated with her. For I could not think 
how to think about Mrs, Oldcastle yet. And the old 








church gloomed about me all the time, And I kept 
lifting up my heart to the God who had cared to 
make me, and then drew me to be a preacher to my 
fellows, and had surely something to give me to say 
to them; for did he not choose so to work by the 
foolishness of preaching ?— Might not my humble igno- 
rance work his will, though my wrath could not 
work his righteousness? And I descended from the 
pulpit thinking with myself, ‘‘ Let Him do as He 
will. Here I am. I will say what I see: let Him 
make it good.” 

And the next morning, I spoke about the words of 
our Lord : 

“‘If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him !” 

And I looked to see. And there Catherine Weir 
sat, looking me in the face. 

There likewise sat Mrs. Oldcastle, looking me in 
the face too. 

And Judy sat there, also looking me in the face, as 
serious as man could wish grown woman to look. 











————., 
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THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. 


WHEN Moses with his potent wand When fold on fold the deepening shade 
Before the stubborn monarch stood, Makes all our pathway drear and lone,— 
Beneath the prophet’s outstretch’d hand 
The stricken waters turn’d to blood : Then, when the conscience starts aghast 
At visions of the coming end, 
But when in dayspring calm and bright We fain would have Thee near at last, 
The Son of God his face reveals, And own the Saviour as a friend. 
And pours the dawn of Gospel light , 
Amid the Galilean hills, | Fond hearts, to seek earth’s fleeting stream, 
| When e’en for them Thy side was riven 
Veil'd is the lowly wedding guest, That life’s unfailing fount might flow 
He breathes in love his will divine, Empurpled with the wine of Heaven ! 


And instant on his high behest 


The waters brighten into wine ! If only we our hearts address 


To entertain our risen Lord, 

O heavenly Guest ! beside our gates, His unseen hand shall ever bless 
Tho’ in the garb of flesh no more, The private task, the social board. 

) Thy loving spirit ever waits 


To bless the banquet as of yore. We need not deem the roof too low ; 


No shade can make His glory dim ; 
And yet how oft in hours of mirth And duty takes a golden glow 

A world once lost, by Thee restored, If only it be done for Him. 
Forgetful of its second birth 


icin saith Wie Niiiien ce tin Cena 1 O thought, life’s humblest walk to cheer— 
ord ! 


That whatsoe’er the morrow brings 
How oft in lawless hours we mock ; Of dark or bright, of smile or tear, 
Thy nearness with our heedless din ! Is hallow’d by the King of kings ! 


How often, when we hear Thee knock, 4. gi ke i 
ry’ its . 

Our hearts refuse to let Thee in ! ; Lord, give us grace to make it ours; 
Whate’er our lot on earth may be, 


) But when the tinsel splendours fade, Its toil, its mirth, its thorns, its flowers— 
j 5 When mirth dies out and health is gene, To consecrate them all to Thee ! 





J. H. Cuark. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
VI.—THE CHRISTIAN’S WORK. 


Many of Paul’s expressions have a warlike ring, , stand poundiny longest. Having done all, we stood ; 
1 and suggest to our fancy soldiers who occupy some of | and the day was ours. 
. those trying positions which the chances of war often | To such trials God sometimes puts his chosen and 
t call them bravely, and sternly, tohold. He says, for | beloved people. After having done everything to 
example, ‘‘ Having done all, stand.” Now, there is | protect themselves from the assaults of the Tempter, 
. nothing, as I am told and believe, which puts the to defend their reputation, their purity, or peace, 
firmness of men to so severe a test as that. It re- | duty to God and his cause, duty to themselves or 
. quires no great courage to play the soldier when, in | others, requires them to do nothing more, than just 
firing or charging, advancing or retreating, they are | hold their post ; maintain their position ; patiently 
s engaged in the active duties of the field ; but calmly | endure wrongs they might, but are not allowed to, i 


tohold a position where, unsustained by excitement— | repel ; and bear without complaint trials or tempta- 
allowed neither to fight, nor advance, nor retire—they | tions which they cannot avoid, and are not allowed 
have to stand exposed to the shot that plunges into | to escape from. So stood Noah by the ark for many 
their ranks, making bloody gaps they have nothing | years, the butt and scorn of an ungodly world ; and 
m to do but fill up, this tries the mettle of the bravest so steod a greater than Noah before an infuriate 
men. For this, the highest soldierly quality, our | crowd of hating, hissing, cursing, blood-thirsty enemies, 
| countrymen are pre-eminently distinguished, owing Impeached of high treason, accused of many crimes 
some of their greatest victories to their power of | which his soul abhorred, our Lord confronted the 
unmoveable and heroic endurance under, not as in storm, letting it beat on his bent, innocent, blessed 
Paul’s days a shower of arrows, but a shower of iron. _ head. He stood, dumb, opening not his mouth—to 4 
Wellington is reported to have said of Waterloo that | the perplexity, and surprise, and terror of the ( 
the battle turned on whether we or the French could | Roman, answering not a word. Having done all, ; 
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he stood—stood to be calumniated, tried, cruelly | 
scourged, barely spat on, insulted with a crown of | 
thorns, and condemned in the cross to a death of 

peculiar pain and infamy. He made no reply—offer- 

ing no resistance, nor summoning the angelic legions 

that hovered above the scene, and were ready to de- 

scend with flaming swords to his rescue. 

Equally warlike is that other expression where 
Paul says, ‘Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmoveable.” Be steadfast, unmoveable ! 
are such words as we can fancy addressed to men who | 
have formed into square to receive cavalry—the front 
rank kneeling to present a hedge of steel, and the 
next erect, with knit brows, and heads bent to the 
barrel of the musket along which their eye glares with 
deadly aim. Hurled on by the tempest, the wave 
comes swelling, foaming, roaring against the rock ; 
and so, launched against this serried square, comes a 
mass of cavalry, with the sun flashing on their swords 
and the very ground shaking beneath their tread. 
The sight is terrific. The shock threatens to sweep all 
before it. The moment is critical. Let the line of 
the square waver, let it break, and all is lost: the foe, 
like a whirlwind, rush in at the gap to ride down and 
cut down the men, crushing the life out of brave hearts 
beneath their horses’ feet. The issue now turns on 
each man keeping his post ; standing to it like a tree 
rooted to the soil. At this terrible moment, just 
before the shock, I can fancy their leader, as he runs 
his eye along the grim faces of his line, calling out, 
** Be steadfast, unmoveable,” ere he gives the signal 
which, followed by a loud crash of musketry, empties 
many a saddle, and rolls back that proud array in 
bloody discomfiture, like a billow shattered against a 
rock. 

The Church of Christ is often placed in equally 
critical circumstances, the issue of her struggle depend- 
ing on those who support his cause standing true to it 
and toeach other. The most fatal results have followed 
the treachery or cowardice which, though but in a 
few, has broken the line; their example infecting 
others, the panic has spread, and the enemy who, so | 


to speak, poured in at the gap, have scattered ranks | 


that unbroken, ‘steadfast and unmoveable,” had 
stood the shock of battle, and come off victorious. 
And many such moments also there are in that life- 
tong fight which every Christian has to maintain with 
temptation. No doubt God promises Divine assis- 
tance ; and that when the enemy cometh in like a 
fiood, the Spirit.of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
against him. Yet in our conflicts with the devil, the 
world, and the flesh, how much depends on our being 
steadfast and unmoveable? Let us dally with tempta- 
tion, waver, give way in the least degree, yield but 
an inch, and the day is lost—as we ourselves also 
should be but for the sovereign grace and mercy of 
Him who, blessed be his name, promising to heal our 





backslidings and love us freely, delivers his ‘* darling 
from the dogs.” 


repel temptation—in other words to do no evil, is, 


the most important part of Christian work. 


communities of ants where a certain number of these 
curious insects form a sort of standing army, and have 
no other duties but to defend and battle for the 
commonwealth ; the buildiag, and provisioning, and 
other duties of the ant-hill belonging to others, and 
not to them. Nor, to take an illustration from the 
arrangements of human society, does Christ’s kingdom 
resemble this or that of any neighbouring sovereign ; 
where the military, wearing a distinct garb and ex- 
empted from those productive labours whereby others 
support themselves and add to the wealth of the 
country, form a distinct order of the community, 
The type of a Christian is seen not in lands where 
citizer* and soldiers, working and fighting men, form 
differeut classes; but rather in those troubled regions 
of the East, where the husbandman, constantly ex- 
posed to the attack of murderers and robbers, ploughs 
the soil with a carbine slung at his back, or a sword 
dangling at his side. We are to be ever ready to 
resist the devil and fight the good fight of faith, 
yet our main vocation is to work ; and he were but 
half a Christian who, though more successful than the 
best saints in that he never went to battle but he 
went to victory, only resisted temptation—only did 
no evil. Such negative goodness would present a 
poor and very inadequate specimen of the Gospel. 
What God requires of his people is much more than 
that—is to ‘‘do justly, and love mercy, and walk 
humbly” before him ; is not only to depart from evil 
but to do good ; is to be followers of Him who, while 
holy, harmless, and undefiled, went about doing good ; 
is, in the words of an apostle, by a benevolent and 
beneficent life of active, holy, useful labours to 
abound in the work of the Lord, In regard to which 
I remark— 

All Christians belong to ‘* the working classes ”— 
in asense, There is one glory of the sun, says St. 
Paul, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars, for one star differeth from another 
star in glory. Nor, in respect of variety, is Heaven 
itself unlike the firmament, which forms its starry 
floor. Basking in the cloudless sunshine of God’s 
countenance, and engaged day and night in the lofty 
services of his throne, are different orders of celestials 
—angels and archangels, seraphim and cherubim, 
principalities, dominion and powers; all perfect mirrors 
of the Divine perfections, yet each class, like the stars 
beneath their feet, differing from another in glory. 
And on leaving Heaven for earth, we find that, how- 
ever widely they differ, variety is equally a feature of 
both. The very globe itself presents a series of 
heights and hollows, hills and dales, mountains that, 
towering above the clouds, are covered with eternal 
snow, and valleys that, robed in flowers and crowned 
with fruit, lie smiling at their giant feet—often, as 
the humbler classes of society would be, had they 
grace to look without envy on those above them, 
happier in their humility than the mountains that 


| overshadow them in their cold, stormy, lofty, barren 
To watch, to fight, with steady front to meet and | 


pride. A corresponding variety meets and delights 


| us in every department of nature ; for though in the 
however, though an important part, but one, and not | 
The | 
Church of the living God bears no resemblance to those | 


services of Divine worship, within the church, some, the 
worst enemies of unity, insist on uniformity, we may 
say, as the old philosophers did of a vacuum, that 
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Nature abhors it. Uniformity is not the mind or man- 
ner of God. What variety of plants between the stately 
cedar and the lichen that seems only to colour the 
surface of the naked rock ; between leviathan, either 
floating like an island on the giassy deep, or, in his 
rage, churning the sea into snowy foam, and those 
creatures which the microscope detects, of forms so 
minute that ten thousand millions—a number equal 
to the whole human race—have been found in the 
space of one square inch. With such inequalities 
in heaven and earth, among angels and animals, it 
were strange if human society presented a uniform 
aspect, no corresponding variety. It does. God has 
placed men in different circumstances and endowed 
them with different gifts. Society has its heights and 
hollows ; and it were as easy, by throwing down the 
mountains into the valleys, to reduce this globe itself, 
as to reduce it to one dead, uniform, uninterest- 
ing level. Such ‘‘ equality, liberty and fraternity” 
as the French of last century raved of, and to reach 
waded to their knees in blood, was a dream. These 
are the privileges of Christ’s kingdom; and of none 
other. Slaves, whom the truth makes free, are free 
indeed. Those who love one another as Christ loved 
them, are brothers ; and more than brothers. And 
the grandest and only attainable equality is that of 
the grace of God. It raises all who receive Christ, 
peasants and princes both, to a common but lofty 
level ; redeeming them by one blood, sanctifying them 
by one Spirit, constituting them kings and priests to 
God, and calling them all up to the glory which Jesus 
had with the Father before the foundation of the 
world, The varied conditions of society are the re- 
sult of laws which man did not enact, and cannot 
repeal, And though none are forbidden, provided 
they do not make ambition their god, and wealth, 
power, or rank their good, from seeking to improve 
their circumstances, and rise above the level of their 
birth, as the earth has its hills and valleys, the 
world will have its higher and lower classes ; some 
wealthy, others poor; the few who do not need to 
depend on labour for their subsistence, and the many 
who must earn their daily bread with the sweat of 
their brain or of their brow—but who, thank God, 
may find in the prospects of faith and the promises 
of eternal rest, what can sweeten a cup which the 
sweat of labour is apt to sour. 

On turning, however, to the kingdom of grace, we 
find that all who belong to it—kings and statesmen, 
warriors, philosophers, and divines, men of every 
trade, rank, and profession, men and women alike, be- 
long to *‘the working class.” All are equally the ser- 
vants of one Master ; and what are servants for but to 
work? Redeemed by the blood of Christ—his and not 
our own, we are called to spend and be spent in his 
service. Here for employment more than enjoyment, 
for self-denial rather than self-indulgence, every one, 
even the humblest and obscurest Christian, may adopt 
the lofty language of Nehemiah, and speaking of him- 
self, say, ‘* I have a great work to do, therefore I can- 
not come down.” We have first to labour for our own 
good, eagerly asking, What shall I do to be saved ? 
and giving all diligence to make our calling and 
election sure. Then, living in a world that has many 





claims on our pity and much need of our help, on a 
wild shore, as it were, where the waves are roaring, 
and from wrecks, with thousands perishing, the 
cry sounds above the wail of the storm and the 
thunder of the breakers, Oh, come over and help us, 
we are called to work for the good of others. Work- 
ing, toiling, enduring, we ally ourselves to the saints 
in glory, the blessed dead—who die in the Lord, and 
whose works do follow them ; to angels also, who are 
ministering spirits sent forth to minister to them who 
are heirs of salvation ; to Jesus also, who entered on 
his Father’s business at an early age, and to the last 
hour, when they nailed his feet to the cross, went 
about doing good ; to God himself, of whose works in 
creating angels, kindling suns, calling worlds into 
being, directing the whole complicated machinery of 
providence and of grace, Jesus said, ‘*My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” Necessity, the mother 
of invention, is also the mother of work ; and it may 
need an effort of resignation to reconcile people to a 
position where, from day to day and from year’s end 
to year’s end, they have to work to live. But to live 
to work, should be our choice, and esteemed a noble 
destiny. ‘* My Father worketh hitherto,” said Christ. 
God lives to work; and by such a life we prove 
ourselves the children of our Father which is in 
heaven. 

Now, in regard to the character of the work in 
which Christians are to spend their life, I remark that 
it is the work of the Lord ; and this, it is important 
to observe, may embrace our most common employ- 
ments. Some appear to think that God’s service, like 
that of the king who required the Israelites to furnish 
the tale of bricks without supplying straw to make 
them, enjoins and demands impossibilities ; as, for 
instance, when believers are required to ‘‘ pray with- 
out ceasing.” How, it is asked, can any man pray 
without ceasing ? But take the injunction, not in the 
letter which killeth, but in the spirit which giveth 
life, and it is not so impossible as many suppose ; nor 
at all impossible, as has been proved by multitudes 
who have gone to exchange in glory the perpetual 
prayers of earth for the perpetual praises of the skies, 
Undertaking no work; giving no advice ; entering 
into no company : if senators, never rising in parlia- 
ment ; if soldiers, never going into battle; if seamen, 
never embarking on a voyage; if travellers, never 
beginning or resuming a journey ; if surgeons, never 
performing an important and difficult operation ; if 
judges, never taking their place on the bench; if 
ministers, ‘never leaving their study for the pulpit ; 
whatever they were, never engaging in life’s most 
common business without seeking the help of God ; 
—prayer, like a silver thread, runs through the 
web of their life. It is no exaggeration to say 
of them, that, though not always actually engaged in 
prayer, yet always ready to engage ih it —always main- 
taining their minds in a prayerful frame—with the 
bow never unbent, the instrument, though not always 
sounding, never out of tune—they prayed without 
ceasing. 

Not less possible than to ** pray without ceasing,” 
is, though it may seem to some impossible, this other 
duty of ‘always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
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Entered on, and carried on, in a devout and pious 
spirit, our most common avocations rise out of their 
secularities into a loftier region. Assuming the cha- 
racter of religious duties, they may be called the work 
of the Lord. ‘or, as a scene, though it presents at 
all times in fruitful fields and waving forests, gleam- 
ing river, shaggy mountains, winding shores, and 
rolling sea, identically the same objects, glows with 
beauty and brightness when bathed in sunshine, so 
piety makes a good man’s whole life religious—the 
heavenly spirit in which they are done imparting 
a heavenly character to the humblest and most 
homely of his works. We may be engaged in the 
work of the Lord as well with a spade or plough 
in our hand as a bible; on our knees scrubbing 
a floor, as on our knees in the attitude and act of 
prayer. Come, for example, into this workshop of 
Corinth, where Paul is spinning cordage, or sewing a 
covering, or, axe in hand, fashioning a pole, or other- 
wise busy tent-making. Finding the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles employed in such secularities, one is 
tempted to address him in God’s words to the prophet, 
‘* What doest thou here, Elijah?” Is this a place, or 
that an employment for such a man as Paul? And 
yet though, all fashioned alike, made of the same 
materials, and sold in the same market, there is no 
apparent difference between his tents and those of 
others, whether Paul work with axe or needle, the 
hours he spends in tent-making are sanctified —are 
spent in the work of the Lord. He asserts a minister’s 
just claim to maintenance, and yet earns his bread 
with the sweat of his brow, foregoing his rights that 
the ministry be not hindered. Acting from the noblest 
motives and for such an end, Paul gives a religious 
character to a common employment ; and the needle of 
the tent-maker neither demeans nor dishonours the 
hand that waved tumultuous assemblies into silence, 
and won the honours of a martyr’s chain. Whe- 
ther I eat or drink, he said, or whatsoever I do—go 
to a feast, or a funeral; make tents, or sermons ; go 
to the market to sell my work for money, or to the 
church to sell Christ’s free salvation without money 
or price ; earn my bread with the sweat of my brow, 
or accept the hospitality of Gaius, mine host; make 
tents at Corinth, or fight with wild beasts at Ephesus ; 
escape from Damascus in a basket, or, brought to bay, 
stand like a lion before Nero at Rome, I do all to the 
glory of God! Doing so, all he did, and doing so all 
we do, may be appropriately called the work of the 
Lord. 

God’s people shall renew their strength’and mount 
up with wings as eagles. But it is quite a mistake to 
fancy that, like that bird, which builds her nest on 
the dizzy crag, and soars aloft, and sails along in the 
paths of the clouds and thunder, religion belongs only 
to the highest, and what are called holy, duties of life. 
While she rises to its highest, she stoops to its 





bench, or break stones on the road, with a desire so 
to do their work that God may thereby be glorified. 
All work done from such motives and for such an 
end, becomes the work of the Lord—and thus our 
life, in all its phases, entirely spent in the work of the 
Lord, should flow on like a river which, however 
rough its bed, short or long its course, tame or grand 
the scenes through which it passes, springs from a 
lofty fountain, and, born of the skies, bears blessings 
in its waters and heaven reflected in its bosom. 

I remark, further, that those things which are done 
in the name and service of religion, are emphatically 
the work of the Lord. This is the sense in which 
Paul uses the phrase, when, writing to the Corin- 
thians, he says, ‘* Now if Timotheus come, see that he 
may be with you without fear, for he worketh the 
work of the Lord, as I alsodo:” and what he means 
by that comes out clearly in his eulogium on Timothy, 
‘¢T have no man like-minded who will naturally care 
for your state, for all seek their own things, not the 
things of Jesus Christ ; but ye know the proof of him, 
that, as a son with the father, he hath served with me 
in the Gospel.” And what are the things of Jesus 
Christ, here identified with the work of the Lord, but 
those grand objects for which, leaving his Father's 
bosom, the Son of God descended on this world to 
live, to labour, to sorrow, to suffer, and to lay down 
his life on Calvary—a propitiatory sacrifice for the 
sins and a noble substitute for the persons of men ? 

With tastes and a nature like ours, our Lord appre- 
ciated the pleasures of friendship, and of feasts also. 
He had an exquisite enjoyment in the beauties of 
nature—passing many happy hours in his journeys 
through the smiling land, in quiet walks by the shores 
of Gennesaret, and midnight musings among the 
hoary olives of Gethsemane. But these, though 
pleasant brooks to drink in the way, were not the 
things He lived for. In his Father’s glory, and lost 
souls saved, and a ruined world redeemed, he had 
nobler objects : these drew him from the skies ; to 
these He referred when, addressing Pilate, He said, 
‘¢ For this cause came I into the world.” He came 
to work out salvation ; and would God that ali men, 
answering the call, Work out your salvation with fear 
and trembling, went up to heaven from doing what 
He came from it to do. There is no doubt that that 
is the work of God. Our Lord has distinctly said so 
—this is his reply to those who asked him, What shall 
we do that we might work the works of God? ‘ This 
is the work of God, that ye believe in him whom he 
hath sent ”—in other words, that ye lay hold on 
eternal life through faith in Jesus Christ. 

And this salvation, about which many are so 
strangely careless, is the great work that has engaged 
God himself from the counsels of eternity, and shall 
engage him to the end of time: for which he has 
revealed mysteries, and wrought miracles, and be- 


meanest, occupations. As well as the seraphs that | stowed gifts—in number beyond reckoning, in value 
sing before the throne, as the heralds who sound the | beyond all the power of words to express, or the 


trumpet of the gospel and proclaim salvation to perish- 
ing sinners, as the Christian who enters his closet 
to hold communion with God, they are doing the 


| highest flights of fancy to imagine. 


Has the sea been 


divided ? Has the sun been stopped? Has bread 


| fallen from the skies, and water gushed from the 
work of the Lord who kindle a fire, or sweep a floor, | flinty rock ? 
or guide a plough, or sit over a desk, or work at a/| sung, and blind eyes seen, and its grim tenants left 


Have the lame leaped, and dumb lips 
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the tomb? It was to prepare the way for this work 
—to further a work of God’s greater than creating out 
of nothing a thousand worlds, or lighting the night 
with the fires of ten thousand suns. To save our lost 
race, God did not spare his own Son. For that end 
He gave up his Son to death, and the Son gave up 
himself, And why does God at this moment tolerate 
the flagrant crimes and wickedness of earth? Why 
sleep the fires of Sodom? Where are the waters of 
the avenging deluge? In preserving the world from 
destruction, in sending summer and winter, seed time 
aud harvest, in raising up one nation and casting 
down another, in directing and over-ruling all sub- 
lunary events from the fall of kingdoms to the fall of 
a sparrow, God has one purpose, It is that which 
angels have come down from heaven to help and devils 
have come up raging from hell to hinder—the salva- 
tion of sinners and ingathering of his chosen people. 
For their sake He spares his enemies : the tares for the 
wheat ; Sodom for the Lots within its walls ; nor till 
the last of these has left them, shall the City of De- 
struction be ready for burning. And how should 
men labour for an end that is of such value in God’s 
eyes, and should be of such importance and immediate 
urgency in their own? To be saved and sanctified 
ourselves, and to be also the instruments of saving 
others—of plucking brands from the burning, the 
drowning from the devouring sea, this is especially and 
emphatically ‘* the work of the Lord”; one in which 
men, who are exalted to be fellow-heirs with Christ, 
are called to be fellow-workers with God. 

In those works which may be especially called the 
work of the Lord, be it observed that God’s people 
are required not only to engage, but to abound, and 
to abound always. A harp is mute till its chords are 
made to tremble: and as its strings emit no sound 
till they are struck, some plants emit no fragrance till 
they are crushed—yielding their odours to the hand 
that bruises them. So is it with some people. When 
all things go well with them—fortune smiles, health 
blooms on the cheek, prosperity flows—bearing them 
on its affluent tide to wealth, or fame, or place, or 
power, or whatever is the object of their ambition, 
they neglect their souls. _They drown all thoughts of 
another world in the pleasures of this. Nor is it till 


the scene changes, and the calm turns into a howling | 


storm, and God, in the form of poverty, sickness, dis- 
appointment, bereavement, lays the hand of affliction 
on them, that they turn to him ; and, seeking the sal. 
vation of their own and of others’ souls, betake them- 
selves to the true business of their life. And hard as 
such afflictions were to bear, how many in heaven are 
now thanking God that they lost friends and fortune ; 
and that when they were driving full sail on destruc- 
tion, he sent a storm that woke them up to see, and, 
by his timely help, to escape their danger? If the 
prodigal had not starved by the swine troughs, he 
had never been regaled at his father’s table. 


it to be whelmed in darkness and the depths, he had 
never broken the peace, and, bringing them to re- 
pentance, saved the people of Nineveh. If the widow 


of Zarepthah had not looked with horror-stricken eyes | 


on an empty barrel, she had never met the Prophet 





whom she brought to her house to fill it. If the 
crimes of the thief had not brought him to the cross, 
he might never have been brought to Christ. It is by 
a blow that many in the first instance are brought to 
their knees ; nor do some ever become rich, till mis- 
fortunes make them poor, 

But this work, however God’s people may, in the 
first instance, have been led to engage in it, is one in 
which they are called to abound in all circumstances 
and seasons. They may be more lively at one time 
than another. Grace, like the ocean, has its spring as 
well as common tides ; and, as in times of revival, an 
extraordinary effusion of the Spirit may reveal itself 
by more than ordinarily earnest prayers, devout exer- 
cises, holy lives, and liberal offerings of time and 
money to the cause of Christ. But the abundance of 
God’s people more resembles that of a river which, fed 
by perennial springs, is always flowing, than the sum- 
mer flood which, though it fills its stony channel to 
the brim with a red, rapid, roaring river, so soon as 
the lightnings cease to flash, and thunders cease to 
peal, leaves its bed dry—in a few hours, or days at 
furthest. Though a believer, from a sense of the 
feebleness of his love and the fruitlessness of his life, 
may be often constrained to cry, ‘‘ My leanness, my 
leanness !” it should not, and need not, be so. The 
grace of God is marked by the affluence which charac- 
terises all his works. What abundance in that sun 
which has shone so many thousand years, and yet pre- 
sents no appearance of exhaustion, no sign of decay ? 
What abundance of stars bespangle the sky ; of leaves 
clothe the forest ; of raindrops fall in the shower ; of 
dews sparkle on the grass; of snow-flakes whiten the 
winter hills; of flowers adorn the meadow; of living 
creatures that, walking on the ground, or playing in the 
waters, or burrowing in the soil, or dancing in the 
sunbeams, or flying in the air, find a home in every 
element —but that red fire in which, type of hell, all 
beauty perishes, and all life expires ? 

This lavish profusion of life, and forms, and beauty, 
in nature, is an emblem of the affluence of grace, of 
God’s saving, sanctifying grace. In Christ all ful- 
ness dwells. We are complete in Him. There is in 
his blood sufficient virtue to discharge all the sins of 
a guilty world, and in his Spirit sufficient power to 
cleanse the foulest and break the hardest heart. Ye 
are not straitened in me, says God, but in yourselves, 
Try me herewith, He says—ask, seek, knock! Who 
does will find that it is only a faint image of the pleni- 
tude of grace we behold in that palace-scene where the 
king, looking kindly on a lovely suppliant, bends from 
his throne to extend his golden sceptre, and say, 
What is thy petition, and what is thy request, Queen 
Esther, and it shall be given thee to the half of my 
kingdom ? 





If Jonah | 
had not been tossed on the sea, and also tossed into | 


The abundance that characterises all God’s works, 
and especially his grace and saving mercies, should 
characterise all-our services. Take prayer for ex- 
ample. Though all find time to sin, some allege that 
| they have no time to pray. Believe them, and they 
| are so engaged, and indeed overwhelmed with the cares 
and business of the world, that they have no leisure 
for an exercise without which, I venture to say, the 
soul is as unable to live as is the body without food ; 
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as are flames without air; as are plants without water. 
So they neglect prayer. They have no closet in their 
house for prayer ; the family altar where pious parents 
worshipped is a ruin ; and between their door and this 
well of life the untrodden grass grows green. How 
does an old and even popish proverb rebuke their 
carelessness, and refute their false pretences? Mess 
and meat, it says, hinder no man’s work ; as, if it 
needed proof, is demonstrated by some illustrious ex- 
amples recorded in the Word of God. Look for 
instance at Daniel! Prime Minister of the King of 
Babylon, at the helm of the state, with the compli- 
cated affairs of a vast empire to manage, he found 
time, besides offering many silent and sudden ejacula- 
tions, for stated closet prayer thrice every day. Look 
at the royal Psalmist! His case is not less, but rather 
more remarkable. Involved in incessant troubles, with 
a throne to defend, twelve turbulent tribes to govern, 
cases of justice to decide, cabinet councils to hold, 
armies to lead to battle, how did he abound in prayer? 
Amid the bustle of camps and the temptations of a 
court, he prayed, not twice, according to common 
custom, nor with Daniel thrice, but seven times each 
day—living in an atmosphere of devotion, he conse- 
crated half his waking hours with prayer. How much 
the Church owes to David’s prayers! To these she 
owes his psalms. By these he kindled those fires of 
devotion which have kept her piety alive through all 
succeeding ages. While to prayers that drew down 
strength from heaven Daniel, no doubt, owed the faith 
and fortitude which threw open his closet window to 
the gaze of spies, and descended with unblanched 
cheek and majestic mien into the den of lions. And 
let Christians remember that they shall sit nearest 
these saints in glory who in abounding, believing 
prayers have most resembled them on earth. 

But with prayer the work of the Lord embraces all 
the duties belonging to the Christian life ; and to see 
how we should not only make, but abound, for ex- 
ample, in sacrifices on behalf of the cause of God and 
salvation of souls, look at the conduct of the Israelites 
in the wilderness! The conduct of the Israelites ? 
** Can any good thing,” people may ask ‘‘ come out of 
Nazareth ”—be found in such a stiff-necked, ungrate- 
ful, and rebellious race? Hardly had they seen the 


sea engulph Pharaoh and his host, when they mur- | 











mured for water; water gush from the flinty rock, 
when they murmured for bread : bread in the form of 
manna lying round their tents, when they murmured 
for flesh: yet one bright passage in their history 
puts to shame many of higher pretensions, and also 


higher attainments. The tabernacle of God, in 
other words the cause of religion, stood in need of 
their self-denial and liberality. Though He who 
rained manna from the skies and turned the rock into 
a flowing stream could have done without their aid, 
raising a gorgeous tabernacle, like his cloudy pillar, 
from the desert sand, He conferred on them, as He 
still confers on us, the honour and privilege of con- 
tributing to his cause. ‘This is the thing,” said 
Moses, ‘‘which the Lord God hath commanded, 
Whosoever is of a willing heart, let him bring an 
offering to the Lord, gold, silver, and brass ; blue, 
scarlet, purple, and fine linen ; oil for the light, spices 
for the incense, and precious stones for the breast- 
plate.” So their leader appealed to the people ; and 
as the water gushed from the rock to the stroke of his 
rod in a broad, full, sparkling stream, they answered 
this appeal with a flood of gifts. Rich, though, alas ! 
too rare, examples of pious bounty, of earth reflecting 
the glorious affluence of heaven, the maid forgot her 
ornaments and the bride her attire ; ears, fingers, arms 
were spoiled of sparkling jewels ; gold gleamed and 
precious stones flashed thick on the vast, rising heap 
of fragrant spices, and finest textures of Egyptian 
looms; the spoils of Egypt were poured into the 
treasury ; and such was the flood of gifts which 
answered Moses’ call, that he had to cry, Hold, it is 
enough ! 

Pity it is, not creditable to religion it is, that the 
liberality of those whom Christ has redeemed with his 
blood needs, now-a-days, so much and often the 
stimulus of rivalry, the charm of eloquence, urgent 
and earnest entreaties—the spur often, the curb-rein 
almost never. Would to God, we were more fired with 
the love of souls and of Him who spared not his own 
Son to save us! Then would we spare our persons 
and our purses less ; and not only abounding, but de- 
lighting in the work of the Lord, our life would rise 
more to the height of its motto, these grand 
words of Paul—I will gladly spend and be spent for 
Christ. 





HEBE DUNBAR: 


AGED FOURTEEN AND A HALF. 


Her peaceful being slowly passes by 
To some more perfect peace. 


L 
I po not distinctly remember how many weeks 
before her death I became acquainted with Hebe 
Dunbar, but I think it was about six weeks. The 
place she has occupied in my thoughts cannot be 
measured by days and weeks. I seemed to have 
known her for years. And yet I have not much to 











TENNYSON, 


record : a few meetings and partings ; a few conver- 
sations ; a few prayers; that is all. How litile of 
our deepest impressions can be given in words ; how 
much must be for ever left unsaid! I have tried, in 
the following pages, to recall a few of those biief 
moments which death has made so unspeakably sad 
and precious to those that remain. 
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| did not call the next day, and on the following morn- 
ing she sent for me, She wanted to ask me some 
It was one Sunday afternoon, about five o’clock, | questions, When I came, however, she was too 
that I paid my first visit to Hebe. She was half- | much exhausted to speak or listen much. Rousing 
reclining on a sofa by the window, and thus appeared | herself for a moment, she said, quite suddenly, ‘‘ Some- 
to me two or three years older than she really was. | times I have bad thoughts ; what am I to do?” I 
There was no death on her face. The rounded oval, explained that to have a bad thought is not in itself a 
the olive-dark complexion, the quiet unsuffering eyes, | sin ; it is a sin directly it is encouraged, We cannot 
might have belonged to any one in perfect health. help bad thoughts ; they come we know not how, but | 
The weariness and exhaustion which even now at | we can crush them directly they arise ; then they have 
times stole over her, and which latterly became almost | not hurt us.” This, I think, satisfied her. Some 
constant, had not then left a trace of pain ; and y et | days after I found her sitting up on a low mattress on 
we knew, as we sat there by her sofa, that the light | the ground. I then, for the first time, realised what 
of another world was'upon her, For a few moments |, child she was. I sat down by lier ‘side, and she | 
I could say nothing ; when I spoke, it was to ask her put both her little hands in mine, and she began telling | 
whether she suffered much. She said, “‘ Only some- | me all that came into her head. | 
times ; but I feel ot weak.” As I began to speak **Ts it not strange the people did not believe in 
of suffering and patience, her father whispered to me, | Christ, when He did so many miracles? That is a 
‘She is very young.” He was right ; ina moment I felt! beautiful parable about the prodigal son; and I 
how dry and tedious all ordinary moralising must be, | amiso fond of the 23rd Psalm, ‘The Lord is my | 
and how useless’ to her. This bright young soul, so shepherd ;’ but the fourteenth chapter of St. John | 
soon to be launched into the eternal world, what did | | jjkd@ better than all,—about the ‘ many mansions,’ ” 
it need! Surely, to forget the darkness of the grave, AfterWards she said something had been on her 
the coldness of death, to look to the light and warmth | mind formany days, doubts and fears; she felt she 
beyond. I’ Knelt ‘down close beside her ; I asked, | was not fit for heaven. I said we might rest quite 
‘* if she knew-that she could never’get well?” She happy about that) because God was our Father. 
looked at me very quietly and, without answering, | Of course all would not have exactly the same 
nodded her head slowly. I said “ You must not be heaven; heaven was a state far more than a place, 
afraid to die. . Do'you believe that God loves you?” | and would vary with the condition of the soul. The 
“‘ Yos, I ‘think He loves me and cares forme. I/ heavens of St. John and the penitent thief were 
try to believe I am not afraid to die.” doubtless very different ; but both were with Christ 
‘You’must mot think of the next life as strange in Paradise. He took both to Himself, and He would 
and dark, but as beautiful and full of joy. ~ Christ is | make them fit to dwell with Him for ever. As to her 
there beyond the grave, in an eternal summer, waiting | fears, the question was, ‘‘Had God forsakenher ?” She | 
to welcome-all those who love Him.” : was anxious ; she felt herself not good enough. That || 
As I continued, she listened very patiently , with | was a sign that God’s Spirit was with her and dwell- || 
the same quiet and collected expression of counte- | ingin her ; no one ever felt that without his teaching, || 
nance, and when’ I prayed, she closed her eyes ; and | and He, who was thus proved to be with her, had 
when I came!‘to the Lord’s Prayer, she’ repeated it | said, «I will never leave thee nor forsake thee,” 


iT, 














after me with great earnestness, Every fear, every anxiety was a sign that God’s light 
was disclosing the darkness in order to remove it. 
TIL, I could see that her experience varied very much 


The next time I saw her she was quite cheerful | with the phases of her disease. I begged her to believe | 
and much less reserved. She showed me the flowers | that God never changed so; that what she felt about | 
that nad been sent her, and chose some of them for | Him never altered his love for her, because ‘‘ He was | 
me. She Was. very anxious that I should take a | the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” | 
glass of wine before I went. It was one of those She would complain at times that she could not | 
little marks-which proved her constant thoughtfulness | pray, and latterly prayer of any length exhausted her. 
for others, “Some days after I found her much lower; | I asked her at moments to use short sentences. || 
doubts amd “troubles seemed to have come over | Prayer needed no words; it was an offering of the || 
her mind, @hiefly about loving God. She thought | spirit, not the lips, ‘* though the lips helped us some- 1 
she loyed “her parents aud friends more than | times to pray.” 

| 
| 
| 
| 








God. I tried to explain to her that in loving 
them she was loving God; I thought that human IV. 
love made heaven possible to the soul; that she Dungine the first few weeks she had wonderful 
might love her father and mother freely, for that love | returns of health and vivacity ; some days she would 
was given her to teach her the love of God, and was in | declare she felt herself getting well. We almost 
fact only another form of it. | began to hope ourselves, and talked of possible re- 
Her attention soon wandered. I felt she was get- | covery. But our better reason reminded us that con- || 
ting tired. I could not quite read the meaning of sumption was ever thus treacherous, flushing with 
her face; there was a certain look of bewilderment | momentary life the form that must so soon wither for 
about it, I thought she was not understanding me, ‘ever. On such days I asked her to lay in stores of 
and when I left I felt wretched to think I could give spiritual strength against the coming weakness and 
her so little comfort. Fearing I might weary her, I | relapse. We could then read more of the Bible and 
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pray more, and she was made very happy by it. We 
took those hours of revival as a blessed respite given 


us by One who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, | 
nor ever lays a burden upon his children too heavy | 


for them to bear. 


It was during one of those last | 


gleams of health, as I was just leaving her unusually | 


cheerful and happy, that she chose a perfectly white rose 
from some flowers that had been sent her that morn- 
ing, and gave it to me. I often look at the sere 
leaves now, and think of the gentle hand that will 
never give me another. 


Vi. 

She was never troubled now with any doubts about 
God’s love and care for her here or beyond the grave. 
The thought of heaven was one of unclouded peace. 
At times she seemed almost to breathe the air of | 
another world. I never knew in so young a person | 
such depth of spiritual communion. Whilst praying, 
she would often appear quite rapt and abstracted 
from all outward things; and but for the occasional 
and silent moving of the lips you might have thought 
she was in a deep sleep. 
bestowed upon her, giving her strong faith and com- 
fort as she entered into the shadow of the dark | 
valley !' Our own hearts seemed purified and elevated | 
in the midst of the watchings ; and as we marked the 
kindling of her face at the message of Divine love, 
and listened at times to her words of sweet patience 
and thoughtfulness for others, and joined in the 
prayer which to her was the water and the bread of | 
life, we knew that she was being taught by the Spirit, | 
and that the true light was now shining. 


VI. 
And now the disease rapidly increased. 
ever rested. I often came in late to say an evening 
prayer ; but I dreaded wearying her. 


| was still conscious of my presence. 






breast, with a look of piteous pain and exhaustion, 
and exclaim, “‘Oh, mamma, dearest mamma! ” 


Vis. 


Day after day now followed, leaving nothing to 
record, Little passed between us. When 1 came I 
would generally kneel down and whisper a few words 
of prayer in her ear ; and only the gentle pressure of 
her hand told me that, as she lay with closed eyes, she 
The slightest 


exertion seemed too much for her. I almost dreaded 


| coming to see her for fear she should rouse herself 


from some unconscious sleep, or suffer afterwards from 
the excitement of an interruption. 
We all felt so utterly powerless to soothe or alle- 


| viate her sufferings, and from this feeling, although 


What love had the Father | 


| with many a wistful longing to see her, I stayed away 
for two days. On the morning of the third she sent 
for me. I was surprised to find her sitting up in an 
arm-chair. She appeared anxious and excited. I 
began to fear that doubt and despondency had again 
taken possession of her mind; but it was not so. 
She felt the approach of death, and had gathered up 
| all her remaining strength to speak to us before the 
last lethargy stole over her. Her father and mother 
| were with her, She had been talking much to them 
before I came. She was full of grief, and for the first 


| time since I knew her I saw her eyes filled with tears. 


But there was no fear there. She wept because she 
was going to leave us, and because she now realised, 
| perhaps for the first time, the full meaning of that 
| separation. Her usual calmness forsook her. Her 
| lips faltered, and her slender frame shook with emo- 
tion. She. could not. find words to express the 


| thoughts which glowed within ; but all her words and 


could not tell whether she was conscious or not ; at 
others, I could do little more than sit by her side | 
but at this supreme hour all constraint seemed to 


during those terrible fits of coughing, and stroke her 


dear face with my hand bathed in eau-de-cologne, or ¥ 
whisper what short words of comfort I could think of more, and the emotions of a life-time were crowded 


as she dozed away. Then at times she would sud- 
denly revive, and taking my hand in both of hers 
press it to her lips, or stretch out both arms to kiss 
me as I left her, and murmur, ‘* Dear, dear clergy- 
man!” She now got a sharp and constant pain in | 
her side when she coughed ; and as I knelt down one 
day she took my hand, and, looking at me earnestly | 
said, * Pray that this pain in my side may go away.” 

“ Dearest child!” I said, ‘‘ you must suffer now. 
You will never lose that pain. Remember, the pain | 
was not taken away from Christ, but an angel com- 
forted Him ; and you too shall be comforted. We 


will pray for comfort and faith and patience, shall we | 


not 7” 

She moved her head with a slow and thoughtful 
assent, and never again prayed to have her pain taken 
away. 

“T know I must suffer,” she said, and no com- 
plaining word escaped her lips ; only, after a dreadful 


She hardly movements expressed intense and overpowering feel- 


ing. It was as if the. deep impulses of her nature, 


Sometimes I which it would have taken years to develope, had 


suddenly blossomed. and burned out: in a minute. 
Naturally, she was quiet and reserved in many ways, 


vanish, She was never to feel, or weep, or love any 


into a few seconds. 

*€T love you,” she sobbed ; ‘I love you. all so 
much !”? and turning to me, as I knelt by her side, 
‘and you, too,—I love you, dear, dear clergyman ! 
Come to me soon in heaven. . I pray that God will 
send you to me.” And she threw her arms round my 
neck and sobbed violently. 

Then, .as she grew more tranquil, 
| to my funeral ?” 

“Yes, my darling,” I said ; 
there.” 

“Oh! but. you will come !” 

‘Yes, dear. I will come and read the service for 
you.” And I could say no more, for my own words 
choked me, and I kissed “her forehead tenderly, but 
she said, ‘‘ No, no! let me kiss your lips!” and so I 


* Will you come 


‘but you won’t be 


| kissed her again ; but she was now growing very faint 


from exhaustion, and, dreading for her the conse- 


' quences of so much excitement, I left her, promising 


fit of coughing, she would place her hand upon her | 


—— 


to come in again about tea-time. 





—_—_— 
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VIII. 


That was our last happy evening together. I say 
happy, for the idea of impending death was so fami- 
liar that it had well-nigh lost its power to grieve us, 
except when her acute suffering brought it more 
vividly home. That evening she bore up wonder- 
fully. All traces of the morning’s agitation had left 
her. She was unusually calm—unusually free from 
pain and coughing. She thought she could take a 
little weak tea. I dropped small pieces of biscuit 
into it, and, kneeling down by her arm-chair, tried to 
coax her to eat a little, but, after one or two attempts, 
she laid her head upon my shoulder and would eat no 
more. I had brought hera little book of meditations, 
and, after tea, I read some of it aloud to her; and 
then she found me some Psalms, and amongst them 
her favourite—the 23rd, and would have me read it 





and explain it; and, after that, as the twilight 
deepened, I knelt down and prayed with her the last 
prayer that I can feel sure she really joined in, and 
shortly before I left the restlessness and coughing re- 
commenced, which was never-to leave her any more. 


* * * * * * 


One evening at five o’clock I came, I had chosen 
a few verses to read to her. I was thinking, as [ 
stood at the door, of some very short words of prayer. 
I thought, perhaps, I should find her lying exhausted, 
but still conscious. I thought I would tread softly, 
and whisper very low ; and that she would notice my 
presence with the faintest pressure of the hand, and, 
perhaps, half open the dreamy eyes. I little knew 
the hand had been cold for hours,—the tender, loving 
eyes closed for ever. 

H. R. Hawes. 





HEROES AND MARTYRS OF THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 
BY W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. 


II.—THE BROTHERS VALDEZ. 


TRAVELLERS on the American prairies tell us that 
frequently the extensive conflagrations, which spread 
over these vast plains, have their origin in some very 
trifling accident—the careless throwing aside of a 
lighted match, the scattering of a few sparks from 
some traveller’s fire, or the emptying of the glowing 
ashes from some Indian’s pipe. Similar to this was 
the rise and progress of the Reformation in some of 
the countries where it took effect. It was but “a 
little matter” to outward appearance that kindled the 
great fire which spread with such wonderful rapidity 
over Germany and the northern states of Europe. 
That an honest and outspoken monk, scandalised by 
the profligate sale of indulgences, should utter his 
vehement protest against such abuses, was a thing not 
worth the notice of either ecclesiastical or political 
dignitaries, or, if noticed, a thing only to be laughed 
at'as one may laugh at the rage of a puny child. But 
the utterance of that protest was the small spark which, 
falling on prepared material, kindled a conflagra- 
tion in which the grand edifice of papal domination 
in these countries, which it had taken centuries to 
build, was all but utterly consumed, leaving little 
beyond its blackened walls to tell of its former great- 
ness, 

No such spectacle as this was presented by the Re- 
formation in Italy. There no Luther arose; and if 
there had, it is very doubtful whether he would have 
been able to make his voice be heard so as to pervade 
the masses of the people. In Italy the flames burst 
forth sporadically, and in many cases without any 
traceable connection with each other ; and each burnt 
out or was violently extinguished without communi- 
cating its influence to any large extent. This result 
is in a great measure accounted for by the state of 
things described in the preeeding chapter. 





The morning-star of the Reformation in Italy was, 
if we may so speak, a double star. Two brothers, 
Juan and Alfonso Valdez, natives of Spain, were 
honoured to be the first openly to labour for the pro- 
pagation of evangelical doctrine in that land at the 
time of the Reformation. Like the object to which 
we have compared them, the two brothers were so 
closely connected—revolved so, as it were, around a 
common centre, and were so constantly changing their 
relative positions, alternatively giving and receiving 
from each other, that it is difficult, in some cases im- 
possible, to discriminate the working of the one from 
that of the other. Some writers have given up the 
attempt in despair; whilst others have fallen on the 
expedient of creating an imaginary person, in whom 
both brothers are made to coalesce, and whom they 
call Juan Alfonso Valdez.* There can be no doubt, 
however, that Juan and Alfonso were distinct persons. 
Erasmus, writing to Juan, speaks of his brother 
Alfonso, and adds that they so closely resembled each 
other in body and in mind that they seemed almost 
one person, } a statement which, while it clearly estab- 
lishes the fact that they were distinct, may also 
serve to account in some measure for their being so 
often confounded. 

The brothers were twins, and were born at Cuenca, 
in Castille, about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Their father was hereditary regidor of their na- 
tive town, and a person of rank and influence.t Atan 
early period the brothers were placed at the Castilian 
Court ; and we find Alfonso in the suite of the young 
King Charles, when he went to be crowned as Emperor 





* Llorente, Hist. de l'Inquisition, t. ii. p. 281. 

+ Erasmi Epp., in his collected works. Lugd. Bat. 1703. 

t Bayle says that Juan Valdez was a juris-consult, and was made a 
knight by Charles V. Dr. M'‘Crie makes Alfonso an ccclesiastic; 
but authority is wanting for this. 
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at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1520. He accompanied the 
Emperor to Worms, and was present at the diet held 
there in 1521, where Luther appeared to defend his 
proceedings, and where he made his noble protest, 


‘¢ Here I stand ; I can do nothing else ; so help me | 


God.” Itis probable that Valdez heard the discus- 
sions on both sides at that memorable conference ; 
and it is a proof of his sagacity that, though but 
young and inexperienced, he saw more clearly how 
things stood, and whither the current was tending, 
than men who had been trained in diplomacy and were 
accustomed to affairs. ‘‘The majority in Germany 
and Rome thought that when the diet placed Luther 
under a ban, the whole affair was ended and peace 
restored; and only a few were as shrewd as the 
Spaniard Alfonso Valdez, who wrote from Worms to 


his friend Peter Martyr,* an account of all that | 


passed, and concludes with the words, ‘And so as 
people think we have got to the end of this tragedy, 
as I believe we are but at the beginning of it.’” + 
He saw that the Pope, by obstinately seeking the 
condemnation of Luther, and refusing to convene a 
general council, was repudiating the only means by 
which the peace of Christendom could be preserved. 

Before this time, Alfonso, whilst yet a youth, had 
declared himself on the side of the friends of culture 
and liberal studies against those who still clung to 
the darkness and barbarism of the preceding century. 
A fierce controversy had arisen in Spain between the 
monks and the humanists (as the followers of the 
restored learning were called), in consequence of the 
condemnation and burning of the writings of Erasmus ; 
and in this Alfonso took part with youthful fervour, 
and a zeal which provoked the taunt that he was 
more Erasmian than Erasmus himself. The policy of 
the Emperor led him to side with Erasmus, and when 
this became apparent the clergy sought to quiet the 
tumult as quickly and adroitly as they could. The 
skill of the Inquisitor-General came to their aid ; he 
accepted the dedication to himself of a translation 
into Spanish of one of Erasmus’s treatises, the ‘* En- 
chiridion Militis;” by this the storm was allayed ; 
and the Emperor felt himself free to make what use 
he could of the learned Hollander in the delicate and 
difficult policy, amid conflicting parties, which he 
found it expedient to pursue. 

Valdez returned to Spain with Charles in 1522 ; 
and not long after this became Secretary of State 
under the High Chancellor Gattinara, at that time 
the ruling spirit in the imperial councils. In 1527 
we find him with the Emperor in Palencia, and there 
he received a letter from the Archdeacon of Palencia, 
Alfonso Hernandez, the translator of the ‘‘ Enchiri- 
dion,” to transmit to Erasmus. He seems also to 
have been the writer of a letter from the Emperor to 
Erasmus, sent from Burgos, in December, 1527. 

In this way his intercourse with that remarkable 
man commenced, an intercourse which cannot but 
have exerted a potent influence on the mind and cha- 
racter of one so ardent and susceptible as Alfonso 





* Not the Reformer, but another of the same name, a native of 
Anghiera, 

+ Von Raumer, Geschichte Europas scit dem ende des l5ten 
Jahrhunderts, i. 264. 








Valdez. Juan also was a correspondent of Erasmus. 
The high esteem in which both the brothers were held 
by him is apparent from many expressions of admira- 
| tion and affection which his letters contain. 
In May, 1527, occurred an event which startled 
| the civilised world, and produced a deep effect through 
| Europe. ‘This was the capture and sacking of Rome 
by the imperial army, led thither by Bourbon, who 
| himself fell in the assault. The heated passions of 
| the troops, inflamed by the sufferings and privations 
| they had endured, and in the case of the German 
| portion of them by religious animosity, and no longer 
under the restraint which the authority of their leader 
would have imposed, found vent in the most frightful 
excesses of cruelty, rapine, and lust. Shops were 
emptied of their stores ; the churches and monasteries 
were spoiled of their most valuable ornaments and 
sacred treasures ; the abodes of the citizens and the 
palaces of the nobility and higher clergy were plun- 
dered ; a merciless butchery, that spared neither age 
nor sex, deluged the streets with blood ; persons of 
| the highest rank were taken prisoners, subjected to 
the grossest indignities, and allowed to escape with 
their lives only on the payment of a heavy ransom ; 
high-born ladies were exposed to the cruelest insults, 
daughters were torn from their mothers’ arms to 
gratify the brutal passions of the soldiery, and chil- 
dren were tortured to compel their parents to disclose 
treasures which they were supposed to have con- 
cealed.* For eight days this scene of dark and un- 
bridled license continued, until barbarity itself. began 
to be satiated with its excesses. The Pope the while 
was a prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo, whither all 
who could escape in time were pent up in close confine- 
ment. The utmost distress bogan to prevail within its 
walls. The stock of provisions was beginning to be ex- 
hausted ; and as the approaches were so strictly guarded 
that not the smallest supply could be introduced, starva- 
tion began to stare the inmates in the face. Pesti- 
lence also, engendered by the multitude of dead bodies 
that lay corrupting in the streets, threatened to pene- 
trate the fortress. It was only after long delays and 
the payment of a vast fine that the Pope was per- 
mitted to be at liberty. 

To many the calamities that had come upon the 
papal see were regarded as the fulfilment of the pre- 
dictions and warnings which had been from time to 
time bursting from the lips and pens of those whom 
the presence and pressure of measureless corruption 
had forced to take up the language of ancient prophecy 
and apply it to Rome. On all hands a feeling pre- 
vailed that the Divine indignation was marked by the 
| calamities which had befallen the Pope and his ad- 
| herents ; and while some rejoiced in this, and even 
| sought to add bitterness to the pontiff’s sufferings by 
| mockery and ridicule, there were many who, whilst 

they pitied the sufferers, were awe-struck with what 
they could not but regard as a terrible manifestation 
| of the Divine wrath. In what light these events were 
regarded by the Emperor it is not easy to say. On 
| first hearing of the sack of Rome and the imprison- 
' ment of the Pope, Charles gave utterance to expres- 








* Guicciardini, Storia d'Italia, bk. xviii. ch. 3, Buonapzrte, Sacco 
| di Roma del anno 1527. 
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sions of grief and horror ; but the readiness which he 
showed to take advantage of the Pope’s distresses for 
his own ends, and the harsh terms to which he con- 
strained him to submit, lead to the suspicion that 
in his secret heart Charles was not greatly distressed 
by what had happened. A still more clear indication of 
the feeling at the Imperial Court, in reference to this 
matter, is furnished by a production which at this 
time came from the pen of the Emperor’s secretary, 
Alfonso Valdez. The design of this treatise is to 
show that the blame of the disturbances which had 
brought such calamity on Rome rested with the Pope 
and his party. It is in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween Lactontio, an officer of the Emperor, and an 
archdeacon who has just arrived from Italy at 
Valladolid, where Charles was when the news of the 
sack of Rome reached him. It is written in Spanish, 
and bears a title which, translated, is as follows: 
*¢ Dialogue : in which are particularly discussed the 
things which happened at Rome in the year 1527. 
To the glory of God and the universal good of the 
Christian Republic.” It was first printed in 1529 
along with another Dialogue, and the two are usually 
found together.* They were, however, written at 
different times and by different pens, the one by 
Alfonso, and the other by Juan Valdez. 

The Dialogue of Alfonso is the production of one 
already deeply imbued with anti-papal feeling and evan- 
gelical beliefs. In language which might almost have 
come from the pen of Luther himself he denounces 
the corruptions of the Papacy, and points out the con- 
trast between the state of things in the Church of 
Rome and that which the New Testament shows the 
Church of Christ ought to be. He praises Luther 
and Erasmus for what they had done to expose and 
remove the corruptions of the Church ; ridicules the 
multiplying of reliques, whereby the faithful are put 
in the dilemma either of having to reject some or to 
believe what is absurd,—as that Mary, for instance, 
had two heads or two mothers ; denounces all trust 
in human merit for salvation ; and proclaims Christ 
as the sole medium of acceptance with God. 

Copies of this Dialogue were circulated in MS., at 
first among the writer’s friends, in the autumn of 1527, 
but copies of it seem soon to have got beyond their 
circle ; for in the beginning of 1528, Count Castiglione, 
the Papal Nuncio, who was at Burgos with the Spanish 
Court, had heard of it, and through his secretary in- 
timated to Valdez the risk he was running in writing 
so freely as he had done of the head of the Church. 
In the course of the following summer, Castiglione, 
finding that the work was extending in circulation, 
and that it was proposed to translate it into Italian 
and French for the purpose of disseminating it where 
these languages were spoken, procured a copy, and 
formally complained to the Emperor of its anti-papal 
and dangerous contents. Valdez, on being called to 
account, expressed his regret if in his zeal to defend the 
Emperor he had been betrayed into any unbecoming 
language concerning the Pope ; but as respected the 
charge of having said anything contrary to the Christian 
faith, he begged that such a charge might not be en- 





* A new edition of both Dialogues appeared in 1350. 


| 
| tertained without investigation, as he was prepared to 
defend all he had advanced. He stated also that 
before issuing the Dialogue he had submitted it to the 
secretary of the Chancellor Gattinara, and several other 
persons of influence at Court, as also to the Chancellor 
at the University of Alcala, and not a few eminent 
theologians besides ; at whose suggestions some altera- 
tions had been made, and with whose approval the 
Dialogue was then circulated, ‘‘I have confidence in 
God,” he concluded, ‘‘ and in my innocence, that I 
shall come out of the investigation with honour rather 
than disgrace.” Not satisfied with this, the Nuncio 
still pressed his charge, and hinted that Valdez des- 
erved to appear in the infamous costume of the Auto 
da fe. The Chancellor, however, protected him ; and 
shortly after, Castiglione having troubles of his own 
with the papal see to occupy him, the matter was al- 
lowed to drop. 

Alfonso was silenced for the time, and for a season 
prudently held his peace. But his brother Juan lost no 
time in taking up the contest, and entered the field with 
the other Dialogue above referred to. In this he intro- 
duces, after the manner of Lucian, as interlocutors, Mer- 
cury and Charon, These two enter into a conversation 
about the war then going on between the Emperor and 
the French King ; but their discourse is continually in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the souls of persons recently 
deceased, whom they question as to their manner of 
life before death and their religious opinions, and who 
are supposed to be under a necessity of answering with 
perfect truthfulness every question. In this way a 
popular preacher, a reigning duke, a bishop, a car- 
dinal, an ascetic priest, a theologian, a pious priest, 
a monk, a friar, a humble and sincere Christian whose 
trust was only in Christ, and others, are introduced and 
examined. Such a method affords ample scope for 
exposing what the writer deemed errors and evils, both 
in religion and politics, and of this Juan Valdez takes 
full advantage. The work is written with a skill, a 
vivacity, and a point which Erasmus himself has not 
exceeded, and to which his brother in his Dialogue 
does not approach. Throughout the composition the 
sentiments are as distinctly anti-papal and evangelical 
as those of his brother’s production. 

Castiglione made a feeble effort to bring Juan under 
penalty for this work; but he met with no success, 
and in a short time he was removed by death. It is 
remarkable, and shows to what an abject condition 


| 








the Court of Rome was at this time reduced, that 
| whilst the work of its own Nuncio, Castiglione, the 
| well-known ‘Tl Cortegiano,” had been put in the 
| Index of prohibited books, the Dialogues of the two 
| Valdez, though translated into Italian, and circulated 
through Italy and printed in 1529, escaped that 
| censure till after their death. 

Alfonso still retained his place in the household of 
| the Emperor, and in 1529 accompanied him to Bologna, 
| and thence to Augsburg, where he was present when 

the Protestant Confession, prepared chiefly by Melanch- 
thon, was presented to the Emperor and assembled 
princes. Alfonso had frequent intercourse with 
Melanchthon whilst engaged in preparingy.his document 
for presentation ; and to him the Protestants were 
_indebted for mediating on their behalf between the 
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Emperor and the papal Legate, so as to secure the 
presentation of their Confession.* After it had been 
publicly read, Valdez, in obedience to the Emperor’s 
command, made a translation of it, in company with 
the Emperor’s other secretary, Alexander Schweitz, 
into Spanish and Italian. Other services were ren- 
dered by him to the Reformers after the presentation, 
of which not the least was that he procured a French 
translation of a summary of the Confession drawn up 
by Melanchthon, and placed it privately in the Empe- 
ror’s hands, From this time forward he seems to 
have been in communication with the leading Re- 
formers. After this it is only casual glimpses that 
we catch of Alfonso Valdez. Iu December, 1531, 
we find a Papal Nuncio complaining of the influence 
at the Spanish court of one who was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Erasmus,} and this in all probability was 
Alfonso. In 1533 he seems to have remained in 
Italy, when the Emperor set sail from Genoa for 
Spain; probably not deeming it safe to risk a 
nearer intercourse with the Grand Inquisitor. We 
learn, from a letter of a Spaniard of that day, Fran- 
cisco Enzinas, that such was the feeling against him 
among the monks in Spain, that not even the 
Emperor himself would have been able to save him 
from a violent end. When, where, and how he 
ended his course, no record remains to tell. 

Of Juan Valdez after this we know something more, 
Like his brother, not finding it safe to be in Spain, he 
settled in Italy, and, after being for some time at 
Rome, he ultimately took up his abode at Naples, 
‘where he occupied himself for some time chiefly in 
literary pursuits. It was at this period that his 
*Dialogo de la Lengua,” first printed at Madrid in 
1787, and again in 1860, was produced ; a work of 
much interest on the Spanish language and literature. t 
But his heart was set on other things, He was 
labouring in secret to propagate. the knowledge of 
Christ among those with whom he had intercourse. 
Celio Secondo Curione calls him a man of the greatest 
piety and learning, and compares him to a mine- 
digger who was secretly labouring for the overthrow 
of the papacy; unlike his early friend and model 
Erasmus, whom the same writer stigmatises as a 
“pitifully unsteadfast character.” He gradually 
gathered around him a company of kindred spirits, 
who, like the pious Jews of old, in times of national 
degeneracy and darkness, ‘‘spake often one to 
another,” encouraged and helped each other in the 
pursuit of the truth, and sought, as they had oppor- 
tunity, to make known to others the truth they had 
found, Of this society Juan Valdez was the eentre 
and main-spring. 

A man of culture, wel) versed in theological know- 
ledge though a layman, strongly attached to evan- 
gelical truth, and feeling its power on his own heart 
and life, Valdez was eminently fitted to fill the 
place to which he was thus providentially called. 
With earnest zeal and unwearied assiduity he la- 





* “Hispanus secretarius, qui benigne pollicetur et jam cum Cesare 
et Campegio, de mea sententia contulit.” Melanchthon to Luther, 
June i9, 1529. 

+ Letter from Aleander to the Papal Secretary at Rome. Laemmer, 
Monument. Vatican, p. 94. 

t Tickner, History of Spanish Literature, i. 502. 
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boured to promote the cause, to which he had given 
himself both in his own country and in Italy. The 
former he could reach only by means of his pen ; and 
this he used with diligence and ability. One of his ear- 
liest works at this time is a Dialogue, written apparently 
in Spanish, but which was published first in Italian 
at Venice in 1546. It is entitled ‘* Alfabeto Chris- 
tiano,” and aims at a delineation of the leading truths 
of. Christianity. Juan himself is one of the inter- 
locutors ; the other is Julia de Gonzaga, the widow of 
Vespasian Colonna, Duke of Trajetto ; and the Dia- 
logue is probably a report of what in substance ac- 
tually passed between them. At ‘that time Ochino 
was startling the community of gay and pleasure- 
seeking Naples with his eloquent and earnest ad- 
dresses, delivered during Lent, 1536 ; and the conver- 
sation reported is said to have taken place after one 
of these addresses. The Duchess was accompanied 
home from the church by Valdez, to whom she took 
the opportunity of opening her mind ; informing him 
that she felt a terrible struggle between the fear of 
hell and the desire of heaven on the one hand, and 
the fear of people’s tongues and the desire of earthly 
honour on the other. Valdez points out to her that 
the existence of such a struggle was a favourable 
symptom, for it showed that the darkness had been 
assailed by its proper antagonist, the light of truth ; 
and he encourages her to believe that though the 
Gospel had in the first instance done the work of the 
law in her, by agitating her conscience, it would in 
due time do its own proper work in giving her peace. 
To Julia’s remark that she had always heard it said 
that the way to Christian perfection was by keeping 
such vows as the monks and nuns took on them, 
Valdez replies : ‘‘ Let them say, lady ; but believe 
me that, monk or no monk, a man has just as much 
perfection as he has of faith in and love to God, and 
not an atom more.” He then tells her that “fire 
can no more cease to warm than faith can fail to bring 
forth the fruits of love; that faith is to be viewed as 
the tree of which love is the fruit.” This brings up 
the question What is faith? and to this Valdez re- 
plies : ‘‘ By faith I understand not a mere belief of 
the history of Christ, for that may well exist, and 
does exist, without love, and for this reason St, James 
calls it dead faith, such as wicked men and devils 
may have; but I mean thereby that which lives in 
the soul,—obtained not by human labour and skill, 
but by the grace of God through supernatural light, — 
a faith which holds for true all God’s words, his 
threatenings as well as his promises; so that the 
man when he hears Christ say, He that believeth and 
is baptised shall be saved, he that believeth not shall 
be damned, so confides in these words as true that 
he has not the least doubt of his own salvation.” * 
The Duchess replies that she believes all the doc- 
trines of Christianity ; but Valdez goes on to show 
that though, were she asked, she would profess her 
assent to each article in the creed, yet were one to 
ask whether she believed that God had forgiven her 





* It will be seen that Valdez, like many of the Reformers, identi- 
fied assurance (fiducia) with faith (fides); compare the Confess. Au- 
gustan. Art. 20; Melanchthon’s Apologia, p. 172; Calvin, Institutio, 
lii. 2, 16. 
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sins she would probably reply that she thought so, 
but was not sure; and this uncertainty, he says, arises 
from want of faith ; for, if she believed with all her 
heart what she confessed in the creed, she would, 
when she confessed the remission of sins, whatever 
pain she might feel because of the offences she had 
committed against God, not hesitate with open mouth 
to say that God had forgiven her all her sins. It 
would require too much space to follow out this con- 
versation in detail. One or two passages, however, 
may be given, as setting forth the writer’s views on 
important points. On the conflict of the flesh and 
the spirit he says :—‘‘ St. Paul divides men into two 
parts, the one of which he calls the flesh, the other 
the spirit : the one the old man, the other the new 
man. By the old man, he intends man not quickened 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit, and by the new man 
he means man so quickened. The old man he calls flesh 
and body, subject to sin ; whence it is clear that under 
the name flesh he includes the whole man, soul and 
body, without the Holy Spirit,—nature without grace. 
.»... Whence it may be concluded that your soul 
is in one of three states: it is either mingled with 
the flesh and become carnal, or it is joined to the 
Spirit and become spiritual, or it is in conflict, because 
the flesh would have it for its own, but the Spirit is 
drawing it to itself.” Regarding the true knowledge 
of God, he says that it comes only through Christ. 
**This way,” says he, ‘‘is the certain, the clear, the 
sure path ; this is the even, the royal highway. And 
know, lady, that in the knowledge of God through 
Christ lies the whole being of the Christian ; for to 
know God through Christ, we must first know Christ. 
And since we cannot know Christ by natural light nor 
by any human effort, unless God open and illuminate 
the eyes of our soul, therefore I say that this know- 
ledge of God through Christ is supernatural, and 
requires for its production the special grace of God. 
Now, when we know God through Christ, we know 
Him as full of love and goodness, merciful and 
compassionate, because we find in Christ love, be- 
nignity, mercy, and compassion.” Christ, he asserts, 
came into the world to make satisfaction for original 
sin, whose abiding guilt only the eternal God him- 
self can remove; He came to satisfy for the sins of 
all men of the Past, the Present, and the Future ; 
He came to bring men to the condition of sons of 
God. The Dialogue concludes with some practical 
directions to the Duchess how best to care for the 
promotion of her spiritual interests, without exposing 
herself to the malice of the enemies of the truth. 
Such caution was necessary in the state of things 
which then existed at Naples. The Viceroy Toledo 
was fired with zeal for the extirpation of heresy, and 
the Theatine friars took care that the flame should 
not languish for want of fanning. Only a couple of 
weeks before the conversation reported by Valdez is 
said to have taken place, an Imperial edict had ap- 
peared in Naples, forbidding all intercourse with per- 
sons infected with the Lutheran heresy, on pain of 
death and confiscation of goods. Not long after this 
the Viceroy inhibited Ochino from preaching, but was 
not able to prevent him from finishing his course. 
Perhaps the private regard of the Emperor both for 





him and Valdez, prevented their being interfered with 
so much as their enemies could have wished. 

Several other works were prepared by Valdez at 
this time. The first was a translation of the Book of 
Psalms from the Hebrew, which he dedicated to 
the Duchess de Gonzaga; of which no copy is 
known to exist. To the same lady he dedicated also 
his next work—a Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans and the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(Geneva, 1556, 1557, 1856); a work remarkable 
for its thorough-going investigation of the meaning 
of the Apostle, and its combination of learned inter- 
pretation with practical exposition. A treatise on 
the proper interpretation of Scripture, another on the 
best manner of preaching, and another on how the 
sons of Christians should be taught, we know that he 
wrote only from the testimony of others.* One of his 
most valuable works, however, has been preserved in 
the Italian translation, though the original Spanish is 
lost. It is entitled, ‘‘ The Hundred and Ten Divine 
Considerations.” + It was published after his death 
by Celio Secundo Curione, and was afterwards trans- 
lated into French, English, and Dutch; it was also 
retranslated into Spanish. t 

What effect Valdez created by these writings, it is 
impossible to determine. But there can be no doubt 
that by his personal qualities and efforts he exerted a 
powerful influence on the circle in the midst of which 
he moved. Himself of noble descent, he found access 
to the high-born in the land of his adoption ; and he 
possessed every advantage for acting upon persons of 
this class by his teachings. His health was feeble; 
but one who was no friend to him describes him as 
having a handsome countenance and most pleasing 
manners, and as speaking in a sweet and attractive 
voice. He combined, in a remarkable degree, elevation 
and strength of intellect with prudent zeal and simple 
and earnest piety. ‘‘He was most undoubtedly,” 
writes an admiring friend, *‘ both in words and in 
actions, and in all his counsels, a most perfect man, 
He devoted an atom only of his mind to the con- 
sideration of his feeble emaciated body ; the greater 
part of his most pure intellect, as if out of the body, 
was always raised to the contemplation of truth and 
of Divine things.”§ With such endowments and 
qualities, he soon gathered around him a circle of 
educated persons, whose hearts were touched with 





* Haym. Biblioteca Italiana, ii. 618 ; Discorso del Vergerio prefixed 
to Il Catalogo de’ Libri le quali nuovamente nel mese di Maggio, 
1548, sono stati condonnati e scommunicati per heretici,—a very rare 
book, cited by Young, Life and Time of Paleario, i. 237. A Latin 
translation, however, of the tract on education, by Vergerio, is ex- 
tant under the title of Lac Spirituale. An edition was printed at 
Brunswick in 1864. 

+ Le cento e dieci divini considerazioni. Basle, 1558. 

t The French translation was made by Claude Kequisseren, and 
published at Lyons in 1563, and again at Paris in 1565. The English 
translation appeared at Oxford in 1638; the translator was Nicholas 
Ferrer, and the work came furth under the sanction of George Herbert, 
who has appended some notes. A reprint was issued at Cambridge in 
1645, to which is prefixed a letter from Herbert, dated 1632, which 
has led to the supposition that an earlier edition must have appeared 
at Cambridge: Young, i. 230. The Spanish translation was not dis- 
covered till after a new translation, made in 1855, had been issued ; it 
was published in 1862. A new edition of the Italian was published at 
Halle in 1860, edited by Dr. Boehmer, who has added a collection of 
biographical notices of the brothers Valdez. A new translation into 
English, by J. T. Betts, has just appeared, to which Mr. Wiffen has 
prefixed a valuable Memoir of the author. Of this work the writer 
of this article obtained a sight only after his own memoir was in 





print. 
§ Bonfadio, Letter to Carnasecchi, quoted by Young, i. 234. 
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religious convictions, and whom he laboured to build 
up in knowledge, piety, and true holiness, 

These friends held their meetings in private, in 
Valdez’ own house, in the outskirts of the city, 
or in some other isolated residence where they 
might enjoy communion with each in the pursuit of 
truth without drawing on them the notice of those to 
whom such pursuits were odious. One of their favou- 
rite retreats was at Posillipo, a promontory which di- 
vides the bay of Naples into two portions, and where 
the delicious climate of that region dispenses its be- 
nignant influences. Here, sheltered from every wind 
that blows, amidst vineyards and groves, and culti- 
vated fields, with the cloudless sky above and the 
deep blue sea before, numerous villas are clustered, 
especially on the western side, where the hill slopes 
down to the beautiful bay of Baiae. To one of these 
villas Valdez and his friends were wont to retreat, and 
there, in quiet and amid the serenest influences of 
nature, they took sweet counsel together, seeking to 
strengthen each other for the conflicts of life, and to 
help each other forward to that brighter and happier 
country they were longing to reach. At these meetings 
were to be found some of the choicest spirits of the day. 
There might be seen Ochino in his habit as a Capuchin 
friar, with his pale eager countenance, his snow-white 
hair and beard, and his bright restless eyes that be- 
spoke the fervent soul of one of whose eloquence the 
cold Charles V. said, ‘* It would make stones weep.” 
Thither came Peter Martyr Vermiglio, the learned, 
large-minded man to whom England owes so much ; 
and with him the young noble Galeazzo Carracciolo, the 
friend in after-years of Calvin and Beza, to whom the 
former dedicates his commentary on the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians in terms of most eloquent eulogy, 
and whom the latter hailed as ‘‘a second Moses.” 
There, too, were to be found Pietro Carnesecchi, who, 
steadfast in his attachment to the truths which he had 
heard at these conferences, was years after counted 
worthy of the martyr’s crown ;—Marc Antonio Fla- 








minio, the scholar and poet ;—Jacopo Bonfadio, the 
historian ;—and others besides, whose names are not 
so well known to later times, Nor were worthy re- 
presentatives of the other sex wanting ; for there were 
to be seen such noble women as Isabella Manricha, of 
Bresegna, the friend of Olympia Morata, aud who 
chose exile and poverty rather than relinquish her pro- 
fession of the truth ; the Duchess Julia de Gonzaga, 
reputed the most beautiful woman of the time, and who 
was saved from the tender mercies of the Inquisition 
only by the kind hand of death ;—and the noble Vit- 
toria Colonna, one of the brightest ornaments of 
Italian literature, and whose majestic beauty was the 
fitting counterpart of her elevated and serene intel- 
lect. With most of these names we shall meet again 
in the course of these sketches. To all of those who 
bore them, Juan Valdez stood in the relation of a 
teacher, counsellor, and friend. 

These pleasant and edifying meetings were destined 
to be rudely broken up. In 1549, Caraffa, Arch- 
bishop of Naples, was called to Rome, and left as his 
vicar Scipione Rebiba, whose zeal for the Church led 
him to pursue the most violent measures to extirpate 
heresy. An active persecution of the Lutherans com- 
menced, in which many suffered. Valdez himself was 
saved by death from the fate which would in all proba- 
bility have befallen him at the hands of his enemies. 
He passed away in peace, but the society which he had 
gathered suffered much, and was utterly dispersed. 
One at least of their number, Alois di Caserta, endured 
martyrdom, being beheaded along with another of 
noble birth, Gargano d’Aversa, at Naples, in 1564. 
Others fled in various directions, Some of the ladies 
retired into conveuts, where, without taking the 
vows, they were permitted to live in peace. The 
feeling with all was probably that expressed by Bon- 
fadio in a letter to Carnesecchi :—‘* Where should 
we go, now that Valdez is dead? This has been a 
great loss for us and for the world ; because Sigsor 
Valdez was one of the rare men of Europe.”* 





Part I. 

Wuen I was between twelve and thirteen years 
of age (said my friend, Sophia West), I was sent to 
a school in the country, which was under the care of 
two ladies, both widows, one the widow of a French 
Protestant pastor, the other of an English physician. 
Of the latter we saw but little: she was at the time 
of my arrival a great invalid. 

Ineluding two little girls, the children of the 
French lady, there were twelve pupils, four of whom 
were nearly grown up, and seldom condescended to 
play with us, or permitted us to address them by 
their Christian names. These young ladies were 
Miss L’Estrange Miss Ashley, Miss Morton, and 
Miss Ward. 

Of the second four I was the youngest. We slept 
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in four little white beds, in the same large chamber . 
we learnt the same lessons, had the same masters, and 
were great friends. 

The third four were very much petted and played 
with by the elder girls ; but we who held the middle 
place did not enter much into their sports, as consider- 
ing them too childish ; therefore, though we patron- 
ised them, and worked for their dolls, we frequently 
reminded them of our superior age and importance, 
and always spoke of them as ‘‘the children.” Our 
names were Juliet Ashley, Belle L’Estrange, Margaret 
Smythe, and Sophia West. 

We were very happy at that school, which was a 
large old brick house, more brown than red : it stood 
in a valley, and was surrounded by a very large 
* Bonfadio, Letters, p. 33. 
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garden, which was bounded on one side by a small 
shallow river. The lawn sloped down to the river, and 
several large weeping willows hung over it, and gave 
the house their name. It was called ‘‘ The Willows.” 
Beyond the garden was a hop plantation, and again, 
beyond that, a cherry orchard. We had free access 
to both, and were permitted to spend much of our 
half-holidays out of doors. There was an empty 
coach-house in the yard. It was given up to our use ; 
and there we had a swing, some hutches for our rab- 
bits and guinea-pigs, and there also we kept numbers 
of little birds, which we used to buy of a man in the 
neighbourhood, at the rate of 3d. for a redcap, 6d. for 
a linnet, 9d. for a robin, 1s. for a goldfinch that could 
sing, and half-a-crown for a canary. 

If one little girl bought a redcap every one else 
did the same, and so with the rabbits, the guinea-pigs, 
the white mice, and the jackdaws. More than fifty 
common little cages garnished the white-washed walls 
of the coach-house ; and the gardener’s children drove 
a flourishing trade, by supplying us with different kinds 
of berries, buds of trees, cow-parsley, bran, thistle- 
seed, and other delicacies for our pets. 

Though we had so many birds, Madame had 
passed a sumptuary law, limiting them to the species 
that I have named, for the sufficient reason, that if 
she should give leave to one little girl to purchase a 
bird of any other sort, each of the others would wish 
for one also. 

Belle L’Estrange and I were especial friends. 
Our little white beds stood almost close together, and 
we had our drawers and boxes in common, There- 
fore, one day in April, when the weather was more 
than commonly fine, and it was a half-holiday, we 
were disagreeably surprised, when we came in from 
our walk, to find our beds moved and separated, and 
the elderly woman who attended us, Mrs, Massey by 
name, busily engaged in putting up a small blue bed, 
and evidently making preparations for a fresh pupil. 
Massey told us that she had known for some days that 
a new pupil was expected, and that she was to sleep 
in our ro6m ; “and I thought what a plvasant thing 
it was for you, young ladies,” she proceeded—‘* makes 
it so cheerful for you.” 

** Massey, you didn’t think so,” said Juliet ; ** you 
knew we shouldn’t like it.” 

Massey smiled, and taking up the hammer began 
to use it to so much purpose that for the present our 
murmurs were drowned. 

‘Tm sure, miss, I don’t know any reason why 
you should not like it,” she observed, when she laid 
the hammer down. 

‘*Why did Madame keep it a secret from us, 
then ?” replied Juliet. ‘‘She did not do so when 
Sophia was coming. And besides, Massey, just see 
what a mess you have made ; every one of our boxes 
moved, and all the beds pushed out of their places.” 

“It was Madame’s orders, Miss Ashley,” said 
Massey. And she sat at the foot of the little blue 
bed, making up rosettes to trim it with, and taking all 
our grumbling and discontent with the most placid 
composure, 

We asked an infinity of questions, but could not 
obtain much information. ‘‘ The young lady was in 











mourning,” she said. ‘* She had already arrived. She 
had dark hair, and seemed to have been crying.” She 
then volunteered the information that a parrot in a 
cage had been handed through the carriage window, 
and that it was now standing in the hall. 

A parrot! We wondered whether Madame 
would permit her to keep it. We did not know that 
we should consider it particularly fair if she did, for 
we were not allowed to have parrots. 

When Massey was not pleased at our remarks, 
she shook the curtains or rustled her work. She 
now, evidently, wished us to talk of something else, 
and asked us whether we bought anything during our 
walk. 

‘¢ Only some rape seed,” said Belle, ‘and a black 
polyanthus, Oh, dear, how disagreeable this is. Are 
you sure Madame. said my bed was to go into this 
corner ?” 

** Yes, Miss Belle. Well, to be sure, what a deal 
of money you young ladies spend on your pets. Now, 
if I were you, miss, I should consider what a great 
room this is, plenty of space for ail to be comfortable ; 
and I should make up my mind to be pleased, and 
make the young lady welcome, instead of looking so 
melancholy.”’ 

*¢ So Madame fetched the new girl from the station, 
in the carriage,’ observed Belle, in a reflective tone. 
**T thought I heard a rumbling in the court-yard. 
That was the carriage, no doubt.” 

The slightest possible smile stole over Massey’s 
features. ‘* Did you indeed, miss?” she replied, 
taking up the valance, and pushing the long lath 
through the slide. ‘‘ Well, do you know, young ladies, 
last night I heard a queer kind of rumbling myself.” 

‘Indeed ?” we all exclaimed. 

** Yes, indeed, ladies. I was in the linen-room, 
under this, you know, and it had struck ten. First, 
I heard a pattering exactly like feet running about, 
and I said to myself that never can be the dear young 


‘ladies, for they were snug in bed an hour ago. Well, 


I listened, and presently I heard a rumbling sort of 
noise, just as if somebody was jumping from one of 
your beds to the other, Miss West, and Miss Belle 
L’Estrange. So I said to myself, I shall think it my 
duty, if ever I hear that noise again—these are the 
very words I said, I can assure you—shall think it 
my duty to tell Madame.” 

A short silence followed this announcement, but 
we soon began to question Massey again. She parried 
most of our questions ; and excepting that she said 
the young lady was brought ** by a roughish spoken 
gentleman, in a light great-coat,” we were not much 
the wiser for them, We declared there was some- 
thing mysterious about the whole affair. Massey 
repeated that she was sure we should like the young 
lady when we knew her; and having now finished 
and sewn on the last of her blue rosettes, she began 
to put on our afternoon frocks. 

**A roughish-spoken gentleman, in a light great- 
coat,” said Juliet. ‘*I don’t believe he was a gen- 
tleman at all ; only farmers wear light great-coats.” 

“Pll tell you what, Miss Ashley,” said Massey, 
when she untied Juliet’s frock, and it fell to the floor 
with a thump, “this won’t do at all; here’s your 
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| 
frock pocket as full of canary seed as it can hold. 


A pretty thing for a young lady to do, turning her 
pocket into a seed bin! Some day you'll get an im- | 
position set you for this.” 

“ Well,” said Juliet, “then the man should not | 
sell it in such thin paper: the bag broke, and if I | 
had not put it in my pocket it would all have been | 
spilt on the road.” 

‘¢ Ay, here’s Miss West’s pocket full of cow-pars- 
ley,” continued Massey, proceeding to examine my | 
frock with arueful face. ‘‘ Deary me, what a life I | 
do lead with you, young ladies! Last Monday was 
a week I really thought I must speak to Madame, for | 
when I was turning out Miss Belle’s pocket for the 
wash, up spirted a lot of bran into my face, and all | 
over my cap and the clean carpet.” 

*¢ Well, Massey,” replied Belle, *‘if you would ke 
so kind as to hang up a light great-coat for us, on 
these pegs, we could all keep our seeds in it. You. 
know there would be six pockets at least ; and what | 
a convenience this would be, especially if we could 
have them without the rough-spoken gentleman.” | 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Massey, in a tone of vexa- 
tion, “ you young ladies are as sharp as needles ; to 
think that I should have said such a thing, when | 
Madame was so particular that you should not know 
but what Miss Palmer came unexpected like.” 

‘¢O her name’s Palmer, is it ?” said Belle, ‘‘ and 
she was expected to come unexpectedly ?” 

“Tut, tut. There it is again. 
children never did I see. I never gave it a thought, 
I am sure; but you are as sharp as needles. Keep | 
your head still, Miss Belle, or I shall hurt it with the | 
brush, There’s Madame’s foot on the stairs, and | 
your bonnets not hung up yet, nor your walking- 
shoes put away. Let her see the room neat, if you 
please, young ladies.” 

We had scarcely put these things away when 
Madame entered, followed by a girl about our own 
age. She was dressed in mourning, and had been 
evidently crying. She seemed painfully shy and awk- 
ward ; and when Madame introduced us to her, one 
by one, she blushed till her neck and arms were 
tinged with crimson. Madame was sure we should 
be delighted to have another companion ; thereupon 
we shook hands with Miss Palmer. Then Madame 
was sure Miss Palmer would be very happy, and 
make herself extremely agreeable ; upon which, Miss 
Palmer pinched her fingers, and looked on the floor. 
Then Madame said she would retire, and leave us to 
amuse our new friend, till tea-time. Our new friend 
was to sit down, and make herself at home, 

Accordingly our new friend sat down at the foot 
of her blue bed, bent her face, dropped her hand at 
her side, blushed continuously ; and seemed exqui- 
sitely uncomfortable. 

The kind-hearted Massey, pitying her shyness, 
asked if she would like her boxes to be brought up- 
stairs, doubtless thinking they might afford her some- 
thing to do, 

When she was gone down to fetch them an awk- 
ward silence ensued. At last Belle L’Estrange said, 








Such provoking | 





“We were told that you brought a parrot to school, 
Miss Palmer ?” 








¢ Yes,” she replied, without lifting up her eyes, 
I inquired what she gave him to eat. 
With the same air of constraint, she murmured, 


| ** Sopped bread.” 


‘* Sopped bread,” I repeated, glad of something to 
remark upon. ‘I did not know that a parrot could 
live on that alone.” 

As if it cost her a great effort she then said, 
*¢ Sometimes he has Indian corn.” 

Presently, to our great relief, Massey returned, 
and helped Miss Palmer to unpack her clothes, We 
could scarcely contrive to keep up any sort of conver- 
sation with her, and therefore were delighted when 
the tea bell rang, and we could be released from the 
constraint which her shyness imposed upon us, 

We had already made up our minds that we did 
not like her, and told the elder girls that our room 
was spoilt now, and we should never enjoy ourselves 
as we had done. 

However, after tea, we were permitted to go into 
the garden for a few minutes, and Madame gave a 
little plot of ground to Miss Palmer : then she bright- 
ened up a little, and it appeared that she was not 
only very fond of gardening, but that she knew much 
more about the cultivation of flowers than we did ; 


_ she also pleased us by her evident admiration of the 


black polyanthus, which was brought out in triumph 
by its happy owner, and planted in the middle of her 
own peculiar property. 

Belle had bought it of an old woman, in whose 
gatden she saw it flourishing. The old woman said it 
had been left there by the man who lived there before 
her. He was a gardener, but he had emigrated to 
America, and she should be happy to dispose of it. 
Belle being equally anxious to purchase it, the bargain 
was soon struck, and certainly it was the most beau- 
tiful polyanthus possible, black and velvet like. Ma- 
dame had not one in the garden that could compare 
with it. 

I think that first evening we did try to overcome 
Miss Palmer’s shyness; but the next day, when 
morning school was over, and we went into the garden 
for our short play, we found her such a restraint, 
that we begged Miss L’Estrange, Belle’s elder sister, 
to walk about with her, while we ran away to feed our 
birds. Miss L’Estrange did as she was asked, but 
very injudiciously broached the subject of the shyness ; 
told her how very uncomfortable she made us by it, 
and how much we lamented it. She begged her to 
try and feel at home, and talk and play with her 
school-fellows. But it was not at all surprising that 
her well-meant harangue should have increased the 
evil ; the idea that it made other people uncomfortable 
could scarcely fail to augment her awkwardness. 

She, however, asked Miss L’Estrange to take her 
to the coach-house, and I well remember her appear- 
ance as she entered with her, and stood within the 
door. She had a sort of resolute air, as if determined 
to perform some very hard duty, At first Miss 
L’Estrange did not seem to know what to my ; but 
when we all turned from our birds, and looked for an 
explanation, she exclaimed— ‘‘ Oh ; I’ve brought Miss 
Palrmer—she—I suppose she wishes to play with you.” 

Miss Palmer, on this, looked, and said, hurriedly, 
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No; I didn’t mean—at least, I mean that I don’t 
wish to intrude ; I only meant je 

*¢ Oh this is not intruding,” said Miss L’Estrange ; 
¢ the coach-house is given to the second class.” 

Miss Palmer coloured with confusion. She was 
not pretty ; her black hair was stiff and intractable, 
her shoulders were high, and she stooped very awk- 
wardly ; but she had exceedingly large, dark grey 
eyes, and, when she raised them, they had a peculiarly 
searching, but, at the same time, somewhat of a be- 
seeching, expression. 

“T don’t want to stay,” she continued, drawing 
back towards the door ; ‘‘ but I meant to tell you, that 
—I’m sorry I made you so uncomfortable.” - 

We all looked at Miss L’Estrange; but before 
anything explanatory could be said, Miss Palmer mur- 
mured that she did not know her afternoon lesson, and 
made her escape. 

“ Well,” said Juliet, *‘so we are to be tormented 
with apologies and misunderstandings, as well as shy- 
ness! She will be sensitive, I suppose—I cannot 
bear touchy, sensitive people.” 

“No,” said Belle ; ‘‘don’t you remember how 
tiresome Fanny Moore used to be ; writing notes of 
apology for things she had done days before and which 
no one had noticed ; and asking us what we had meant 
by things we had said a long while ago ; and quarrel- 
ling, and then crying and making it up, and expecting 
us to cry, too—l’ve no patience with that kind of 
thing. Miss Palmer will be just like Fanny.” 

‘*Tiresome girl,” said Miss L’Estrange; ‘‘ and 
when I had been particularly begging her not to be so 
shy, and saying what a disadvantage it was to her.” 

I do not remember that anything particular hap- 
pened during the rest of that day ; but the next being 
fine, we were sent out for a long walk, Madame giving 
leave to Miss Palmer to stay in the garden, and work 
at her own ‘little plot, which was, no doubt, kindly 
intended as an indulgence both to us and to her. 

Miss L’Estrange was also detained to finish a 
drawing. Our new friend, however, had not long 
been out when she appeared at the window, saying 
that there was a man in the yard with a basket of 
flowers, and might she buy some? Madame gave 
her leave. ‘* And I supposed that they were nosegays 
ef cut flowers,” said Miss L’Estrange, from whom we 
had this account, ‘‘ or I should have asked leave to go 
also, particularly as I had heard you all say that a 
man had been ordered to come ‘for once,’ by Ma- 
dame’s consent.” 

** Yes, to be sure,” we all exclaimed, when Miss 
L’Estrange met us at the gate of the hop plantation, 
and gave us this description of what had occurred. 
*‘ Surely the man is not gone ?” 

** You shall hear,” she replied. ‘In half-an-hour 
my drawing was finished, and Madame dismissed me ; 
so I went into the garden, and there I found that sly 
little thing, sitting on a garden bench, with six plants 
in pots standing before her. There were two polyan- 
thus plants, with flowers nearly as black as Belle’s ; 
and two lovely purple auriculas; and two other 
plants, that I did not much notice because they were 
not in flower. ‘ Oh,’ I exclaimed, ‘so these were the 
plants that the man brought! Why did you not say 








so to Madame?’ She looked confused, but only said, 
*I did not know that I ought.’ I said, 1 knew that the 
man had been ordered to call, and that you would all 
be dreadfully disappoiuted to find him gone. So, she 
looked up and said, ‘ He told me he could not wait; 
but that does not much signify, for he had only these 
polyanthus plants, and I have bought them ; besides 
them and the auriculas, and these cyclamen flowers, 
there was nothing in his basket that was worth hay- 
ing. I gave four shillings and sixpence for these, and 
he took away nothing but some fading hyacinths, and 
some common plants, such as they have got. It 
would have done no good to detain him; and, be- 
sides, he said he could not wait.’ ‘Oh, of course,’ I 
said, ‘if you had chosen all that was worth having 
yourself, it was no use detaining the man.’ ‘ Indeed, 
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I did not send him away,’ she replied ; ‘he said he 
could not wait.’ ‘ But,’ I continued, ‘I am afraid 
they will be very much disappointed, for they have 
been expecting this man for weeks ; and I know they 
particularly wanted some of those shuttlecock-flowers, 
and some auriculas.’ ‘The man said he expected to 
sell them to the young ladies,’ she answered ; ‘ but as 
they were out, and he would not wait, I thought——’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ I interrupted, for I was disgusted at her 
selfishness, ‘I understand perfectly—as they were 
out, you thought you might as well have them 
yourself,’ ” 

All this Miss L’Estrange told us as we advanced 
towards the house, and we were in the full eloquence 
of regret and indignation when, at a turn in the 
walk, we saw Miss Palmer on a garden-seat, with all 
her purchases before her. 

She started up when we appeared, and advanced 
hastily to meet us; but the moment she observed 
Miss L’Estrange with us, shrunk back again, and, 
lifting up her garden-apron, began to knot the 
corners, and twist them with an agitated face. 

That our man should ‘have been suffered to depart 
before we had seen him, and that all his best plants 
should have been picked out by a stranger for herself, 
was such a decided grievance, that offended dignity 
would scarcely permit us to pause before the flower- 
pots ; and I believe we should have passed on, lovely 
and tempting as they looked, if Miss Palmer had not 
risen again, and, colouring up to the eyes, begua 
some stammered excuse about the man’s departure. 

“It was of no consequence,” we answered, 
rather coldly. 

She seemed to be attempting some explanation, 
but stood as if shame and shyness overcame her ; 
when we effectually stopped her by saying, that Miss 
L’Estrange had explained to us that the man had 
nothing left for us—that we were sorry, but hoped 
we should be more fortunate another time. 

Then we swept on towards the house, and she, to 
our extreme surprise, burst into a passion of tears, 
which arrested us, for we felt that, being such a new 
comer, we ought not to have annoyed her so much. 

An awkward pause ensued, during which she 
cried most bitterly,.and we stood looking on, till, 
happily, the first school-bell rang, and with a sudden 
| effort, she controlled her tears, and rushed on into 
| the house to bathe her face and recover herself. 
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sé How odd that anyone with such a keen sense 
of shame should have done so mean an action,” 
observed Miss Ward. 

‘¢] was always sure that I should never like her,” 
said Margaret. ‘‘I felt it the moment I saw her.” 

6 As for me,” Juliet added, ‘‘I knew it before I 
saw her.” 

‘Qh, come,” said the elder Miss Ashley, ‘‘ that 
really is prejudice, Juliet.” 

‘ Prejudice,” I replied, taking up Juliet’s cause, 
“not at all ; our room was pulled to pieces for her 
before she had even entered the house ; and besides, 
we knew by the way Madame brought her up-stairs 
herself, showing her so much more attention than she 
did to us when we arrived, and saying so many times 
that she knew we should be such good friends, we 
were sure by all this that she expected we should not.” 

The elder girls laughed heartily at this. 

‘There certainly was nothing of the kind done 
when I arrived,” said Miss Ward to Miss Ashley ; 
‘on the contrary, just as grandpapa put me down 
out of the carriage, I saw Madame standing on 
the steps with you in her hand, and while she talked 
to grandpapa, you walked up to me and said, ‘ How 
do you do? do you like lemon-drops?’ and imme- 
diately put one into my mouth. We were about six 
years old then, Fanny, and from that moment to this 
" we have been on strictly confidential terms.” 

“Now then, young ladies,” said the English teacher, 
“go up-stairs ; the second bell rings.” 

Accordingly, we all hastened to take off our 
bennets, and proceeded to the school-room, where we 
found Miss Palmer already in her place. 

The afternoon, for the time of year, was un- 
usually warm, and the sun being full upon the school- 
room windows, the blinds were all let down, excepting 
one, which was on the side that looked into the 
garden. Our class was reading, and the children 
were writing copies ; we got on very well to a certain 
point, and then became very inattentive, lost our 
places, and misealled the words; the fact was, that 
our eyes were so irresistibly drawn to the window, 
that it was quite impossible to keep them on the book. 
Something white had been seen gliding in and out 
among the flowers ; it was very distant at first, and so 
silent and light in its movements, that it might have 
been taken for the ghost of a last winter’s snow-wreath ; 
but it shortly drew nearer, and had the audacity to 
lie down among Madame’s best anemone plants. We 
knew very well what it was, namely, a rabbit, Speck 
by name, the favourite pet of little Nannette, Madame’s 
youngest child. The whole school, by means of 
glances and signs, soon became aware of his escape ; 
but we were in such perfect discipline during school- 
hours, and the rules enjoining silence were so strictly 
enforced, that not a word was said; even the little 
owner of the rabbit, though tears ran down her cheeks, 
blotted her eppy, and wetted her chubby little hands, 
continued to work away at her pothooks, only ven- 
turing now and then to cast a glance at the lawn with 
a distressed and crimsoned countenance. 

At length, as I with earnest diligence was trying 
to ring my r’s and run my words sufficiently into one 
another, while I read a speech from Racine, after 











Madame, a loud and sudden sob sounded through 
the school-room, and little Nannette burst into a 
storm of tears, which was all the more vehement for 
her long restraint. Nannette was such a good, sen- 
sible child, and such a scene was so uncommon in the 
school-room, that the teacher and Madame rose in- 
stantly, anxious to ascertain what was the matter. 
‘*The walk was too much for her,’ exclaimed the 
English teacher. 

** Something has hurt her,” cried Madame. 

‘The ink,” said the other teacher, ‘‘may have 
spirted up into her eye.” 

The little girl struggled to speak, and at length con- 
trived to sob out in her native language, ‘‘O mon 
lapin, mon cher Speck! O mon lapin !” 

The mystery was now solved ; Madame hesitated, 
we all looked eagerly at her, but no one stirred ; it 
wanted a quarter of an hour to the time of dismissal. 
‘*We could catch him, Madame,” said Miss Ward, 
‘¢if we all went at once.” 

A murmur of assent ran through the classes. 
The rabbit had now got a long way off ; Nannette’s 
sobs burst forth afresh. ‘‘ Well, young ladies,” said 
Madame, ‘‘ for once you may.” 

We did not need a second bidding, but down 
went papers, pencils, books and work; and out we 
rushed into the sunshine, teachers and scholars. 

What a joyous chase it was ; we had lost sight of 
the rabbit, and had rushed almost to the very end of 
the lawn after him, when turning we beheld him near 
the house ; back we ran ; off he went into the shrub- 
bery ; many times one and another seemed to be just 
upon him. We cleared the little flower-beds ; he 
turned, we doubled, whooping and crying to one 
another. No one ran like Belle; we thought she 
was sure to catch the rabbit; she dashed through a 
clump of laurustinus shrubs ; but just as we were sure 
she must be upon him, down she came with a loud 
crash and such a scream, that we all rushed to the 
spot with beating hearts. 

Alas! poor Belle had forgotten Miss Palmer’s 
flower-pots, had caught her foot against one, broken 
another, and scratched her arms and face all over with 
the gravel. 

The English teacher picked her up; at first she 
cried, more through fright than pain ; and while the 
elder girls condoled with her, rubbed her bruises, and 
put her torn dress a little to rights, the children con- 
tinued the chase after their rabbit. Belle soon left 
off sobbing, shook back her curly hair, and declared 
she was not much hurt; but, though she tried to 
laugh at her scratches, they were evidently painful, 
and she was obliged to sit down on the grass before 
she could Jimp homewards. 

‘‘Such a violent fall!” said Miss Quain, the 
English teacher ; “it was a mercy Miss Belle did not 
break any bones; how came they here, these pots, 
just in the middle of the walk ?” 

Every eye looked towards Miss Palmer, 

*¢ Are these your flower-pots ?” asked Miss Quain. 

*‘ Yes, ma’am,” replied the new pupil ; ‘‘ at least,” 
and then she hesitated. 

** At least what ?” asked Miss Quain. 

*¢ At least—I paid for them.” 
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‘“¢Tf you paid for them of course they are yours; 


varication ?” 


| were full of tears, and she wished to prevent them 
why could you not have said so without this pre- | from falling. 


Her spade went in several times, while she con- 


Miss Palmer looked extremely uncomfortable, and | tinued to look steadily before her ; at last, she set it 


began to pick up her pots ; two of them were broken, 
and the purple auriculas that they contained were all 
torn from the stems, crushed and completely ruined. 

**T am sorry to have spoilt your auriculas, Miss 
Palmer,” said poor Belle. 

‘There is no need to apologise,” replied Miss 
Quain, rather sharply ; ‘‘ they ought not to have been 
left there ; a most dangerous thing to do when so many 
children are playing about here. Whereaboutsis your 
garden, Miss Palmer ?” 

‘* Behind these shrubs, ma’am,” said the culprit. 

** Then carry them there directly ; let the flowers 
be planted at once, and then take the pots to the 
coach-house,”’ I 

Still Miss Palmer hesitated. ‘If my orders are 
not obeyed at once J shall forfeit the plants,” said 
Miss Quain. 

Thereupon, the broken auriculas and the other 
plants were slowly lifted up by their owner, and 
carried away, as well as the pieces of pots and the 
scattered leaves. This little episode had almost made 
us forget the white rabbit, till we saw the hunting 
party returning slowly towards us, with failure plainly 
written in their faces. 

They had chased the rabbit as far as the hedge 
which divided the garden from the hop plantation, 
and the cunning little animal had crept into the 
very middle of it ; so that, as it had not been trimmed 
that spring, they could not reach him, though they 
watched him, and surrounded him on both sides, 
After nibbling some of the green hawthorn twigs, he 
sat up and began to rub his face in the most placid 
style ; till at last, when their patience was nearly tired 
out, he deliberately ran through the midst of them, 
and bounded away among the hop poles, till they 
lost sight of him. 

We could distinctly hear the sound of Miss 
Palmer’s spade behind the trees. Belle presently rose 
from the grass ; perhaps, as she had unintentionally 
spoilt the auriculas, and as she knew that the posses- 
sion of them: had already been somewhat embittered 
to their owner by the remarks we had made, she 
wished to show some interest in the operation of 
planting them, or to see how far they were injured. 

However this may be, she asked Juliet and me 
to give her each an arm, and we all proceeded behind 
the laurustinys shrubs, to Miss, Palmer’s garden, 
Belle was vexed at the mischief she had caused ; but 
in our inmost hearts I believe we were both secretly 
pleased at it, as an instance of what seemed such strict 
poetical justice. Miss Palmer had taken advantage of 
our absence to purchase plants which had been brought 
for us, and now these very plants were broken and 
spoilt by one of us; and she herself was scolded, 
instead of being compassionated on the occasion. 

Belle, limping slightly, advanced between us ; but 
Miss Palmer continued to dig, and did not look at us. 

The afternoon sun, already getting low, was 
shining full on her flushed face, and it seemed to me 
that she held it inconveniently high, because her eyes 
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| 











in so close to a pretty little plant that I thought she 
would dig it up, and exclaimed, ‘‘O Miss Palmer, 
do you see your little heartsease ?” 

On this she looked down, and the tears dropped 
on her cheeks ; she hastily dashed them away, and 
then stooping, moved the earth from her heartsease, 
and taking up the flower-pots, began to turn out the 
plants and set them in the space she had dug over. 

*“‘T am afraid the auriculas are spoilt for this 
spring,” said Belle. 

‘*Yes,” replied Miss Palmer, without looking 
either at us or at them ; and there certainly could 


not be any doubt about the matter, for every stalk 


was snapped, and every leaf was broken. 

‘‘ Well, certainly,” said Juliet, rather sharply, 
*¢ Belle has been severely punished for tumbling over 
them ; she has hurt her foot very much.” 

‘*T am very sorry, and I said so at first,” said Miss 
Palmer, still without looking at us. 

**Oh, I beg your pardon,” answered Juliet; ‘I 
did not hear you, and I thought, as Belle had said 
several times that she was sorry about the plants, it 
seemed odd that you did not say ? 

*¢ Juliet, I wish you wouldn’t,” interrupted Belle. 
**T did not come here to make her say anything. I 





| am sorry, and I did not remember that the pots stood 


there.” 

‘*- Very well,” said Juliet, *‘ then that is all, it 
seems ; your foot will soon be well, and if it was 
worse, perhaps Miss Palmer would think it served you 
quite right.” 

There is no saying what passionate rejoinder 
might have been made to this, nor how far we might 
have forgotten all kindness and propriety, if the chil- 
dren, backed by Miss Ashley and Miss L’Estrange, 
had not dashed in upon our counsels, declaring that 
the rabbit had reappeared, that he was behind the 
yard palings, and that if we would come and help, 
they were sure that he could be surrounded and 
caught. Accordingly, Juliet and I ran away with 
them, Belle limped home to the house, and Miss 
Palmer was left behind to reflect on what had passed 
and plant her broken flowers. 

Of course we did not catch the rabbit; but our 
zeal satisfied little Nannette that we were sorry for 
her loss, and anxious to repair it. 

Many tears were shed that night by Speck’s 
little mistress on his account ; but the next day Miss 
Ward gave her another rabbit, quite as white and 
much less wild than Speck; so she was completely 
consoled, and he was forgotten. 

That fine day was succeeded by a very rainy 
night, and it, rained all the next day, so that little 
Nannette’s rabbit had been bought through the 
gardener, whose apprentice had one for sale, and who 
was allowed to bring it into the hall, and exhibit it to 
us there, as Madame said, “for once ;” a phrase by 
which she prefaced nearly every indulgence of the 
many she gave us, 

The next day was also wet, and it was not till 
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the following morning that we could go out. ‘The 
Jeaves had expanded so much during the soft rain, 
and everything looked so fresh, that while we were 
dressing we speculated as to whether we might ven- 
ture to plant out our young geraniums that Madame 
was taking care of in the frames ; and were full of 
hope for our different plants and seeds, What, then, 
was our consternation on reaching our little gardens, 
to find Belle’s beautiful polyanthus, her black poly- 
anthus, which was the pride of her heart, and of which 
even Madame had condescended to ask for an offset— 
that very black polyanthus which we had left so 
blooming, with every leaf, stock, and flower cut clean 
off level with the ground, just as if a knife had been 
passed over them by some person, who, contented with 
despoiling the plant, had left its ruins lying just where 
they fell! The whole school stood round lamenting, 
with the exception of Belle and Miss Palmer ; for the 
former, though her foot was nearly well, could not 
run yet; and the latter had exhibited no wish to 
come into the garden ; on the contrary, she had ex- 
pressed her disappointment that we were not going to 
take a walk instead ; and, as we well remembered 
afterwards, had said, ‘‘ She was sure she should never 
take any pleasure in her garden again.” 

Everybody’s exclamation was, ‘‘Who can have 
done this?” and poor Belle, when she arrived at the 
spot, stood silent for awhile with vexation ; and then 
could not help remarking how curious it was that her 
plant should have died so soon after she had destroyed 
the lovely auriculas. However, she took her misfor- 
tune very well, and began to pick upand examine the 
flowers. 

“This has evidently been done with a knife,” said 
Juliet, 

Just at that moment we observed that Miss 
Palmer was standing among us; we had been too 
much absorbed to notice her approach. 

‘© A knife, and nothing but a knife, has done it,” 
exclaimed Miss L’Estrange, stooping down more 
closely over the plant; ‘‘and here, Belle, is a foot- 
mark close to the root, not a new foot-mark.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Palmer, ‘‘that might have been 
made in the chase after the rabbit.” 

‘¢ We never came this way,” said one and another ; 
“no one came near these gardens but Belle herself, 
just before she fell.” 

‘*Then she made the foot-mark herself, perhaps,” 
remarked Miss Palmer. 

** How could she?” replied Miss Ashley, steadily ; 
‘* don’t you see that it points the other way ?” 

“TI was only trying to account for it,” said Miss 
Palmer, reddening under Miss Ashley’s eye. 

‘* Well, I see mo use in accounting for it,” said 
Belle, mournfully ; ‘‘no accounting will make it grow 

in 2? 


* I do see the use,” replied her sister, ‘‘ for it could 
not possibly, have been cut without hands.” 

Upon this, Miss Palmer fixed her large eyes for 
& moment on Miss L’Estrange with a peculiar expres- 
sion, and a thought flashed into my mind which I 
would not for the world have expressed ; but which 
1 saw plainly written on the faces of all my com- 
panions, and was conscious that Miss Palmer saw it 


| 
_ too; but she did not continue to meet our gaze, she 
| turned hastily round, and, snatching up her rake, 
| began diligently to work in her garden ; but so timing 
the strokes of her tools, that she could hear every sen- 
| tence we uttered, and sometimes turning half round, 
the rake suspended in her hand, she appeared intently 
to weigh our words. 

‘* Well, this is a very mysterious thing,” said Miss 
Ashley at last, ‘‘ and I wish we could account for it.” 
We all mentally assented to this, but no one said 
anything, till one of the youngest children exclaimed, 
after whispering to the others, ‘I have no knife ; I 
hope Belle does not think I did it.” 

‘* Of course not, child,” said Belle ; here the rake 
was worked very diligently. 

**I did not do it,” said another little girl ; “and, 
besides, Belle has always been so very kind to me.” 

‘There is no one that Belle ever is unkind to,” 
said Miss Ward, who was always the first to say a 
generous thing. 

‘* No,” said little Nannette, ** not on purpose ; she 
did not spoil Miss Palmer’s auriculas on purpose.” 

What an unlucky thing it was ‘that Nannette’s 
conscientious qualification should: have’ been made 
just at that moment. There stood the little gardens 
opposite to one another ; the mould artificially heaped 
up towards the centre of each ; one was crowned by 
the broken auriculas, the other by the cut polyanthus. 
‘**T can only say,” said Miss Ward, breaking the awk- 
ward silence—‘‘I can only say, that I wish I had 
never seen this foot-mark ; I don’t think that all the 
years I have been at school anything has happened 
that has made me feel so uncomfortable ; for you see that 
this is not the foot-mark of a grown-up person : it is 
not Belle’s foot-mark either, it is shorter and wider ; 
there are no hobnails in it, therefore it could not have 
been done by the gardener’s boy ; the polyanthus 
stands so far from the edge, that it could not have 
been reached but for the foot-mark. And that the 
plant was spoilt for mere malice and mischief, and 
not for the sake of getting the flowers, is evident ; 
for they were all left just where they fell.” 

All this was perfectly true, and Miss Ward did 
not say it unkindly ; but we were no nearer to the 
unknown culprit, and there was another pause, during 
which Miss Palmer continued her operations with her 
back turned towards us, till some one. said, ** Who was 
the last of us at these gardens?” 

Several remembered who had been left behind 
while we ran after the rabbit, and Belle went into 
the house, and there was a general though silent nod 
towards Miss Palmer ; who, however, did not turn 
round till little Nannette, with her brown eyes wide 
open, exclaimed bluntly, ‘‘ But Miss Palmer—did 
Miss Palmer do it ?” 

‘‘No one said she did, child,” exclaimed Miss 
L’Estrange, checking her instantly and angrily. 

Miss Palmer had dropped her rake on hearing 
Nannette’s speech ; she now picked it up, and gather 
ing her other tools together, turned and faced us ; 
she was deeply flushed, and as she passed us, she 
said in a low voice, but distinct enough to be heard 
by us all—‘‘ But no one said she did not.” 

(To be continued.) 
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COTTAGE POEMS. 
BY A CURATE. 
IIl.—WAITING FOR ANGELS. 


Two ‘‘little ones” of mine had gone astray ; 
From church and school I missed them all the day, 
And, evening service over, to their home 

Went forth to seek them, early taught to roam. 
Willie and Annie Yeoman were a pair 

Of pretty children,—beauty’s somewhat rare 

In Devilsbye ; for ugliness and sin, 

Though often parted, are still near of kin. 

Like the lonely flowers found on desert sod 


These two sweet children seemed sent straight from God. 


Born in the workhouse both, they could not claim 
A father’s nurture, or a father’s name ; 

And evil was the name their mother bore, 

But still she found them bread, tho’ little more, . 
By labour in the fields. From day to day 

She toiled with men, ‘as coarse and hard as they, 
And more industrious, for she never slacked 

At her rough work, and so she seldom lacked 
Employment. And the farmers round would say 
That ‘‘ Jess was worth her wages any day.” 


The mother absent, Annie kept ‘‘ the house,” 
A one-roomed cottage. Timid as a mouse 
Was little Annie. While she scarce could creep, 
Left all day lonely, playing or asleep 
Upon the floor ; till Willie crept, and then 
Left as sole nurse till mother came again. 
Willie was far the strongest, grown a great 
Stout boy of five. Annie was small at eight ; 
Timid and grave, and with protecting arms, 
Still shielding Willie from impending harms. 
With much resemblance in each childish face 
There was a strange unlikeness. One might trace 
In every feature lines of form the same 
In each ; but the mysterious spirit-flame 
That filled with life the plastic mould of clay 
Wrought deep’ning changes in its wondrous play : 
In Annie’s eyes an inward light it glowed, 
In Willie’s a bright outward stare it showed. 


I reached the hut : already it was night, 
Though early, and the moon was full and bright. 
I reached the door, the soft earth hushed my tread— 
No beaten path-way to the hovel led. 
T entered softly at the open door, 
And saw the children seated on the floor, 
Just where the moon-rays, slanting thro’ the pane, 
Laid down a line of light.. I could remain 
Unseen, and so I stood, in wonder strong 
The children sat so silent, for so long. 


Then Willie’s voice broke out, in doubting strain, 
“*T never saw no angels ;” but again 








Subdued by something Annie had made clear 

To his young mind, ‘‘ They will not come in here, 
Because we have not got a pretty bed, 

P’raps, and we have no father. Teacher said 

They prayed ‘Our Father’ when they went to sleep 
As well as ‘Christ the Lord our souls to keep.’ 
And then the angels came.” 


**O Willie, no. 
Father which art in Heaven it is, you know 
He is our Father too. Sit still and see.”’ 
Again a silence. 


Then there flashed on me 
Out of a Sabbath past a little scene 
Enacted in the school-room. There had been 
A visitor—a rare thing in our school— 
Who taught my class, most lax in form and rule. 
The children fingered all her silk array, 


_ Leant on her knee and seemed to chat and play. 


I heard her talk of angels with a smile— 

She looking like an angel all the while— 

And saw her give the children something each, 
And kindly thought she was not born to teach. 
I came on Annie lingering on her way, 

And looking at her picture, twice that day, 
Two angels bending o’er a little bed, 

She showed me then, and in her face I read 
The seeing of such visions evermore 

About her henceforth, and I pondered sore 
On several sorts of teaching that might lead 
To wait for angels in the time of need, 

As these were waiting. 


Need they had : that day 
They were forsaken. Thither on the way 
I heard the village gossip: She had fled— 
The mother—left her children barely bread 
Enough to last the day, and now alone 
They sat and waited. 


To Our Father’s throne 
My spirit sprang. ‘‘ My faith this instant dies,” 
Rashly I cried, ‘‘unless Thine open skies 
Send help to these.” Another instant brought 
Rebuke and answer to my awful thought : 
‘*Thou art my messenger—do not thou dare 
To leave my little ones, Lo, to thy care 
This night I give them !” 


: Then I stooped and went 
Within, and gave a hand to each, and bent 
My steps to theirs along the pathway white 
To Dame Thorne’s cottage, where they slept that night. 
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“TWO ANGELS BENDING O'ER A LITTLE BED.” 
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THE DEATHS IN THE WILDERNESS. 








Tuat was the impression left upon the heart of 
Israel by an experience which to us is a history. 
They had seen that which we read of—that of 
which we are to speak now; The Deaths in the Wil- 
derness. They were right, and they were wrong, in 
their impressions. Right, in saying that it is a 
solemn and a responsible thing to ‘‘ come anything 
near unto the tabernacle of the Lord ;” that ‘‘it is 
a fearful thing to fall into the hands of that living 
God” who, to all who despise or hate Him, must, 
by the very nature of the Godhead, be (as He calls 
himself) ‘‘a consuming fire.” But wrong, surely— 
our hearts are the witnesses—in so speaking as though 
there were a sort of fatality, a sort of promiscuous 
and indiscriminate mortality, involved in being thus 
brought nigh to Him ; as though his requirements were 
so strict, or his judgments so arbitrary, that no man 
could hear his voice or see his face and live. Every part 
of God’s dealings with them should have corrected such 
an impression. The daily guidance—the daily supplies— 
the daily offering—each one told of a God of mercy, a 
God of compassion, and a God of love. He who led his 
people in the daytime with a cloud, and all the night 
through with a light of fire ; He who brought streams 
out of the rock, and fed them day after day with the 
very bread of heaven ; He who provided for them, 
day by day, a lamb for a burnt-offering, that they 
might never lack the knowledge, however dim and 
misty, of an atonement and a propitiation ; could 
not have been in reality an unloving God: He brought 
them out because He had a favour to them, because 
He had set his love upon them and chosen them. 
‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth.” 

Our subject is a grave one, and we must give it all 
its gravity. It reads a severe lesson to us all. It 
says to us who are far on in life’s journey, ‘‘ Take 
heed lest ye miss that good land which the Lord sware 
unto your fathers.” And it says to the young—to 
those who are at the entrance of the spiritual life— 
those, more especially, who may be on the point of 
drawing nigh (as it were) to the Lord’s tabernacle, 
to give themselves to Him as by solemn compact, 
that they may eat henceforth of the very bread and 
wine upon his table—‘‘ Remember and forget not 
who He is to whom ye thus devote yourselves—He 
is a holy God, He is a just God, of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity, and who cannot bear anything 
that is evil.” But the very language of warning, if 
it be heard in time, has an undersong of mercy. To 
those more especially, whose journey still lies more in 
front than behind them, that must be indeed a voice 
not of terror but of lovingkindness, which says to 
them, ‘‘ This is the way, walk ye in it ”—let no bypath 
allure, let no steep and no obstacle deter you—hold 
on, straight and sure, in the road on which you are 
entering—and ye shall live and not die, ye shall 
prosper in your going, and enter in at last through 
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THE DEATHS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


“ And the children of Israel spake unto Moses, saying, Behold, we die, we perish, we all perish. 









‘ Whosoever 
cometh anything near unto the tabernacle of the Lord shall die: shall we be consumed with dying ?””—Num. xvii. 12, 13. 


the golden gates into the heavenly city. He that 
hath an ear to hear let him hear. 

‘* The deaths in the wilderness.” 

Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, all tell 
of them. The desert through which Israel passed— 
in which for forty years, by reason of sin, Israel not 
only journeyed but wandered—is a desert of graves. 
It need not have been so. A small fraction of those 
forty years would have brought them safely to their 
rest. Travellers year by year cross that desert in 
half the days between Christmas and Easter. There- 
fore the long wandering itself, as well as the mortality 
which stamped it, was a mark of nothing but sin. All 
death is a memento of sin. From the beginning it 
was not so. ‘*Sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin—and so death passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned.” But these wilderness-deaths were 
not only mementoes of sin—they were judgments upon 
sin. Let ustry to understand them. We will not 
enter (for it is needless) into the sad and piteous de- 
tails. We will speak of them rather in their sum, 
just briefly characterizing and classifying them as 
lessons of reverence, lessons of holiness, and lessons 
of submission. 

I. Lessons of reverence. 

1, Nadab and Abihu, sons of Aaron, died in the 
wilderness for offering ‘‘strange fire” when they 
stood to minister before the Lord. They should have 
lighted their censers from the fire supernaturally 
kindled upon the altar of burnt-offering on the occa- 
sion of Aaron’s first sacrifice for himself and for the 
people. The fire of God’s offerings was to be a fire 
provided by Himself. They thought any fire might 
serve the purpose. That which came first to hand 
was good enough for God’s worship. And those two 
men had been highly favoured. They had been 
brought near, with Moses and Aaron and seventy of 
the elders of Israel, to see the God of Israel in the 
holy mount, when “there was under his feet as it 
were a paved work of a sapphire stone, and as it 
were the body of heaven in its clearness.” Men who 
had been admitted once to that vision, were hence- 
forth not as other men in privilege or in responsibility, 
And now they presumed, at the very opening of their 
sacred ministrations, to draw near in careless haste, 
in presumptuous self-pleasing—nay, even perhaps (to 
judge by the context) in a state of intoxication—to do 
the service of the sanctuary. Surely the solemn charge 
must be reiterated here, not in word, but in deed : 
** Be ye clean, that bear the vessels of the Lord.” 
‘* There went out fire from the Lord, and devoured 
them ; and they died before the Lord.” ‘In their 
coats,” as they were—in the sacred linen garments of 
their priestly office—they were carried forth, dead 
men, by their own near kinsmen, and buried without 
the camp. And Aaron their father, and Eleazar and 
Ithamar their brothers, must not rend their clothes, 
but look on in silence upon the awful spectacle. 
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Priests must be all on the Lord’s side, even when the 
stroke comes home, and strips their very house of its 
choicest treasures. They must leave it to others, to 
‘the whole house of Israel,” to ‘‘ bewail the burning 
which the Lord hath kindled.” It was a lesson of 
reverence. ‘Let us have grace, whereby we may 
serve God acceptably, with reverence and godly fear. 
For our God is a consuming fire.” 

2. We pass on through but a few chapters, and find 
interposed, between regulations concerning the sacred 
oil and the shewbread of the tabernacle, and laws for 
the punishment of damage and’ murder, a brief but 
impressive narrative of a death in the wilderness for 
blasphemy. The son of Shelomith—for the poor 
mother’s name is preserved for ever in Holy Scrip- 
ture in this sole connection with a guilty (and himself 
nameless) son—was striving in the camp with a man of 
Israel, and he “‘ blasphemed the name of the Lord and 
cursed. And they brought him to Moses. And they 
put him in ward, that the mind of the Lord might be 
showed them.” And then the word tame, that he 
who had been guilty of “cursing his God” must be 
brought forth out of the camp, the witnesses laying 
their hands upon his head (as though to fix the sin 
upon him), and stoned with stones by all the congre- 
gation. It was a lesson of reverence. ‘* He that 
made the eye, shall he not see? He that made the 
ear, shall he not hear?” 

3. ‘While the children of Israel were in the 
wilderness they found a man that gathered sticks 
upon the Sabbath day.” A small breach, you say, of 
But what are great 


asevere and burdensome law! 
and small when laws of God are in question? ‘‘ They 
that found him brought him unto Moses and Aaron, 


and unto all the congregation. And they put him in 
ward, because it was not declared what should be done 
to him.” And then the word came, that the man who 
had so done this thing must be brought without the 
camp, and stoned with stones by all the congregation. 
And he, too, died in the wilderness. The audacious 
heart of man must be taught the sinfulness of little sins 
—happy if even by such examples it can be brought to 
hear and fear! ‘This too was a lesson of reverence. 

4, And what else was the fate of Korah and his 
company? Men who presumed to censure the exalta- 
tion above them of the very priest and lawgiver of 
Israel! Men who said that they were all equally 
holy, and had all an equal right to the privileges of 
the priesthood! What is that spirit in us which 
makes us kick against God’s order, and see no differ- 
ence between the offices of his house and the freedom 
aud license of a common room? Above all, what is 
that spirit which makes us overlook or disparage the 
necessity of the One Priesthood, and dare to offer our 
own vile offerings without a thought of propitiation or 
of intercession? Is it not the spirit of irreverence— 
the spirit which seeks not of the awful holiness of 
God, yet thinks wickedly that He is even such an one 
as ourselves? ‘‘ How then can man be justified with 
God? or how can he be clean that is born of a 
woman? Behold even to the moon, and it shineth 
uot; yea, the stars are not pure in his sight. How 
much less man, that is a worm! and the son of man, 
which is a worm ! ” 














II. The deaths in the wilderness are lessons, too, 
of holiness. They are warnings, St. Paul expressly 
tells us, against special sins. 

1, Murmuring is one of these. The very chapter 
which celebrates the great deliverance opens the 
record also of ingratitude. ‘‘ They went three days 
in the wilderness, and found no water. The people 
nmirmured against Moses, saying, What shall we 
drink 1” Next there is no bread. ‘‘ Would to 
God we had died by the hand of the Lord in the 
land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh-pots, 
and when we did eat bread to the full!” Bread 
from heaven is the reply of a merciful and long- 
suffering God to the sinful complainings of his people. 
We pass on a little further, and this marvellous gift 
is itself complained of. ‘Our soul loatheth this 
light bread.” Then at last ‘‘ deaths in the wilder- 
ness” rebuke and punish. ‘* The Lord sent fiery 
serpents among the people; and much people of 
Israel died.” We must be taught that first to live 
upon God’s gifts and then to quarrel with them, is a 
sin. It may be expressed with the lips, or it may 
lurk in the heart—but who is there im whom un- 
thankfulness, discontent, the roving wish, the com- 
plaining spirit, has no place? The deaths in the 
wilderness are our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the world are come. 

2: Unbelief is a sin. Take one example of it. 
Men are sent from the wilderness of Paran to search 
the promised land, and bring Israel tidings of their 
future inheritance. With what eagerness must their 
return have been waited for! With what interest, 
with what a sense of honour and of privilege ought 
they themselves to have discharged the duty! Tobe 
the first of all Israel to tread the land-consecrated by 
the ancient footsteps of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob— 
to see with their own eyes that land familiar by uame 
in the traditions even of their bondage, and now so 
soon to be theirs in fruition and possession—how 
should their hearts have burned within them as they 
plucked the cluster of grapes beside the brook of 
Eshcol, and bore it back in triumph to a waiting 
people! Alas! the report was all of peril and of 
impediment. ‘*They brought up an evil report of 
the land which they had searched.” ‘* All the people 
that we saw init were men of great stature... there 
we saw the giants . . . we were but as grasshoppers 
beside them, in their sight and in our own.” And 
then the infection spreads everywhere through Israel. 
§¢ Would God that we had died in the land of Egypt! 
Were it not better for us to return into Egypt?” 
Tn vain did Caleb and Joshua, faithful alone among 
the faithless, rend their clothes in sorrow, and try 
to shame these faithless arguers. ‘The land is 
an exceeding good land. Rebel not ye against the 
Lord. The people of the land are bread for us. 
Their defence is departed from them, and the Lord is 
with us: fear them not.” ‘All the congregation 
bade stone them with stones.” Then “the glory of 
the Lord appeared in the tabernacle.” The long- 
suffering of God himself is wearied out by such 
unbelief. There must be deaths again in the wilder- 
ness to serve as finger-posts and beacons to later gene- 
rations. Yes, all that generation must lay its bones 
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there, save two only. ‘‘ Your carcases shall fall 

in the wilderness.’”” Turn you, get you back into 

the wilderness. You were on the very verge and 

margin of your rest, but your unbelief has dashed 

from your lips the cup of blessing. Your little 

ones shall enter in, when forty years have first been | 
spent in vague and purposeless wanderings hither and» 
thither through this desert, Nor shall this punishment 

be without its present foretaste. Those men who | 
returned from the search, only to make the congrega- 

tion murmur against the promise and against the Lord, 

died at once by the plague before the Lord. Such is 

unbelief: the sin of saying, God cannot, or, God will 

not, when He has declared that He both can and 

will. Yes, the graves of a generation testify against 

us, when we either think scorn of the pleasant land, 

or “‘limit the Holy One of Israel” in his power to 

bring us in thither. 

3. And presumption is a sin. How instructive the 
close of that narrative to which we have last referred ? 
No sooner has the voice of judgment irrevocably 
spoken, than a new phase of disobedience opens, 
“ We have sinned” in doubting God’s power: ‘“‘lo, 
we be here, and will go up unto the place which the 
Lord has promised.” In vain did their leader warn 
them that the time was past: their day of grace (in 
this sense) had gone down to its setting: now the 
meek suffering of punishment is the one duty and the 
one hope of the sinner: ‘‘the Lord is not among 
you” for conquest, though his mercy may still be 
yours for pardon. In vain ‘‘ they presumed to go up 
unto the hill top”: they have sinned by unbelief, 
now they will atone for it by presumption. But they 
go alone: the ark moves not, nor Moses, from the 
camp on which the cloud of the presence rests gloomily 
and with threatening: the word spoken in unbelief 
now comes true in punishment : the Amalekite comes 
down, and the Canaanite—the sword of God in their 
hand—and smites and discomfits Israel even unto 
Hormah. Strange and wonderful fertility of evil! 
We doubt, we hesitate, we linger, we disbelieve, while 
energy is required of us: then we set forward, we 
arm ourselves, we affect despatch and resolution and 
courage, when the blackening corpses of our comrades, 
and the verdict of punishment upon ourselves, should 
warn us to tarry in the camp and bear humbly the 
indignation of the Lord because we have sinned 
against Him ! 

4, And let our last lesson of holiness, as taught 
by the deaths in the wilderness, be drawn from 
Kibroth-hattaavah, ‘“‘ the graves of lust.” It is the 
same lesson, in substance, taught also at the foot of 
Sinai, when Moses descending from the Mount heard 
the sound of wicked revelry and saw the people naked 
in lascivious wantonness ; the same lesson, in sub- 
stance, with that legible in Shittim, when the people 
committed whoredom with the daughters of Moab, 
when Israet joined himself unto Baal-peor, and the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against him. ‘* Kibroth- 
hattaavah, the graves of lust.” The desert is full of 
them ; of the sepulchres of men who lusted after the 
forbidden pleasure ; men who sowed to the flesh, and 
of the flesh (in the most literal sense) reaped cor- 
ruption. The desert is full of them; that eastern 














wilderness between Egypt and Oanaan: and what of 
a desert greater and more desolate still—the wilderness 
of this world—the wilderness of human life? Yes, in- 
deed ! high above all the monuments reared in human 
suffering to human sin, tower the desert-memorials of 
sinful lust. Where the world slays its thousands, the 
flesh has slain its ten thousands. Young men, standing 
on the threshold of a Christian manhood —dedicating 
yourselves (it may be) in solemn profession to a Saviour 
who bought you back from all iniquity by the price of 
his most precious blood—be it yours to count well 
the cost of that warfare to which you are girding your- 
selves, as with temptations from without, so also and 
chiefly with evil lustings from within. Greater in- 
deed is He that is in you than he that is in the 
world : but see that He be indeed in you—in you eas 
your ever-present help, in you as your strength 
against that ‘‘corruption which is in the world,” 
which is’ in the heart of man, *‘through lust!” God 
grant that none of us who now read together the 
record of Israel’s sin and Israel’s judgment, may have 
this, at a later day, for the head-stone of his own 
sepulchre, ‘‘ Kibroth-hattaavah—a grave of lust!” 

II, Finally, the deaths in the wilderness teach a 
lesson, as of reverence, as of holiness, so also of sub- 
mission. 

1. In Mount Hor, by the coast of Edom, a 
message reaches the lawgiver of Israel, announcing 
the near end of his brother and companion in toil 
and patience for Israel. It is the fulfilment, for 
Aaron, of the curse of Meribah. Commanded to 
speak to the rock, bidding it to give forth its water 
for the supply of the congregation, they had smitten 
it once and twice: the water came out abundantly, 
by the word of the Lord ; but they who had trans- 
gressed, even in one small particular, the letter of 
their mandate, must exemplify the universal warning, 
‘¢Be sure your sin will find you out.” They shall 
not bring the congregation into the land which God 
had given them. Judge we how bitter must. have 
been the disappointment! How would all the toil, 
and all the anxiety, and all the reproach and buffet- 
ing, of their responsible yet thankless office, have 
been at once compensated and forgotten, might they 
but have seen their task accomplished, and Israel in 
secure possession of his rest and his inheritance! But 
no: they have themselves swerved from the letter of 
one of God’s commands, and have failed, to that ex- 
tent, to honour Him before his people. That dispen- 
sation, of which they were the chief ministers and 
mediators, was designed to teach to a whole world 
the lesson of God’s holiness and of man’s duty. If 
they failed themselves to exemplify it, the offence 
must not, for the truth’s sake, for holiness’ sake, for 
salvation’s sake, go unpunished. Aaron must die, 
and Moses, disappointed men; disappointed, but 
trusting and submissive still) And now the two 
brothers must go up together in the sight of all Israel 
into Mount Hor, knowing wherefore they go, and 
surrendering themselves implicitly to the will of God. 
There in the top of the mount Moses strips Aaron of 
his priestly garments, and puts them upon Eleazar 
his son; and there Aaron dies, in the top of the 
mount, and Moses and Eleazar retura alone. For 
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thirty days all Israel mourns for Aaron, and then the 
work of life goes on without him: the stream has 
quickly closed over the life that has sunk in it, and 
God’s work, once his, is now another’s. Few men, I 
imagine, read unmoved the record of this end. The 
scene is before us, in the pages of Holy Scripture, as 
no picture and no traveller’s tale could paint it : and 
I have called this death in the wilderness, and one 
other, a lesson of submission. It shows us the ser- 
vant offering up life itself in duty, and then accepting, 
as one part of duty, the chastisement which takes life 
away. It shows us that, when God chastens, yea, 
when God punishes, yea, if God even inflicts death 
itself as the penalty of an individual sin, there is no 
proof there of his condemnation: He has done all 
things well: He honoured his servant with his great 
commission, and if He visits his sin with scourges, He 
is his Master and his Father and his Redeemer still. 
2. The one life is taken, and the other is doomed. 
No long time, it is probable, elapses between the two 
deaths ; between the sepulchre of Hor and the sepul- 
chre of Pisgah. The weary wanderings of the desert 
were nearly accomplished by both the brothers : now 
the whole generation which left Egypt, save two 
persons, has passed away: when they number Israel 
**in the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho,” 
there is not found among them one man numbered 
before in the wilderness of Sinai, but Caleb only and 
Joshua: and now the leader and the lawgiver must him- 
self die : the last death in the wilderness is the death of 
Moses ; that strangest and most mysterious of all de- 
partures ; not, like Aaron’s decease, soothed by the 
presence of a loving son and brother, but accom- 
plished in solitude and silence, the Lord showing him 
all the land of promise, the Lord closing his eyes, 
and the Lord burying him. O marvellous combina- 





tion of ‘* the goodness and severity of God!” The 
penalty enforced to the letter, but so enforced as to 
turn it into the highest of honours and the tenderest 
of consolations! Not by punishment is love forfeited : 
not because of punishment is the nomenclature of 
love changed. I¢ is ‘* Moses the servant of the Lord” 
who dies there in the land of Moab: and when the 
Divine voice speaks for the first time directly to Joshua 
the son of Nun, the ‘*‘ minister” and the successor, it 
still speaks as of one tenderly loved and cared for, 
‘6 Moses my servant is dead ; now therefore arise thou, 
and go over this Jordan!” The last death in the wilder- 
ness is a death without sting. He of whom God can 
say when he is departed, ‘* My servant is dead,” must 
indeed be not so much dead as sleeping ; he is in the 
Lord’s hand still, and God will not for ever leave his 
soul in hell, He still lives to Him who both quick- 
eneth the dead, and calleth things that are not as 
though they were. 

Let us all enter, if we have not entered yet, upon 
that service, which is indeed perfect freedom and 
tenderest love. Let us place ourselves, if we have 
not placed ourselves yet, under the guidance of that 
hand which, even when it corrects, loves still; yea, 
because it loves, rebukes and chastens, So, when 
death comes—when the dark valley must be traversed, 
and the deep swift river crossed—we will fear no evil, 
He who has been our guide unto death will guide us 
through death : and when He has laid us to rest, in 
a tomb still marked by his loving eye, will say of us 
to the generation which survives to take up his un- 
finished, his unending work, ‘*‘ My servant is dead ”— 
now arise ye, and minister to me in his place, that, in 
the great day of Christ’s appearing, ‘‘ both he that 
soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together ! ” 

C. J. VaucHan, 





THE WALDENSES. 
PART, II.—THEIR PAST HISTORY AND SUFFERINGS. 


‘** Halt, passenger! take heed what you do see, 
This stone doth tell for what some men did die.” 


Tavs run the first two lines of that quaint metrical 
inscription which many a visitor to Edinburgh has read 
on the ‘ Martyrs’ Monument” in the Greyfriars 
Churchyard. We remember being there on a spring 
morning some years ago in company with a revered 
friend from England. The sun shone full on the 


great upright stone between its flanking pillars; the | 


most of them lie here.” Beneath the slab itself, 
carved on an open Bible, there follows this grand and 
solemn passage from the Apocalypse : *‘I saw under 
the altar the souls of them that were slain for the 


| word of God, and for the testimony which they held : 


and they cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, 
O Lord . . .” Having read thus far, I perceived my 


grass beneath was enamelled by early ‘daisies ; while | friend’s lips quiver, and his eyes fill with tears, The 
all around there was a “stillness calm and holy ” that | remaining words were read in silence—the words of 


accorded with the place and the scene. My friend, 
after gazing on the spot awhile in silence, began to 
read aloud the old inscription, his tones gathering 


increased animation as line after line recounted cruel | might not have had elsewhere. 
After | within a bow-shot of the spot where many, whose 


wrongs endured, and heroic faith displayed. 





God’s own book going right to the heart as no others 
can. The place and the circumstances gave to this 
passage of sacred Scripture a depth and solemnity it 
We were standing 


the poetry there follows this record :— ‘‘ From | bones lay beneath, had sealed their testimony with 


1661 to 1688 there were executed at Edinburgh | their blood. 


about an hundred of noblemen, gentlemen, ministers, 
and others ; noble martyrs for Jesus Christ. The 


The intervening two hundred years 
seemed to shrink out of sight, and the great future 
day to draw near, when a response shall be given to 
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that question—‘* How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth ?” 

Far away from Scotland last spring, on our way 
from Turin to La Tour, the little capital of the 
Waldensian valleys, when their wooded mountains rose 
to view, it seemed as if we were approaching “‘ con- 
secrated ground ;” and when, within the valleys them- 
selves, we visited scene after scene associated with 
the sufferings of those who kept Christ’s word and 
did not deny his name, it seemed as if the whole ter- 
ritory had a sacredness, and every hamlet might have 
its ‘Martyrs’ Monument.” If our patriotism should 
be kindled on the field of Marathon, and our piety 
grow warmer amid the ruins of Iona, certainly it 
would be strange if one who knows what these rocks 
and mountain-sides have witnessed, could visit this 
renowned territory without a deepened reverence for 
the power of conscience, and an increased abhorrence 
of the system that would strangle its freedom. 

An old Waldensian writer, speaking of the dis- 
tinctive marks by which his and every true Church 
might be known, gives these three: ‘‘ Simple con- 
formity to the sacred word : a holy life : persecution 
and the Cross.” Persecution and the Cross! Yes, 
this last mark she can truly be said to have borne 
throughout all her history. It does not indeed so 
forcibly arrest attention in her remote past as in later 
times ; yet even so far back as the ninth century, we 
have historical evidence that the existence of a people 
in these valleys who abjured the Roman yoke was 
most obnoxious to the bigots of that intolerant creed. 
The Waldenses had then a friend, it.is true, in the 
good Claude, Bishop of Turin ; but a letter is extant 
from a brother prelate, angrily calling him to account 
for his lenity towards the heretics who dwelt near his 
diocese. Again, in 1198, previous to the acquisition 
of Piedmont by the House of Savoy, we find a decree 
of Otho IV., Emperor of Germany, commanding the 
then Bishop of Turin to exterminate from his whole 
diocese those * heretiques Vaudoises who attack the 
Catholic faith, and teach pernicious error.” During 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Wal- 


denses suffered less within their own territory than 


in France and Germany, where at that epoch they 
were largely spread—their numbers in Europe being 
at one period so high as 80,000. To confine our 
attention, however, to the persecutions within the 
valieys themselves, it may safely be said that for 
a period of 400 years, i.¢., from the beginning of 
the fifteenth to the end of the eighteenth century, 
the Church and people within that little territory 
were exposed to a succession of assaults so fierce, that 
the story of their preservation is without a parallel 
anywhere else in the world. The Waldenses them- 


selves recount thirty-six distinct persecutions to which | 
tion of their history. In their Arnauds, and Janavels, 


they. have been subjected ; all of them designed to 
force them to yield up their ancient faith, and some of 
them distinctly planned to secure their extermination 
from the face of the earth. 

The story of these persecutions, written like Eze- 
kiel’s roll within and without with lamentations and 
mourning and woe, cannot be detailed in a few 
pages, It would filla volume, It has filled volumes. 





Let my readers open for themselves the pages of 
Leger or Monastier, and they will regard no language 
as too strong either to reprobate the wrongs per- 
petrated on an unoffending people, or to applaud the 
noble struggles for faith and freedom which that peo- 
ple made. In days like ours, when the faith of many 
waxes feeble, and laxity of doctrine, combined with a 
false liberality, would make men tolerant of almost 
any error, it is well to be reminded of those Italian 
mountaineers, who held the truth at a higher price 
than their lives, and who preferred persecution and 
the Cross with a good conscience to peace and ease 
with perjured faith, 

And here let us understand who the real authors 
of the Waldensian persecutions were. Ostensibly, and 
looking on the surface of the page of history, they seem 
to have been the Dukes of Savoy, their own princes, 
Implicated in all this guilt and shame the Dukes 
of Savoy unquestionably were, because these wrongs 
were committed in violation of repeated and solemn 
treaties to protect the Waldenses—whose loyalty 
as subjects had been constant and unimpeached—in 
the exercise of their faith. But the real authors of 
these persecutions were the popes and their agents. 
The crime of the Waldenses was their scriptural re- 
ligion ; and in the eyes of the Roman Church no crime 
is so unpardonable as to assert independence of her 
authority. These poor people had probably suffered 
no harm whatever from the court of Turin, but for 
the pressure ceaselessly brought to bear on it by the 
court of Rome. Dr. Gilly illustrates this very 
forcibly when he says: ‘Let the reader, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, reflect upon the 
tendency of the following specimen of the numerous 
edicts in my possession, and I shall not be accused 
of doing wrong to the Church of Rome, when I 
affirm that the lintels of the Vatican are sprinkled 
with the blood of every Vaudois who died in defence 
of his religion: ‘Charles Emmanuel, by the grace 
of God, Duke of Savoy, Prince of Piedmont, &c. In 
conformity with the brief published by his Holiness, 
our Lord Pope Gregory XV., and with our desire 
to promote the sacred wishes of his Holiness, we com- 
mand, &c.’ Then follows one of those penal enact- 
ments which drove unhappy men to desperation, and 
converted scenes of peace into an arena of frightful 
conflict.” (Gilly, p. 285.) 

Interwoven with the harrowing annals of the 
bloodshed and infernal cruelties endured by the 
Waldenses, is another and a different story: that 
of their heroic courage and chivalrous struggle for 
home and freedom, and for the faith they loved so 
well. These people took up arms in their own defence. 
They fought before they fell, And, apart altogether 
from the sacred cause in which they were engaged, I 
know nowhere a record more thrilling than this por- 


and Jahiers, we find heroes as well as martyrs. The 
defences of Rora and Angrogna, and the Balsille, 
were marvellous deeds of endurance, and daring, and 
trust. The long single-barrelled gun of Janavel is 
still preserved in the library of the little college at 
La Tour. One of the professors, himself a native 
Waldensian, had been showing us the ghastly plates 
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in an old copy of Leger’s History of the Persecu- 
tions, ghastly from the fearful reality they give to 
the narrative itself; and it was startling to see how 
the good man’s eye kindled and his cheek flushed 
when, turning from the book, he snatched up Janavel’s 
now rusty matchlock, and told how the brave fellow 
with this weapon had picked down ruffian after ruffian 
rather than suffer his wife and little ones to endure 
bloody and brutal eruelty. Will any say that Janavel 
did wrong? Grant that he and his comrades should 
not have embrued their hands in blood, —‘‘ oppression 
maketh a wise man mad.” The Waldenses had no 
wish for war or bloodshed. They held their lands 
by right, and had held them from time immemorial ; 
and no stranger could have a right to intrude on 
their little territory to ravage and to destroy. Armed 
troops being sent to exterminate them because they 
would not deny their ancient faith, when they fought, 
they fought in self-defence alone. If ever, therefore, 
in the history of the world such a term were appli- 
cable, theirs was a Holy War. 

In a territory where every spot of ground almost 
has its famous memory, it is difficult to know which 
to select for description. During my stay of twelve 
days in the valleys, I naturally visited very many of 
these. Let me invite the reader’s company first to 
the Vale of Angrogna. 

This valley, or, more properly speaking, this 
mountain gorge, is a lateral branch of the Valley 
of Lucerna ; and from its mouth near La Tour to the 
Pra del Tor at its further extremity, is not above 
six or seven miles in length. Yet in this little defile 


have been enacted some of the most stirring events 


in the Waldensian annals. Taken as a whole, more- 
over, it is the most picturesque, though not the 
grandest, of the valleys. There the traveller from 
Scotland will often be reminded of the Trosachs, if we 
suppose the Trosachs magnified to an Alpine scale. 
Except at the upper and wilder extremity, the moun- 
tains which enclose this Italian glen are wooded to 
their summits ; bold masses of rock rising here and 
there into splintered peaks from out the foliage. And 
such foliage! One must be on the southern slope of the 
Alps to comprehend its beauty. Here are forests of the 
native chestnut and walnut; and as the winding path 
carries us beneath their dense and fragrant shade, we 
see on every hand trees of a size and beauty to adorn 
the finest baronial park in England. In the lower 
portion of the valley we have the clear rushing 
stream by our side, whose banks are here wide enough 
to admit considerable patches of ground to be tilled on 
either hand ; first, the irrigated meadow, now (in 
early spring) enamelled with tufts of the white sweet- 
scented narcissus, resembling at a distance pearls 
gleaming on green velvet. Above, on the slopes, rise 
vineyards and little fields of rye, or maize, intersected 
by mulberry trees for the silkworm; while here and 
there the humble dwellings of the peasant proprietors, 
each with its overhanging roof and rude verandahs, 
rise amid the few acres they both own and cultivate. 


By-and-by, as the valley narrows, our path begins to | 


rise through the forest, and to wind along the steep 
mountain side, passing at many points underneath 
grand overhanging cliffs, in whose crevices, high over- 


head, bushes of the dwarf rhododendron, or alpen- 
rose, display their glowing crimson flowers; while 
from moist nooks within hand’s reach, one may 
gather abundance of the Alpine auricula, and deep 
blue gentian flowers, familiar in our gardens at home, 
Each winding turn of the footpath opens up to us 
a new stretch of the valley, contracting now into a 
grand defile. In sight of one of those vistas, and 
standing some two hundred feet above the stream, 
whose hoarse murmur rises through the woods, let 
us pause a moment. One cannot imagine a more 
delightful combination for painter’s or poet’s eye— 
this intermingling of wooded mountain, and nestling 
hamlets, and craggy peaks, and, far beyond, those 
dazzling snows which rise over the whole into the 
deep blue sky. 

Our guide, a Waldensian peasant, proud of the 
deeds of his forefathers, ere long stops us at a 
point, whose interest is of a higher kind than that 
which mere natural beauty or grandeur can bestow. 
‘¢ This,” said he, ‘‘is the site of Champforans.” 
Yes, it was here that, in 1532, was held the famous 
Synod of the Waldensian Church, whose impress is felt 
in these valleys to the present hour. It was to this 
spot that the Reformer Farel with two friends came 
from across the Alps, that, as younger brethren, they 
might greet this ancient branch of the Christian family, 
and bring the cheering news of a great light now 
dawning over Europe to men who, in their lonely 
solitude among the mountains, had kept their own 
little lamp shining through the weary night of the 
dark ages. 

Approaching the head of the valley, we reached 
another famous spot. Our path here ran along a 
narrow ledge cut in the face of a cliff; and between 
ourselves and the rocks on the opposite bank there was 
but the breadth of the foaming stream, and no more. 
This spot is the key of tho pass; and here one brave 
man could repel ascore, Our guide leant over the 
edge of the precipitous cliff, feathered with foliage, 
and pointing with his finger to a deep black pool where 
the water boiled and seethed far below,—‘‘ That,” 
said he, ‘‘is the Tompie Sachetti,”? Sachetti’s Pool. 
And why so called? In 1488, Charles II. of Savoy, 
at the instigation of Pope Innocent VIII., sent a 
large body of soldiers to invade this little valley, 
and put to the sword every man, woman, and child 
who should refuse to goto mass. The troops were 
not surprised to find a comparatively easy passage 
through the lower portions of the valley, for it was 
ever the custom of the Waldensians, when danger 
threatened, to withdraw into the more inaccessible 
fastnesses ; and for this purpose, Angrogna offered 
peculiar advantages, since at its upper extremity the 
| valley spreads out into a wide and singular amphi- 
| theatre, surrounded on all sides, save one, by steep 
| and inaccessible mountains. This open space, called 
| the Pra del Tor, which in still earlier times had served 
| another purpose, to which we may afterwards advert, 
| was on this occasion filled by the terrified families of the 
valley—women, and little ones, and the aged, being 
| gathered together there, while the strong men had gone 
to defend the pass below. Here, where we now stood, 
| some had planted themselves in ambush, behind the 
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| 
rocks ; while others on the heights above were ready |, 
to harl down huge stones on the assailants, should they 
force the pass. In numbers they were very few in | 
comparison with the overwhelming force now heard ap- | 
prouching ; but they were nerved by a determination | 
to defend all they held dear; their faith was strong | 
in the power of prayer ; and they knew that revered | 
teachers, and aged parents were even then pleading for | 
them on the mountain side. The approaching army | 
is now so near that the jeers and wild insulting tones | 
of the soldiers can be heard, anticipating an easy victory | 
and a full glut of vengeance ; one voice especially is | 
loud above the rest—that of Sachetti, a noted captain, 
and a man of colossal size, who, like another Goliath, 
blasphemously defied the armies of the living God. 
Another moment, and the brave defenders of the 
pass emerge from their hiding-places, and stand, 
fronting the intruders. The battle begins. Soldier 
after soldier, as they attempt to force a passage, 
is shot down—nor have the brave peasants yet lost 
/an inch of ground. Sachetti, maddened with rage, 
pours it forth in bold but impotent threats ; neither 
he nor his men perceiving that behind the Waldenses 
there advances down the gorge a new power, which 
neither he nor they anticipated. Driven on by the 
wind, a dense mist had already blotted from sight 
the upper portion of the valley, and in a few 
minutes more had enveloped themselves. So dense 
the mist, a man may now scarce discern his comrade! 
In any unknown mountainous country such an occur- 
rence is fitted to alarm. Each object is confused ; 
each danger is magnified ; and on slippery rocks 
like these, the next step may be death. A panic 
seizes the troops—their boasting is cooled now. The 
Waldenses, knowing every inch of ground, follow up 
their advantage, and press forward on the retreating 
mass—now confused and disorganised, uncertain, too, 
whether their assailants are a score or a thousand. 
Vast numbers perished that day. Driven backward on 
each other within the narrow defile, they fell headlong 
over the rocks, The infamous Sachetti, among the 
rest, was struck down by the hand of God, and not of 
man ; for, slipping his foot on a rocky ledge that over- 
hung the stream, his huge frame lost its balance and was 
precipitated into the rapid, which carried the mangled 
corpse into that deep boiling pool, from whence it 
was with difficulty dragged forth, and which to this 
hour bears his dishonoured name. 

Curiously enough, the very day on which we as- 
cended the Vale of Angrogna, we found the priest of 
the district (for there are some Papists even in An- 
grogna) superintending—for lack of other employment, 
perhaps—a body of workmen who were repairing and 
widening the path near this very point we have at- 
tempted to describe. ‘*‘Ah!” said our guide, “I 
don’t like to see this at all ; for if we had to defend 
Angrogna again, the narrower the road the better.” 

Every visitor to La Tour must be struck by the 
singular mass of rock which rises behind the little 
town from the upper slope of a mountain in the Vale 
of Lucerna, in form somewhat like the ‘‘ Lion’s head” 
of Arthur’s Seat which looks down on Edinburgh. 
This rock is the Castelluzzo. The sad history of 





Waldensian massacres causes us to look up to that 


rock with the same thrilling interest with which we 
regard the tower of the old church of St. Germain 
lAuxerrois in Paris, where hung the bell that sum- 
moned to the massacre of St. Bartholomew. These 
now peaceful valleys have had, once and again, their 
“St, Bartholomew ;” and from that Castelluzzo it was, 
that on April 27th, 1655, the signal was given to exe- 
cute the dreadful orders of Christina, Regent of Savoy, 
who, acting for her son, Charles Emmanuel IL, and 
under her holy. father, the Pope, sent an army of 
15,000 men into the valleys, to massacre every Pro- 
testant they contained! Think of 15,000 bigoted 
soldiers, infuriated by passion, let loose on a quiet and 
defenceless people, hemmed into this narrow mountain 
territory—let loose with the express command of their 
sovereign to ravage and to kill—their excesses ex- 


/ cused, and even sanctioned, because committed in the 


service of the Holy Church! When one even tries 
to imagine what will happen when these 15,000 wolves 
are hounded on their prey, we shudder, and exclaim, 
“God pity his poor sheep, thus penned within their 
* ancient fold !’ ” 

But the story itself, as given by Leger, an eye- 
witness, surpasses all imagination. It would seem as 
if the fiends of the pit had been let loose—so many 
and monstrous were the cruelties practised on these 
poor Waldenses. ‘* Children,” says he—and we 
do not give the most hideous portions of his de- 
scription—*‘‘ torn from their mothers’ breasts, were 
seized by the feet and dashed against the rocks or 
walls, which were covered with their brains, while 
their tender bodies were cast on the common heaps ; 
or one soldier, seizing one limb of these innocent 
creatures, and another taking hold of the other, would 
tear them asunder, beat their mothers with them, and 
at last throw them into the fields, The sick and 
aged, both men and women, were either burnt in 
their houses, or literally cut in pieces ; or, stripped of 
their garments, were tied up like a ball, with their 
heads between their legs, and rolled over rocks. . 

It was then,” adds the historian, ‘‘ that the fugitives, 
who had been snatched like brands out of the flames, 
could address God in the words of the 79th Psalm :— 


© O God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance ; 
Thy holy temple have they defiled ; 
They have laid Jerusalem on heaps. 
The dead bodies of thy seryants have they given 
To be meat unto the fowls of the heaven, 
The flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of the earth. 
Their blood have they shed like water . . .; 
And there was none to bury them.’” 


In this horrible massacre the malice of Rome had 
full scope ; but for once her craft was at fault. The 
enemy had overshot the mark. Such hideous work 
as this would not hide. Leger, a Waldensian pastor, 
and, as we have said, himself an eye-witness of these 
unspeakable atrocities, fled to the friendly Swiss can- 
tons, and with bursting heart and burning words 
proclaimed his people’s wrongs. The news spread 
like wildfire. Never was a finer illustration of the 
Scripture truth, that ‘‘ where one member suffers all 
the members suffer with it,” than Protestant Europe 
afforded at that memorable epoch. To their everlasting 
honour, the Swiss cantons first took up the cause of 
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the remnant of Christ’s suffering ones. Great Britain, | Cromwell’s great secretary, John Milton—and who was 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, even France, raised | commanded to express in terms of stern remonstrance 
one loud and united remonstance, sending special | and unmistakeable warning, the horror and indignation 
messengers therewith to the Court of Savoy. Oliver | of England’s Protector. Besides the Latin letter in 
Cromwell was then Protector of England. Let his | which he spoke for his illustrious master, Milton wrote 
name be ever gratefully remembered and honoured as | an English sonnet, where he gave his own feelings 
the Protector of the Waldenses! No sooner did | vent in lines that will only perish with the language ; 
he hear the news than he proclaimed a fast through 


England and Scotland; and ordered a special ‘©ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEMONT. 

? 
collection to be made for the relief of the suffering | ‘‘ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
remnant, now creeping from their hiding-places among Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; 


. = tis - Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
the mountains. This subscription yielded the large When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 


sum of 30,000/.—2,000l. of which were given by Forget not : in thy book record their groans 
Oliver himself out of his privy purse ; and it will in- Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
terest my readers to know that while this sum, designed Slain by the bloody champ ba born d 
& Seated Gee es Wiedteneet..ens- in fees wath oe | Mother with infant down the rocks. heir moans 
- > - | The vales redoubl’d to the hills, and they 
bezzled by Charles II.,—who insolently declared that | To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
he would not pay the debts of a usurper—Wiiliam | O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
and Mary made a fresh grant to the Waldenses, in| The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
: . . ~ A hundred fold, who, having learn’d thy way, 
lieu of that which Cromwell raised and Charles spent, Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 
—and it is out of this latter fund that at this hour | 
each Waldensian pastor is receiving 770 francs (about | The lips which uttered that concluding prayer, the 
301.) a year, paid him by the British Government to | hand that penned it, have long ago crumbled into 
aid his scanty maintenance. Well were it, let us | dust: let us who are alive give God thanks that the 
add, if all our State obligations had a history and | time has at length arrived when Milton’s prayer is 
a destination so honourable ! | being marvellously answered ; and how much cause 
But Cromwell did more. He despatched to Turin | for such thanksgiving we have, I hope in next num- 
a special envoy in Sir Samuel Morland, who carried a | ber to show. 
letter to the Duke in Latin—the composition of | D. K. Gurarie. 








DEW. 
“T will be as the dew unto Isracl.”—Hosea xiv, 5. 


Sort y it falls on the seed new-sown 
Where the soil is hard and dry, 

And never a noble plant has grown 

In all the years gone by. 


Softly it falls on the tender blade, 
That has drooped in thirsty pain 

All the day on the upland glade 
For lack of the early rain. 


Softly it falls on the green-eared wheat 
That feared it must wither away 

Tn the searching rays of noontide heat 

In the sultry summer day, 


Softly it falls on the grass new-mown, 
And crushed by the mower’s foot— 

The widowed grass, with flower gone, 
’ And little left but the root. 


Softly it falls on the lowliest weed 
3y the forest wayside found, 

As on fragrant flowers that all men heed 

In a royal garden-ground. 


And not for the seed and plant alone 
Does it come each day anew, 

But to show to man the love of One 
Who saith ‘‘I am as the dew.” 


But it oft complains, ‘‘ His love, alas! 
Js but partly seen in me ; 
For if He cares so much for the grass, 
Then how much more for thee ! ” 
S. R. Powrns, 
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Wiruin the last ten years a small country parish | tilled. But the purple heather-bloom, the deep rich 
| in Hanover has gained a singular notoriety in the | colouring of both cloud and sunshine, the clear broad 
history of Missions. It has originated, plauned, and | streams, the clumps of wood, and the sudden valleys 
| 





sustained a Mission of its own. It is neither large | that dip down like crevases in the even roll of the 
nor wealthy, yet it has more Mission stations abroad | country, laid hold of Harms with a powerful fascina- 
than some not inconsiderable Churches, and it sup- | tion, and he declared there was not a country in the 
\| plies not only money but men. Familiar as we are | world he would as soon live in. The people might be 
with brilliant missionary enterprises, this seems to sur- | ignorant, but they were sturdy, free, and independent, 
pass them ; and it rather gains in interest and marvel | like the fresh strong winds that swept their heath ; 
when we know that it is the work of one man. It is | and Harms had a firm, strong will, a determined in- 
from the parish minister that the impulse sprung ; the | dependence, and an unmistakable individuality of 
conception was his own ; and but for his undaunted, | chafacter. From the first he was attracted to the 
simple-hearted faith, it seems unlikely that it could | place, and seems to have always turned to it with 
| have been ‘carried out. Now that he is gone to his | more than the feeling of a home. At school and at 
I} rest, it may be worth while to look into his life ; to | the university he left the impression of great ability, 
see what light it throws upon his work ; to discover | and the most rigorous application ; and at Gottingen, 
by what power he did so much. where he studied, he seems to have conceived the idea 
‘ of ranging through the whole domain of human 
Louis Harms was born in Walsrode, in Hanover, in | learning. His brother states that it was to satisfy 
1808, the son of the clergyman of the parish, and when | the unrest of his spirit which had not yet found satis- 
he was nine’ years old shared the family migration to | faction through faith in Christ. With the aid of an ex- 
the parish of Herrmannsburg. Neither the neighbour- | traordinary memory, extraordinary perseverance, and a 
i} hood nor the people could have had any great attrac- | large self-reliance, he made rapid progress in his 
i] tion for a man of ordinary character. The Liineburg | studies, and became the pride of his fellow-students 
| 





Heath, in which Herrmannsburg is situated, would be | and his home. He was an adept in such manly exer- 
to most eyes bleak and monotonous ; a mere vast | cises as a German university will recognise, in fencing 


a! of heath and bog, thinly inhabited, and poorly | and swimming ; and he had a lofty sense of truth, and 
I.—33. 
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a purity that is attributed to his passionate love for 
his mother, and that made him instinctively shrink 
from many sins, ‘Bear up,” he wrote in a friend’s | 
album about this time, ‘‘ although the last prop break, | 
and all is lost, if you have only honour.” He did not | 
know what fear was: “I never was afraid in my | 
life,” he said, He was impetuous, impatient, not very | 
considerate of others, imperious, and inflexible, and | 
the awe of his brothers and sisters, It was a mixed | 
and very intelligible character, a character that he 
always retained in its main features, though the de- 
fects were greatly modified by the grace of God. The 
strict morality he maintained, passed at the time 
for Christian life ; and in a church where the spirit 
of religion had worn down to be a form, and a 
university where almost every man was a rationalist, 
he found little encouragement to faith. As late 
as last year he wrote that out of the two millions 
of Christians in Hanover, the most never read the 
Bible, nor went to the Lord’s Supper, nor appeared 
at church ; but occupied themselves entirely with their 
own concerns : and thirty years ago the picture would 
have been less favourable. A man might travel then 
from north to south of Hanover, and not find a’single 
faithful pastor. It was not by outward circumstances, 
but against them that he was led to Christ. As he sat 
in thought one night, he turned to the séventeenth 
chapter of St. John. It was over this prayer of our 
High-Priest that the light came upon him, and he 
recognised the sacrificial death of Christ;) Ignorant 
of fear, yet on that night, he says, when “he was 


brought to the knowledge of his ‘sins, he cowered 
under the wrath of God, and trembled in every limb. 
He had already passed through much inward con- 
flict, of which he long bore the traces; no oné 
of ordinary intellectual power could well escape it 
when thrown into the student society of the time. 
But now that he had fairly passed out of it, his life 


assumed a new direction. He left Gottingen after a 
final brilliant examination, to take the situation of 
tutor at Lauenburg for nine years. His design ‘of 
mastering the sciences was thrown aside; he sought 
out the isolated Christians and drew them into fellow- 
ship, and Lauenberg held always a dear place in his 
memory. He removed in 1839, to Liineburg, where 
he continued his Bible-meetings, and preached, though 
still holding the position of tutor. His peculiar 
mental training and mental conflict, the firmness and 
entireness with which he held the truth, and his 
knowledge of many forms of error, won for him con- 
siderable influence. It was scarcely possible to resist 
his appeals; even then men noticed the deep and 
settled peace, and felt that nameless but powerful im- 
pression left by an earnest, holy man. He had a 
habit of looking straight into the face with a fixed 
and calm glance that reached to the innermost heart, 
and drew out a frank confession and confidence. 
During this time he had been asked, both to join the 
mission-house at Hamburg and to go to New York ; 
but his passion for the Heath overcame every other 
feeling, and thirteen years after he had left the uni- 
versity, he joined his father at Herrmannsburg ; the 
next year he was appointed his coadjutor; and on 
his father’s death, in 1848, he became sole pastor. 





He now fairly settled down to his work. It was 
among peasants and peasant proprietors, and the people 
who would be found in a common country village, 
Slowly a change came to be noticed in the parish, 
The careless, stubborn, and ignorant diminished ; the 
farmers came more regularly to the church ; plough- 
boys sang Luther’s hymns instead of country ballads ; 
in houses where the Bible had not been opened, it 
was daily read ; the people spoke frankly on religion, 
and were grave and quiet, and came to be known as 
Herrmannsburgher at the markets and fairs ; and any 
stranger who passed that way would notice the tidier 
houses and brighter look of the neighbourhood ; and 
if he passed at noon would be amazed to hear the 
bell peal from the little wooden spire, and to see in 
every field the labour stopped, and the head un- 
bared, at prayer, and to hear from some groups of 
haymakers, or at the early harvest, the measured 
cadence of a hymn. There was evidently some re- 
markablé influence at work ; every inquiry traced it up 
to the new pastor. He had not only determined to 
work, but had flung himself upon his work witha 
characteristic impetuosity, not to be either slackened 
or exhausted, till he could work no more. Woe 
to me, he once said, if I live to be both old and 
strong. ‘ He preached four, sometimes five times every 
Sunday, and his services were often prolonged to three 
hours. He catechised not only the young but the old. 
He came‘irito constant intercourse with his parishioners 
and led them into the fullest intercourse with him. 
And “it was natural that labour so ardent, so full of 
faith and self-sacrifice, of a man whose spirit was 
visibly touched by God’s Spirit, and his words with 
God’s word, should produce a singular result. Out- 
wardly at least there was not a parish in Hanover 
like Herrmannsburg. It recalled in its piety, sim- 
plicity, gravity, and the vigour of its Christian life, in 
the universal and apparently hearty service of God, the 
full and happy recognition of Jesus Christ the Saviour, 
and the manifest living presence and operation of the 
Holy Ghost—in all these it recalled the ideal and 
beautiful pictures painted of apostolic times. 

Almost immediately after Harms was settled in his 
charge, there rose before his soul one night, he says, the 
words, Neither is there salvation in any other, for there 
is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved. He could not sleep ; * for it 
continually thundered in my soul: Man, what hast 
thou done to help so many perishing men ? ° I had no 
other answer than, Nothing. The day after, I went 
to some of them that believed, and that I knew loved 
the Word of God, and I put before them that we must 
do something for the poor heathen.” Elsewhere he 
wrote, ‘* It is not long since there came to Herrmanns- 
burg a poor disabled Candidat—disabled, for he dared 
no longer preach ; poor, for it had been his habit to 
live so that he had nothing over. He had no money 
to pay his way ; but a lady presented him with three 
gulden, wrapped in a quarter of a pound of tobacco, 
and with these he went on his journey. When he 
came here, he made known to the people that there 
were heathens, wretched and miserable. Then the 
people said, If that is true, we must help them ; and 
a widow came and brought six shillings, and a labourer 
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sixpence, and a child a silver penny.” 
hints like these were sure to act powerfully upon a 
man like Harms. 
kindled in his parish was easily turned upon missions ; | three labourers on board, and took them safely to 


Suggestive 


as he went from house to house, the words he dropped 
fell like seed into ready ground ; what was so much 
in his thoughts worked its way out almost involun- 
tarily in his sermons ; and when he took courage and 
proposed to his neighbours that they would be their 
own missionaries, twelve stepped forward and said 
they were ready. At that time any one who spoke 
of missions was laughed at ; to be interested in them 
was considered the sign of a disordered intellect ; and 
the man who advocated them was deemed scarcely safe 
exceptin prison. It wasas bold an act of faith as will 
be found in the history of missions, when Mr. Harms, 
in such circumstances, brought forward his proposal. 
For he did not suggest an annual sermon, a collection, 
that they might help some existing society, or that they 
might support a missionary—proposals which, in this 
country, would not fill us with any surprise, yet above 
which a congregation never soars ; but in the midst of 
general indifference and contempt for missions, he put 
it to a group of peasants and small farmers, with no 
doubt much of the prejudice and ignorance of their 
class, to volunteer for missionary service and to take 
the entire burden of supporting a separate mission. 
He seems to have felt that what was done at Antioch 
might be done again, and not to have distrusted that 
where the Spirit of God works, a right and lofty en- 
thusiasm is always possible. ‘‘ If not, it were surely 
the stupidest folly if I touched this work with so 
much as a finger.” No doubt he went about it 
thoughtfully, and not by rash impulse ; for enthusiasm 
is not made up of even any number of sudden im- 
pulses ; and no doubt his thoughtfulness made him 
rest his appeal on the primitive ground of faith, and 
to condemn, with perhaps too sweeping words, the mere 
mission work which becomes a fashion in the church, 
and to which people give because it is the custom. He 
had no patience with the principle by which, ‘‘having 
had a new coat for ourselves, we will bestow the clip- 
pings on the heathen.” ‘* As a believing Christian,” 
he asserted, ‘‘you cannot help carrying on mission 
work with all earnestness and with all your heart, 
though you should have to do it alone.” ‘‘ Generous,” 
*€ Good,” ‘* Manly,” men are disposed to say: but he 
was satisfied that it was right. 

House-room was not difficult to obtain, for one of the 
yeomen who had volunteered brought his farm with 
him asa gift to the mission. Aided by his brother, 
Harms began the suitable training of these men, and 
led them over a very suitable and extensive course of 
theology, taught, no doubt, in its practical aspects 
and adapted to the position and habits of the students, 
Africa was fixed on for a mission field ; the students 
and all the parish fell heartily into the project ; 
and the only remaining difficulty was the expense 
of transit. A sailor who had joined the mission- 
house suggested the building of a ship; it would be 
their own property, would perform all their jour- 
neys, and might earn as much by freight as would 
maintain it. Harms stepped boldly into this under- 
taking also, and commissioned a ship, the Candace, 


| 








to be built at Harburg ; and this being ready in due 
time, sailed in the end of 1853 with eight mission- 


The zeal for God which had been | aries, two smiths, a tailor, a butcher, a dyer, and 


Natal. They had intended to make their way to the 
Gallas, the most desperate tribe of Eastern Africa, but 
as the Imaum at Mombaz had refused them passage 
through his land, they sought to penetrate through 
Natal among the Kaflirs, and work their way north- 
wards, planting stations as they went. This entire 
mission project was of large outline, It embraced 
missionaries distinctively to teach, and colonists dis- 
tinctively to labour ; yet the missionaries were not to 
shrink from work, nor the colonists from teaching. 
It was conceived that these colonies might be made 
partly self-supporting, that the stations would thus be 
more stationary, that settlements would be formed on 
which, if necessary, the outposts could fall back. It was 
the transference of an entire Christian community to a 
heathen people, to live among them as Christians, and 
with the one object of introducing Christianity. It 
was also a bold and large conception to push up these 
colonies through hostile tribes and over tracts unknown 
to Europeans, to link them in a long chain, and at 
every halt in the patient march to spread the know- 
ledge of the Gospel. So this little peaceful army 
contemplated fighting their way till they had conquered 
the land for Christ. It was grand enough work for a 
kingdom, tedious and difficult enough to task the 
energies of an entire Church ; but it was projected 
by a single man, and to be carried out by a single 
parish, 

The ship had not long sailed when the vacant 
places in the mission-house were filled. Fresh volun- 
teers came forward, other colonists were ready to share 
the privations of their brethren ; and as often as the 
Candace returned she was sent out again with fresh 
supplies of men. It was a great drain upon the 
parish ; but there is scarcely a corner of Germany 
from which there is not an emigration, and Herrmanns- 
burg could as well spare its people. to Africa’ as to 
America, Upwards of forty have sometimes left at 
once ; and forty-eight young missionaries are always 
in training. For, as the need became greater, the 
zeal of the people kept pace with it, and five years ago 
a hundred offered themselves in a body. The train- 
ing has grown more systematic ; the students continue 
to be examined and tested*by the supreme ecclesiastical 
tribunal, and depart with their authority and sanc- 
tion; and almost uniformly they have turned out 
well, It was in the comparative leisure of waiting 
for the first tidings of the ship that Mr. Harms 
planned another work. Touched, as some of the best 
of his countrymen were about that time, by the 
position of discharged convicts, it struck him that to 
improve it would be a righteous mission at home. 
Suspeeted, and possibly tainted by imprisonment, they 
found an honest calling’ almost impossible, and their 
sympathies and habits had been perverted to crime. 
If they had some shelter till the possible good in them 
was strengthened, some time of probation that would 
stamp them again with an honest mark, and some 
kindly and firm friend to watch them, they might be re- 
stored to society. A neighbourhood so peaceful, orderly, 
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and Christian, and so far away from the stir of life, 
seemed to Harms favourable for the experiment. A 
farm was bought large enough to employ the men in 
tillage, one of the parishioners took charge of it, 
and the Asylum has since kept its doors open to those 
who came, with various results, but a preponderating 
success, About the same time, also, it became neces- 
sary to start a Missionary Magazine. It was impos- 
sible to satisfy all who wished to hear of their friends 
in Africa, by letter. The interest rapidly spread out 
of the neighbourhood, and, indeed, out of Hanover, 
and to meet the demands made upon his time and 
pen, Harms took refuge in printing. It was well also 
that the young missionaries should become familiar 
with type: they might, if it proved necessary, prist 
their own books, and set up a press among the hea- 
then. A modest beginning was made at the mission- 
house with a monthly missionary paper ; hymn-books 
and catechisms ; reprints sufficiently accurate and 
orthodox to satisfy so thorough an antiquarian and 
sound a Lutheran as the pastor ; sermons preached 
in the village church; and other volumes, followed : 
and the press, never idle, brings in an annual 
profit of six hundred pounds. While Mr. Harms 
was undertaking these fresh labours, he took no- 
thing from the old. His parish was as closely tended, 
his services were as numerous, his activity and minute 
self-sacrifice as remarkable: and while his influence 
was thus spreading at home, he was able after ten 
years to sum up such results as these abroad :—‘‘ In 
the year 1853 our first missionaries sailed from Ham- 
burg, and as they entered on their work in 1854, 
our mission in Africa is now ten years old. We have 
there the following mission stations, Herrmannsburg, 
Ehlanzeni, Etembeni, Miiden, New Hanover, Em- 
pangweni, Enhlangana, Sterkspruit, Emakabeleni, 
Emonjeni, Emlalazi, Endlangabo, Injesane, Isisingi- 
singi, Entombe, Ehlomohlomo, Etaka, Enmyati, 
Enhlonyana, Etombe, Ekombela, Linokena, Goyon, 
Litheyane, and two that are not yet completed. 
Besides the necessary dwellings and offices at these 
stations for the missionaries, colonists, and for some 
of the converted Kaffirs, there are six pretty churches, 
small and great, and the stations are surrounded by 
tilled fields and gardens. Herrmannsburg has the look 
of an imposing village, and hundreds of cattle, almost a 
thousand sheep, and many horses and swine roam 
through the fields ; poultry crowd the farm-yards, and 
smiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, shoemakers, tailors 
and others, all have their workshops. Avenues of 
gum. trees run through the streets, and beyond the 
town are little forests of peaches. In Herr- 
mannsburg, Etembeni, Litheyane, Linokena, and 
Goyon, there are altogether one hundred and ninety 
baptised natives, of whom one hundred and thirty are 
Bechuanas, and sixty are Kaffirs; m New Hanover 
there are two baptised families, and in Ekombela the 
first baptised Zulu. At several stations, such as 
Empangweni, where all seemed dead, there is now 
life. The Bechuanas are increasing their attend- 
ance at school, so that there are more than a hun- 
dred scholars at Linokena, and even the old chief, 
Moilve, learns his letters, spectacles on nose. This 


hath God wrought, the same God who so often and 











so sharply smote us, but who hath not turned away 
his grace.” 

These last words show that the mission was not 
exempt from trial. Those who went out first were 
roughly enough received ; sent from coast to coast, 
suspected in one place as democrats, in another as 
Jesuits, and obliged at last to make such shift as they 
could. The Candace was sometimes in danger ; was 
at one time maliciously inserted in the Shipping-list 
as lost, and was not always fortunate in a captain. 
Rumours were spread of the most ludicrous sort: as 
that Harms had fled to America with the mission- 
chest, that he had fitted out the Candace as a pri- 
vateer, manned her with Malays, and was watch- 
ing vessels at the mouth of the Elbe. Living was 
found more expensive than had been supposed ; 
and the way north to the Gallas was sometimes 
suddenly threatened or closed. There were deaths, 
and alas ! even mutual recriminations and dissensions, 
and some of the oldest missionaries and one or two 
of the colonists split off from the main body, and 
stations were seriously crippled and forsaken. Some 
of these were serious trials, and painful enough to 
bear; but it all came right in the end; the seces- 
sionists returned ; and last year there were fresh open- 
ingsandencouragements. The missionaries were already 
located with Sechele and the Bechuanas, with Umpanda 
and the Zulu Kaffirs, and had hopes of pressing on 
through Mosele-Katse’speople. They have now a firm 
hold on another tribe, the Mamagale, who were mixed 
up with the Bechuanas, and shared the confusion of 
the present Boer war. Oue of them had been taken 
prisoner by the English, and carried away to Kaffraria. 
When there he became a Christian, and returned to 
his people to tell them of Christ. He begged books 
on every side, and taught them to read in Dutch and 
in the Bechuana tongue, so that when they clustered 
round the Herrmannsburg missionary, and he settled 
among them, there were at once fifty candidates for 
baptism. A new station has been opened there, called 
Bethany—a village, laid out with six streets and a 
church and school—and already seventy-eight persons, 
including two of the four chiefs, have been baptised. 
**The women do much for the spread of God’s king- 
dom, even those that are not baptised. In the largest 
village there is a woman, yet unbaptised, who every 
evening makes a great fire in the open space, collects 
the young people about her, and teaches them 
often till midnight.” Altogether, over one hun- 
dred and twenty have been baptised by the mis- 
sionaries last year alone, and not after superficial, 
but thorough and most painstaking training. At 
home the asylum for prisoners continues to give satis- 
faction ; some of the former inmates have died, it 
is believed, in faith ; from others in England and 
elsewhere grateful letters have been received and good 
accounts ; and as an institution the farm is almost 
self-supportiag. So strong does the missionary life 
continue, that it has overflowed its first limits, and six 
missionary clergymen have been sent to America, one 
to Australia, and one to India. The last mission was 
established through a curious coincidence. Mr. 
Nagel, of Hamburg, who has been banker, shipper, 
and factotum to Harms, had a brother-in-law in the 
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Telugu Mission. This mission was not supported, 
and the missionary, a loyal Lutheran, begged for help 
from Herrmannsburg. Mylius had been formerly an 
Indian missionary, but, returning with shattered 
health, he had been for thirteen years in the Frede- 
riken-Stift, in Hanover. When the matron of this 
Stift died, the old love for India grew warm in his 
heart ; and he wrote at this time to Harms, ‘‘Send 
me to the heathen, to Africa, anywhere you will, only 
send me to the heathen ;” there was also over 300I. in 
the mission treasury. It appeared impossible to mis- 
take the drift of these circumstances, and Mylius is 
now in Telugu, expecting fresh helpers from the inex- 
haustible little parish. 

During these certainly not inexpensive labours, 
Harms never seems to have wanted money. His 
theory was peculiar. He made no appeal in any 
public way save to his own church ; his people were 
poor; he was not in favour with the wealthy ; he 
made no literal acknowledgment of money forwarded. 
He was a reticent, self-contained man, not given to 
babbling out his own counsel, and he seldom talked of 
a plan until he was prepared to execute it. Yet he 
wrote of help mysteriously sent from places with 
which he had no communication, and at the times 
when he needed it, ‘‘God be thanked,” he says, 
‘that I have no need to beg from men. Through 
Jesus Christ, my great High-Priest, I go joyfully to 
the throne of grace, and I pray with assured confidence 
that I shall receive grace when I have need of it. 
Therefore I say to Him, ‘ Dear Jesus, thou willest that 
this mission be carried on : but see, here is one want, 
and there is another.’ Verily, though you should re- 
quire a thousand crowns or more, you would not apply 
there in vain.” His way of keeping accounts was in 
unison, ‘In the whole course of the year I never 
make a comparison between income and expenditure, 
What is given I take, and what is to be spent I spend. 
In this way I spare myself all anxiety about how far 
the money will reach; and on the day before the 
annual festival I reckon up.” As a theory this is 
subject to grave objections, and requires unusual con- 
ditions ; but in Mr, Harms’ case it worked well. It 
requires a larger faith, a deeper mutual confidence, 
&@ more genuine simplicity and wisdom, than are 
readily found ; but granted that under certain cir- 
cumstances it is possible, and there is no doubt of 
its superior ease—above all of the advantage it 
gives of a more habitual, personal dependence upon 
God. His parish supported him with an unsurpassed 
devotion and self-sacrifice. Some of his parishioners 
have handed him £50 and £100 at once ; some who 
had no money have presented him with property ; and 
all have laid their gifts down in the open and generous 
spirit of the early Church ; they gave, indeed, what 
they had, and with a patient and cheerful stinting 
of themselves that, were it general, would revolu- 
tionise our missions, ‘A short time ago,” he once 
wrote, “I had to pay a merchant on behalf of 
the missions 550 thaler, and when the day drew 
near I had only 400. Then I prayed to the Lord 
Jesus that He would provide me with the deficiency. 
On the day before, three letters-were brought ; one 
from Schwerin with twenty, one from Buckeburg with 

















twenty-five, and one from Berlin with one hundred 
crowns. The donors were anonymous. On the 
evening of the same day, a labourer brought me ten 
thaler, so that I have not only enough, but five 
over.” ‘* Last year,” he said in 1858, ‘I needed 
15,000 thaler, and the Lord gave me that and sixty 
over ; this year I needed double, and the Lord has 
given me double and 140 over.” He has never with- 
drawn from his work for want of means ; as it has ex- 
panded he has always found his means expand. And 
this will be best seen from the accompanying table :— 





Expendi- | Profit of the Printing Press, 























ture. Income. included in Income. 
Thaler. Thaler. | Thaler. 
ee 14,950* | 15,000 
| pehclltl 9,642 9,722 
TOP ieciss: 14,878 | 14,978 
1867 :....:... 14,781 | 14,796 
I sc inthe 30,993 | 31,133 
1859 ......... 30,482 | 33,065 2,600 
a 28,136 | 31,582 3,785 
Oe 28 ad 36,503 | 389,476 9,707 
1862 ........ 42,838 | 40,012 3,094 
icing 37,185 | 40,321 4,765 
* eee 38,709 | 40,904 4,000 
1006 ......... 37,870 | 40,618t 4,114 
336,867 | 351,607 32,075 
£50,530 '£52,741 | £4,811 





Besides money, an extraordinary variety of other 
gifts was poured into the treasury. Clothing, farm 
produce, school-books, apd endless et ceteras accumu- 
lated for the annual meeting each year.§ If there 
was building to be done, tradesmen gave their time 
and farmers their horses. Nothing apparently that 
could be given was withheld, 

It is surprising to read of gifts so various, and con- 
fusing in their prodigality; but it is at least as surpris- 
ing that the mission has been maintained for so 
little. At the two mission houses and farms there are 
about 70 people, 48 of them students ; at the Refuge 
farm for the prisoners about 20; about 160 settlers 
have been sent out to Africa, and those of them who 
are missionaries are of course entirely dependent on 
Herrmannsburg ; there are about thirty stations—New 
Herrmannsburg, the oldest, having a population of 
109; and these missionaries have been equipped and 
transported, the ship built and maintained, churches 
and dwelling-houses erected; upwards of 50,000 
acres taken in Africa, and a farm purchased at home ; 
a printing-press set up, and commodious buildings 
finished for the missionaries in training. To obtain 





* Including the building of the ship. 

+ A deficit covered bya balance in hand. 

t For 10 months only. And this exclusive of two donations, one 
of 2,000 thaler, since paid; and a legacy of 2,500, left by a yeoman 
who had wished te sell his farm and enter the mission-house ; but, 
hindered in that, had bequeathed this sum, payable at the end of 
last year. 

§ Here, for example, is the curious collection for last year:— 
‘*Shirts, 720; shifts, 132; children’s shirts, 65: frocks, 170; bed- 
ticks, 50; pillow-ticks, 40; sheets, 50; pieces of linen, 42; pieces of 
towelling, 15; linens, 110; towels, 37; pocket-handKerchiefs, 110; 
neckcloths, 220; aprons, 48; coats, 24; woman’s dress, 1; woollen 
stockings, 800 pair; women’s and children’s caps, 65 (including 3 
golden); a greatcoat, some waistcoats, under-jackets, twine, thread, 
woollen yarn, sewing needles, knitting needles, steel pens, copy- 

s, books, cups, plates, thimbles, toys, children’s stuff, many 
sacks of wheat, buckwheat, linseed, and peas; calves, geese, butter, 
fresh and dried fruit, beef, cabbage, turnips of various sorts, wheaten 
meal, eggs, sausages, bacon, lard, ham, honey, hay, straw, and fire- 
wi 
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these results for the money that was spent shows very 
clearly not only a wise administration, but the ad- 
vantage of a parochial mission. The official expen- 
diture was reduced to the minimum, and on Mr. 
Harms’ theory there was no expense in collecting 
funds. Deputations and travelling secretaries were 
unknown. The missionaries were sent out loaded 
with affectionate gifts, more like sons leaving home for 
a new country than so many clergymen at given salaries 
and fixed outfits; and they were ready and urged 
to live simply, busily, and roughly, to beware of being 
fine ladies and gentlemen, and to remember that they 
had been plain people of the Heath. It would be too 
much to expect many parishes like that in Hanover ; 
yet the parochial working of our missions might be 
more developed. It would not only be an economy, but 
a gain to the simplicity and the spirit of the work. It 
would require, indeed, men with something of Mr. 
Harms’ temper, his devotion, energy and self-sacrifice. 
Of men exactly like him the Church has produced few. 
He was charged with the entire collection and dis- 
tribution of the money ; he maintained a constant 
correspondence with all the stations; he superintended 
much of the education of the missionary students : 
controlled and planned for the Asylum ; edited and 
wrote most of his Missionary Magazine ; and watched 
the printing press. Sometimes for a year together 
he would thus be chained to his desk twelve hours a 
day. It was already more than one man’s labour ; 
he was secretary, treasurer, principal, committee, and 
something over. Yet this was merely an addition to 
the work of pastor that he undertook at his ordination 
and carried out with unflinching fidelity and pains. 
His sermons were carefully studied and written in a 
clear hand, though fifteen to sixteen pages of large 
octavo in print did not occupy half that space—even 
unabbreviated—in manuscript. They had a large circu- 
lation, for of the two years’ that were published the 
press threw off more than 30,000 copies ; and they 
bear every mark of care, and of accurate, painstaking, 
faithful teaching. And besides, he found leisure for 
much reading and for antiquarian pursuits of a nature 
proverbially tedious. He had never married, he said 
he was too busy ; and it is doubtful if one so energetic 
and self-consuming would not have felt home ties a 
burthen ; if he wouid have been satisfied with a wife 
less actively employed. He had nothing to fall back 
upon but work; and yet there is a joyous ringing 
sound in his words, a hearty laughter, a free and 
quiet humour that almost imply leisure and rest. 
And they are the more noticeable because his health 
was indifferent. From the hour of his conversion he 
scarcely had a day without pain. He was smitten by 
protracted and most painful sicknesses, so that those 
who knew him would wonder how it was that a man 
should suffer so much. The thin, sunken, wasted 
cheeks, the deep eyes, the firm calm will about the 


mouth on which there often broke the sweetest smile, | 


the pained look that wore away under the constant 
enthusiasm, were familiar to all the parish, and they 
carried a gentle message to every sufferer. 
stitution could hold out at such a rate of living, and 
his friends began to fear that each public appearance 
would be the last. The tall figure and elastic step were 





No con- | 








Then the mission meet- 
ing came round last June, and he was wheeled to 


not met so often on the Heath. 


the church in a chair, He could not climb the 
pulpit, but preached from the communion table, 
Preaching there as late as the 5th of November, he 
sighed, ‘“‘O Lord Jesus, if I can no longer preach take 
me from the earth. Of what use can I be, if I 
can no longer speak of Thee to my brethren?” 
Soon after, he accompanied a funeral. The next 
was his own. His death was the first rest he had 
taken, ‘‘ dead-tired and dead-faint, an old man of 
fifty-seven years, but a young man in the fire of his 
spirit. The last hours of his life were full of unspeak- 
able pains, but his mouth overflowed with prayers. 
His last prayer was, Help me, O God, always ; make 
me ready for everlasting joy and felicity. Come, Lord 
Jesus. I can bear it no more. Neither his conscious- 
ness nor his faith was disturbed for an instant, and 
as he slept away at last his wish was fulfilled, O Lord, 
in pains of death, grant me a quiet countenance. Help 
me, that when my heart breaks it may break softly, and 
my life go out like a light, without other woe, quenched 
in the innocent blood that Thou didst shed for me.” 

** We cannot believe,” said his friends, ‘‘ that our 
Harms is dead.” Herrmannsburg had filled up every 
year, for two long summer days of mission festival. 
The people poured by thousands into the streets of the 
quiet village, a peasant’s festival, Harms said ; ‘ dis- 
tinguished and high people did not come, townspeople 
only a few. There were even few pastors ; elsewhere hun- 
dreds go; but there will be twenty, or at most thirty, 
with us.” They heard him preach and read his re- 
port ; they heard the head of the mission-house with 
his statistics ; they sang, and listened to the choir of 
forty voices, as they lifted up their glorious chorales 
to accompanying harmony of trumpets blown by the 
peasant-students ; they joined in their fervent liturgy ; 
and after service in and out of church, that lasted 
from morning till night, the kindly, hospitable 
village received its guests, and found mysterious room 
for them all. By daybreak the next morning, the 
murmur of family worship broke through the street ; 
and in the early sun all the villagers and their guests 
poured out along some quiet road cleft through the 
purple heather ; and from every farm and by-path a 
rivulet of people flowed into the stream. Thus they 
went on, singing their hymns by the way, till in some 
secluded vale they halted, and till near sunset the 
time was spent in hearing missionary addresses, varied 
with psalms and prayers, On these days Harms was 
especially the moving spirit ; every one looked for him 
—every one felt his presence. On the 17th of last 
November a greater crowd than ever filled the streets : 
but no joy streamed from their faces ; people moved 
and met in silence ; tears stood in almost every eye. 
‘‘The darling of the Christian people, the father of 
his congregation and the mission, the great teacher of 
the Church was no more. He lay in a little room of 
the voiceless vicarage ; on his face the grave earnest- 
ness of death and the peace of God. Neither wife nor 
children wept about his bier, but his spiritual children 
took their place. The coffin was borne away covered 
with flowers and crowns, and burning lights upon it. 
Then rose the deep psalm, more wept than sung— 
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‘ All men that live must also die.’ 

It was one of his favourites, that he had sung hun- 
dreds of times as he followed his own children to the 
grave. . . . «+ My brother once said ‘We pastor’s 
children have no home on earth. When the father 
dies, we must leave the house where we were born. 
But we have another home in our dear church !’ 
So the body lay in this home, and round it stood the 
thirty preachers, and his mission students, and in and 
about the church many thousands, Beloved Niemann 
was present to represent the High Court of the Con- 
sistory, and by charge of the royal family to lay upon 
the coffin five palms and five wreaths from the King 
and Queen, the Crown Prince, and the Princesses, 
And then, with solemn words and broken prayers and 
solemn psalms they buried him. ‘A dear heart is 
stilled, a precious life is over.’” 

*¢ What was it,” said Niemann, “that made his lips 
eloquent, that gave his teaching a living sincerity, his 
words a mighty force, his often eager voice ever the 
sweetest tone? What was it that flamed in his re- 
bukes, that quickened his entreaties, that breathed in 
his simple prayers and drew the soul up with him to 
God? What else than that to him to live was Christ ? 
What was it that made his heart the heart of his 
people, that helped him to share all the sorrow and 
want and sin of the parish and of every one in it 
with warm sympathy, that led him after the erring, 
and made him the most welcome visitor to the sick 
and afflicted, that helped him to receive with gentile 
kindness the weak and fallen, that made him seek out 








the publicans and sinners, that made the doubting and 
despised cling to him, and the penitent and anxious 
open their hearts, and gave him to see many a sinner 
turned from the error of his ways, and many a soul 
saved from death? What else than that to him to live 
was Christ? What was it that made him work with 
such self-denial and sacrifice for the kingdom of God, 
that made him find in it his highest joy, his peace, his 
all, that helped him to carry it on year by year, day 
by day, and even hour by hour, without the need of 
rest, that kept him from forgetting the near in the 
far, and the far in the near, reaching out to Christians 
and heathen the same helpful hand, that enabled him 
to kindle in many a heart the like spirit of sacrifice for 
the mission work, so that the people builded mission 
houses with their own hands, and he builded up this 
parish of Herrmannsburg into an evangelical mission 
parish? What else than that to him to live was Christ ? 
What was it that kept him undaunted by any diffi- 
culty, made him fear no want, held him unmoved by 
mockery, contradiction, contempt, and laughter of the 
world, made him cleave bravely to his plan through 
whatever struggle with the powers of darkness, that 
held together the perishable tabernacle so that he 
faithfully carried out his manifold work through many 
trials, and unspeakable afflictions and bodily pains, and 
never left it till his last breath, and when he lay 
prostrate would rise again, and run and not be weary, 
and walk and not faint? It was this, that to him to 
live was Christ.” 
W. Fremine Srevenson. 





THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 


A SADDER scene can hardly be fancied than that of 
&@ young king mounting a throne with scarcely a 
thought of the responsibility of the office. In spite 
of the awkwardness and almost absurdity of the act, 
there was something morally graceful in the modesty 
of Saul hiding himself among the stuff when the lot 
fell on him to be king of Israel, In all Solomon’s 
life, there was no incident more beautiful than the 
scene at Gibeon, when, with his father’s great gifts 
and experience full in his eye, he said to God, ‘* Thou 
hast made Thy servant king instead of David my 
father, and I am but a little child. Give, therefore, 
thy servant an understanding heart.” On the other 
hand, for a man to jump into a throne as carelessly as 
a boy leaps upon a wall, or a practised horseman vaults 
into a saddle, betrays a nature fearfully shallow, and 
shows a sad insensibility to the results that will spring 
from a good reign on the one hand, or from a wicked, 
or it may be only a careless, one on the other. 

And yet there is nothing more common. In saying 
this, I am not thinking of the two or three dozen of 
crowned heads among whom, as the Almanac shows 
us, the territories of Europe are divided. I am 
thinking of kings whose name is Legion, although they 
have none of the insignia of royalty, and although not 
one in a hundred, perhaps, ever suspects that he oc- 
cupies a throne. 





I am thinking of the careless spirit | much earnest thought. 


in which so many wield the domestic sceptre, and 
exercise the prerogatives of the Head of a Family. 
For that is a real kingly office. Whoever becomes 
the head of a house, becomes a ruler by divine right, 
and begins a career of sovereignty, limited, no doubt, 
in its area, and modified in its degree, but not the less 
real, the effects of which may possibly last through all 
time and through all eternity. The poorest labourer 
in the land, who shares the end of a cottage with a 
wife and children, exercises an influence on comfort 
and character which can never be traced to its end ; 
either on the one hand fitting and helping them for 
the part for which God has designed them, enlarging 
their talents, and wisely guiding them in the applica- 
tion of their energies ; or, on the other, destroying their 
capacity for good, quenching their best aspirations, 
souring their warm affections, driving them to evil,— 
perhaps completing their ruin for time and for eternity. 
I wonder how many of those who occupy the 
family-throne have any serious thoughts of this kind. 
No statistics of Registrars can answer the question, or 
even throw a gleam of light on it. The gradual 
manner in which family responsibilities come on 
people often causes them to be little thought of ; and, 
except in the case of serious natures, the first step, 
the forming of the marriage-tie, is not connected with 
Certainly we have no desire 
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to do away with the gladsome feelings that throw a 
rainbow, as it were, round the marriage-altar, and give | 
something of the visible bloom of Eden to one of the | 
few institutions that are left to remind us of its bright- | 
ness and its bliss, But we do desire very much that 
the matter were habitually looked at also on its solemn 
side ; that in mounting the family throne men would 
think more of the power they are assuming to make 
or to mar, to benefit or to injure, to bless or to curse 
the membeis of their domestic circle ; would remember 
that, according as they are left to themselves or 
helped by God, they will either freeze the hearts, 
embitter the lives, and ruin the souls of those about 
them, or help to turn their existence into a long 
summer day, and make earth, even with all its sor- 
rows and trials, the vestibule of heaven. 

For what is there, next to the purity and efficiency 
of the Christian Church, on which the true welfare and 
prosperity of a community depend so much, as the 
wholesomeness of the influences at work in our homes? 
Goldsmith could plausibly enough make light of the 
influence of civil rulers and their laws on the every- 
day happiness of men :— 


‘* How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! ” 


But he could not have said so of domestic kings and 
family laws. The human plant can no more than the 
plants of the garden dispense in early life with the due 
proportions of light and heat, air and moisture, con- 
genial soil, shelter, and training. One night’s frost 
may inflict irreparable injury on the young rose or 
geranium, and one fierce blast of passion may leave 
on a child’s nature traces of evil never to be remedied. 
The hardiest plant, if constantly exposed to bitter 
winds, will show a stunted growth that will seldom 
disappear, even if it be transplanted to the richest 
soil and the finest shelter; and the most promising 
child, if mismanaged at home, will not often be what 
it might have been, whatever advantages it may en- 
joy in after life. In particular cases, neglect or per- 
nicious treatment at home may be compensated for 
by other things, but not as a general rule. A few 
children may have physical constitutions strong enough 
to withstand the cold and damp of constant exposure, 
even although they be clothed in rags, destitute of 
regular food, and compelled for want of better accom- 
modation to sleep on stairs or in stables, or wherever 
they can obtain a casual shelter ; but such treatment 
would be fatal to at least nine children out of ten. 
Instances are nat wanting of young persons, who have 





been reared in most wretched homes, turning out 
patterns of goodness and trying to guide in the ways 
of wisdom the wayward wanderers that should have 
guided them ; but such instances are as rare as they 
are touching. Usually the damage is irreparable 
that results to the young from evil or even careless 
example at home: from the sight of vice or idleness, 
from the influence of a violent temper, from a spirit | 
that shows no consideration for them, and takes no | 
interest in them, and from the want of all regard to 
the sanctities of religion and the solemnities of eternity. 
These facts are now so generally acknowledged that 
it is almost superfluous to advert to them, The deep 





impression they have made is seen in the earnest efforts 
of Christian philanthropists to enlighten and to guide 
one of the members of the domestic co-partnery in 
the duties incumbent on her. Wherever Christian 
zeal shows her banner, mothers’ meetings are at work 
beneath it. If the excellent ladies by whom these 
meetings are carried on can succeed by God’s blessing 
in kindling in mothers a sense of their duty as helpers 
of the head of the house, and as practically entrusted 
with most of the details of the training of their 
children, they will confer on them and on the com- 
munity an inestimable benefit, But amid all that is 
said and done in these days about mothers, it must 
not be forgot that it is the man that by divine right 
is constituted head of the house, It is necessary that 
the man be reminded of the responsibility that lies on 
him, and urged to carry it out in all its branches. As 
husband, as father, and as master, there are duties 
incumbent on him that cannot be done by deputy. 
Details, in most instances, may be devolved on others ; 
but the guiding, superintending power should be in 
the hands where God places the responsibility. I 
would fain speak a few pointed and earnest words to 
the heads of families on the momentous office they are 
called to fill ; deeply feeling, as I do so, how far short 
anything I may write must fall of what is due to the 
importance of the subject. 


I 


I begin with the head of the house in his capacity 
of Hussanp. I do not know how it is that there is 
such a disposition to treat this subject with levity ; so 
much so, that one can hardly set one’s self to write 
gravely upon it without feeling pretty sure of raising 
asmile, Is there not something vulgar in this dispo- 
sition—something characteristic of those who look at 
things in their outer aspects and relations, and have 
little insight into what is deeper and more refined ? 
In the Bible, at least, and particularly in the New 
Testament, there is no trace of such a tendency. St. 
Paul adverts to the husband’s duty in the very highest 
connexion, and elevates it by comparisons and sanc- 
tions that in an uninspired writer would seem almost 
profane. ‘* Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
also loved the church and gave himself for it ; that 
He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the Word ; that he might present it to Him- 
self a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing ; but that it should be holy and with- 
out blemish.” Our first impression on reading these 
words probably is, what a maguificent pattern they 
furnish for a very ordinary duty! Perhaps there isa 
feeling that the pattern is just rather too fine for the 
purpose. It looks somewhat as if a painter of village 
sign-posts were told to make each a copy of some 
master-piece of Titian or Rubens, But this is only a 
first impression; when we think what can be the 
reason for it, we remember the wretched nature of the 
fellowship that often subsisted in Eastern countries 
between husband and wife ; we remember that often 
before marriage they knew nothing of each other,— 
perhaps had never even met ; and that their married 
life was very frequently spent in cold indifference, if 
not in open hostility and strife. We think, too, how 
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And as want of love is more liable to characterise the 
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miserable it is still, when those who are one flesh are | 


anything but one in spirit or affection ; and how ne- | 


cessary it is, in order that the Christian home may be 
what it should be—aa abode of ell Christian graces, 


a nursery of all Christian worth and beauty,—that | 


the heads of it, instead of living at variance, should 
be bound by the warm ties of love to each other. 


husband than the wife, we see the fitness of his being 
urged to his duty by the presentation of so high a | 
pattern—‘‘ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ | 
also loved the church.” 

Christianity was evidently designed to introduce a | 
higher style of family life than the world had ever | 
known, And for the accomplishment of this, it throws | 
its sweetening influence into the fountain, and having 
healed the bitter waters there, it provides for the 
purity of the streams. And let us mark how em- 
phatically the Apostle brings this out, that the hus- 
band’s love for his wife must resemble in its quality 
that of Christ for his Church. That is to say, it must | 
be unselfish ; it must be a love that seeks the good of 
its object. That is the great feature of Christ’s love 
for his Church. Very often man’s love is little better 
than a selfish desire. In such a case, what he regards 
is his own happiness, not his wife’s ; he desires her 
because he thinks she will add to his enjoyment, not 
from any wish to add to hers. But Christ’s love is 
of quite different quality ; He looks away from Him- 
self, He considers her. The great desire of His heart 
is that it may be well with her; for that purpose, He 
has sacrificed Himself for her, He has given Himself 
up to death. For that purpose, He takes the utmost 
pains with her training, and seeks to have her fitted 
for the high place she is to fill. It is this love that is 
presented as the husband’s model. Husbands, love 
your wives with this holy love ; ever seeking their 
real welfare, their true spiritual good ; ready to sacri- 
fice your comfort to their benefit ; anxious that in 
casting in their lot with you, their character shall 
sustain no damage; that in sharing your burdens, 
their back shall not be broken ; that in becoming the 
partners of your cares the lustre of their spirituality 
shall not be dimmed ; praying that married life may 
prove to them a school for higher attainments, stronger 
faith, higher courage, deeper love, greater patience, 
greater prayerfulness ; longing above all things to see 
them as Christ longs to see his bride—holy and with- 
out blemish, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing. 

It is plain, therefore, that no head of a family is 
doing his duty if in his heart there are no active feel- 
ings of this kind towards the partner of his home. 
And beyond all doubt the expenditure required is one 
that will bring an ample return. If it be the nature 
of all human beings to respond in some measure to 
the influence of love, it is pre-eminently the nature of 
woman. Her readiness to bear toil and self-denial, 
if only she have the love of those for whom they are 
borne, is proverbial. Drudgery ceases to be drudgery, 
and sacrifice to be sacrifice, if only love overshadows 
her, What a wonderful change in homes innumer- 
able would result from the active exercise of this 
spirit on the part of the husband toward the wife ! 





To how many a heart would any expression of sym- 
pathy from a long-careless husband come like the 
breath of spring! What new joys as of Paradise 
itself would thrill through her being, to hear him ex- 
press his regret that he had thought of her welfare so 
little, and his earnest desire in future to consult for 
her highest good. With what new heart and hope 
would she spring forward to her routine of duty! 
And what precious results would flow from this unity 
of heart to their household. We may well conceive 
them singing, — 

Now is the winter of our discontent 

Maile glorious summer by this sun of love ; 


And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 


IL. 


Tue second function of the head of the house, is 
that of Farner. How is he to discharge his duty to 
his children? Howis he to make the group of young 
persons entrusted to his charge a happy and a holy 
commonwealth—living in the fear of God, and in 
favour with all good men ? 

By far the most important step in this direction 
will be taken, if he regard his authority over his 
children as a solemn trust, committed to him by God ; 
if, under this conviction, he exercise the trust as God’s 
deputy or viceroy, ruling his house, as far as possible, 
in God’s own spirit, and making it his great aim in 
the management of his children not to gratify any 
mere wish of his own, but to promote the ends which 
God would accomplish, to make them what God 
would have them to be. 

Does it need to be proved that the father’s autho- 
rity is a trust committed to him by God? Is not the 
family relation altogether a thing of God’s formation ? 
Human beings might each have been created sepa- 
rately, or in full maturity, like the angels, or like 
Adam and Eve; but by Divine arrangement they 
come into the world as infants, the very symbols of 
helplessness and witlessness.) What then? Is God 
chargeable with forming human beings without the 
strength and the wisdom needed for self-preservation ? 
By no means, His arrangement is, that in place of 
giving these directly andat once to the children, he gives 
them for a time in trust to the parents. The surplus 
strength and wisdom of the parents is a trust-fund 
they are to administer for the benefit of their off- 
spring. As each is placed by God in the parental 
arms the charge is given—I constitute you my 
trustees for the rearing of this young life, this seed- 
ling of immortality, which I might have placed under 
my angels in heaven, but which I have chosen to en- 
trust to you, that your hands may work for him, your 
heart may cherish him, your head may think for him, 
your eye may watch him, and your faith bear him on 
its wings to heaven! ‘Bring up this child for me, 
and I will pay thee thy wages.” 

If then the authority of the father is a divine 
trust, by all means let it be exercised in God’s own 
spirit. Let the Heavenly Father be our pattern and 
example, and let the mode of rule in his family be 
the standard in ours. And what is the mode of rule 
in his family? It is marked by a wonderful com- 
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bination of two qualities—authority and love. Autho- 
rity, not merely recommending or advising, but re- 
quiring that its will be obeyed; but that authority 
the very reverse of a selfish despotism—an authority 
steeped in love, based on the deepest interest in us 
and the tenderest sympathy, and aiming in every 
arrangement at our good. So let it be in your parental 
rule. Let the claim of authority be asserted, espe- 
cially in the earlier years of your government; but 
let it not be the despotism of selfishness, let it be 
the rule of love. Let your children not be forced to 
submit simply because they are weak and you are 
strong, and because you are selfishly determined that 
in your own house your will shall prevail ; but let 
love soften the rigour of law, and smooth the way for 
its fulfilment ; let them have ground for believing 
that whatever you require of them is determined by 
a loving regard for their welfare ; and as years pass 
on, let their feelings crystallize into a settled confi- 
dence in you, as one who has uniformly tried to avoid 
whatever would have hurt them, and done everything 
in your power to promote their good. 

If you thus try to exercise your authority in God’s 
spirit you are pretty sure to direct it to God’s ends, 
The selfish objects for which many fathers train their 
children will be carefully eschewed. You will not 
rear them in order to their making a figure in the 
world. You will not make it your avowed wish or 
your secret aim, that they may become rich, or pros- 
perous, or great. You will not desire simply that 
they may be useful to yourselves in the occupation 
which you follow. Your heart will rise to the high 
end expressed in the well-known words,—‘‘ Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever.” 
Your ruling desire will be that they may be truly 
united to the Son of God, who came to seek and to 
save the lost ; that, through the Holy Spirit, their 
nature may be renewed, and, rich in all pure feelings 
and holy desires, they may pursue through life what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report ; that they may diffuse a 
blessed fragrance wherever Providence may order 
their lot ; and bequeath to those that follow them 
the memory of the just, and an example which all 
good men shall delight to honour, 

In the busy times in which our lot is cast, it is 
neither easy nor possible for many fathers to attend 
personally to all the details connected with the early 
training of ‘their children, A great share of this 
training must, of course, devolve upon the mother. 
But let not the father infer that he is excused from 
actively concerning himself in the rearing and train- 
ing of his family. There are some things that he 
may do and ought to do, without trenching on the 
time and strength that are ordinarily taken up in his 
daily employment. Of these things, perhaps the 
most important of all is, to give, by his own life and 
example, a true Christian tone and character to the 
whole economy of the household. Let him be seen 
and known in his family as an earnest, faithful fol- 
lower of the Lord. Let his whole life proclaim that 
he bows to God’s authority, that he believes in Jesus 











Christ, that he strives daily after conformity to God’s 
will, that his rule of life is to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with his God. And let 
there be no visible and glaring inconsistency with his 
profession. Let him be a true man. Let there 
never be veiled under the cloak of religion a mean 
worldly greed, or a low selfish aim. Let there be no 
lax principles in the daily life, no lack of self-control, 
no habitual outbreaks of peevishness, no gusts of 
passion, Let his life be so thoroughly Christian, that 
if ever his children shall be tempted to disbelief, they 
shall never be able to get over the argument supplied 
by his genuine and steadfast piety, by the even tenour 
of his blameless life, by the holy beauty of his con- 
sistent example. Such a man, though he should not 
come often into close contact with his children, would 
be a tower of strength on the side of religion; a 
silent power, like the magnetic pole, that would draw 
his family with resistless attraction. 

But even where a minute charge may not be taken 
of the training of each child, much may be done in 
the way of superintending and directing the whole 
process on the part of others. Many a Christian 
mother will tell us, that though her husband did not 
personally do much, he gave her his counsel and sup- 
port, especially in cases of difficulty, and by this means 
very greatly strengthened her hands, Anything more 
blameworthy can hardly be conceived than the con- 
duct of a father who leaves to the mother the entire 
management of the children, and, instead of counsel 
and encouragement, gives her nothing but words of 
impatience when she makes allusion to her difliculties, 
Let the father be the busiest of men, he is bound to 
take all the care he can that a right method be fol- 
lowed in the nurture of the family ; that their minds 
be imbued, while yet young and tender, with the great 
truths and lessons of the Gospel ; that their hearts be 
neither soured by constant chiding, nor relaxed by 
indiscriminate indulgence ; that scope be given to their 
joyous feelings and sportive tendencies ; that their 
errors be corrected and their wilful faults restrained 
and punished ; that they be trained in the love and 
practice of all that is good and true, and the cordial 
hatred of whatever is mean and wicked ; that they 
be warned against the snares and temptations that 
beset the young, both open and concealed ; that they 
practise the reading of the Bible, and secret prayer ; 
that they reverence God’s day, and attend his house ; 
and that, when come to years, they be solemuly dealt 
with to give themselves to Christ, and bind themselves 
personally and deliberately in a holy covenant to Him. 
Whatever of this he may be able to do in person, the 
Christian head of a family is at the least bound to 
charge himself with the duty of using his best efforts 
to have it done by some means, 

There is one day in the week that to most fathers 
is free from ordinary employment. And it is one of 
the ways in which the purpose of this day may be 
answered, and happy and hallowed feelings may be 
associated with it, when it is made a day of affectionate 
family intercourse, as well as of religious exercise and 
employment. Of things to be avoided on that day, 


the straggling and scattering of families should surely 
be one. 


Let them spend it, as far as may be, toge- 
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ther. Let the heads of the family encourage the de- 
velopment of family interest and affection on that day, 
as well as of those feelings which are more immediately 
directed to God. Among other things, let there be 
some simple Bible exercise in which all the family are 
brought together, and in which all, or almost all, can 
take a part. Let the father head the procession that 
moves to the house of God, and be seen sitting there 
with his family, or alternating with the mother, if 
both cannot be in church together. Let him see that 
the sacred day is devoted to its great Divine en:is, but 
take care, at the same time, not to overlay the spirit 
of cheerfulness that in children pre-eminently is the 
condition and the expression of happiness, Sundays 
so spent will be looked back on with a serene and holy 
satisfaction, as remote as can be conceived from the 
empty restlessness of those who, careless alike of the 
claims of God and their duty to their family, devote 
the day to mere selfish pleasure. 


IIL, 


The third function of the head of the house, is that 
of Master. The relation of master and servant is con- 
stituted by a voluntary agreement on certain definite 
points ; but, as every one knows, besides what is in 
the bond a good deal more is required to give it a 
thoroughly Christian character. 

But whatever is in the bond, let it be carefully dis- 
charged. ‘* Masters give unto your servants that 
which is just and equal ;” and never let the reproach 
go forth against you, “‘Behold the hire of the 
labourers who have reaped down your fields which is 
of you kept back by fraud, crieth ; and the cries of 
them that have reaped have entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth.” There is such inexpressible 
meanness in the conduct of those who try to effect a 
miserable saving by starving their servants, or by 
placing them in apartments or rather holes, hurt- 
ful to health and dangerous to life, that we cannot 
fancy any of our readers in so disgraceful a position. 

But most masters expect from their servants a good 
deal more than is in the bond, and if they would have 
their expectations fulfilled, they must be prepared to 
give more, too, on their part. If more is wanted than 
hired work, more must be given than the hireling’s 
pay. Servants like Eliezer of Damascus are not to 
be had at a fixed price at the register office. The 
dollar is not almighty here. I believe it is only under 
the shade, or rather the sunshine of such natures as 
those of Abraham and Sarah that such servants as 
Eliezer are formed or found. A thoughtful, con- 
siderate, affectionate man, feeling as much interest in 
his master’s family as if it were his own, delighting to 
be of service to Isaac, though he had cut him out of 
the succession to his master’s property, and to take 
steps for continuing the line of the family whose 
possessions would otherwise have been his own. ‘The 
Bible gives us not a few glimpses of such servants : 
Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse; the captive maid in 
Naaman’s household that told her mistress of the 
prophet in Israel ; Ebedmelech, the Ethiopian, that 
pitied Jeremiah, and had him drawn from the dungeon ; 
Onesimus, the Christian slave, once indeed unprofit- 
able, but so changed by God’s grace as to become, in 


St. Paul’s words to his master, “ profitable to thee 
and to me.” In servants of this type we may see the 
_ fruit of high Christian principle. I remember being 
once told by one who in early life had been a servant 
in a well-known family, that when her mistress first 
engaged her, she made a bargain with her to devote 
so much time to prayer, as the first thing each morn- 
_ing, for, she said, if you are not faithful to your 
Master in Heaven, you cannot be faithful to me. 
| But further, if servants are desired of a willing, 
| genial, thoughtful character, sympathy must be shown 
| towards them by their employers, and arrangements 
|made for the free development of the legitimate 
| feelings of their nature. Friendly bonds must be 
| woven between master and servant. The master 
| that always speaks to his servants in the cold distant 
terms of authority can never expect to secure the 
considerate regard of that servant for himself and his 
family. When the master’s house is but another name 
for a servant’s prison, when no home-feelings can twine 
round it, when every natural instinct is driven in, 
when no species of relaxation, however harmless, ever 
comes to break the monotony of service, how is it 
possible for the servant’s nature to develop freely 
or healthily? Then there is the danger of an oppo- 
site extreme,—masters exercising no moral or social 
control over their servants, and allowing an almost 
unlimited license as to hours and relaxations. Happy 
the household which has found the golden mean ! 
Where, on the part of the masters, there is an un- 
selfish desire for the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of the servants, and a human interest is felt in them, 
as partakers of the same nature, and sharers of the 
same cravings as their employers. Where pains are 
taken to instruct the ignorant, and enourage the 
backward. Where the value of their souls is recog- 
nised, the value of their character, and the value of 
their happinesss. Where it is earnestly sought that 
their contact with the family, be it of longer or of 
shorter duratidn, shall not only give them a tasting 
of sober and steady enjoyment, but shall impart to 
them principles that give an upward bearing to the 
whole life, and make the path like the shining light, 
shining more and more unto the perfect day. 


IV. 


Called as the head of the house is to functions so 
high and so difficult, what can be more incumbent on 
him than to ask very earnestly from above the grace 
and the wisdom needed for their right discharge ? 

Let him survey his work deliberately, and ponder 
its responsibilities, its dangers, and its privileges, All 
the three functions have very solemn issues, but let 
us limit our attention to one. Take the case of a 
single child. What delicate mechanism is inside that 
| bosom, what harm will be done by unskilful handling, 
| and what good by successful training! Suppose you 
cross and fret his temper by vexatious interferences, 
you do more harm, you lay the foundation of more 
| misery through life than if you should dislocate some 
of his joints and send him limping through life a 
cripple. Suppose you are too indulgent, and through 
weakness and want of nerve allow serious faults to 
grow unchecked, the hurt is more fatal than if his 
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body should be disfigured with horrible tumours, 
Suppose that selfishness gets the ascendant in your 
heart, and your life is governed by the single desire 
to please yourself. Suppose the world is allowed to 
fill your soul, and the whole influence of your example 
engages your child after you in the pursuit of shadows 
and vanities. Suppose, while you profess religion, 
your life and temper contradict the profession, and 
encourage him to nauseate what passes under that 
holy name. Do you not tremble at the thought of 
the mischief you may be doing to one you are so 
bound to love? Do you not feel how solemn a thing 
it is that you, who are yourself so full of sin and error, 
should be constituted the guide and guardian of so 
many besides? How earnest should your pleadings 
be at the throne of grace, and how firm the hold you 
take of the promise—“ If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not.” 

And as you should pray for your household, so 
you should pray with them too. Family worship has 
ever been recognised as at once the badge and the 
stronghold of the Christian house. Like every other 
mode of Divine service, it may be abused or cor- 
rupted, and made to present a mere dead form in 
place of a living spirit. But in its true ideal it is a 
biessed privilege, and specially helpful to the head of 
the house. Here the whole family go hand in hand, 
as it were, to their common Father, and looking up, 
through Christ, on his reconciled countenance, thank 
Him for all their mercies; thank Him for their 
peaceful nights and tranquil days, for health preserved 
or health restored, for the door of heaven set open, 
for the beams of coming glory that even now brighten 
earth’s dull path, for Jesus Christ, God’s unspeakable 
gift, and for all the promises that in Him are yea, 
and in Him amen. Here they go together to lay 
their hands by faith on the head of the Lamb of God, 
and to receive the grace and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Here, when encompassed with distress and 
trouble, they come for relief to their father’s bosom ; 
pressed by anxiety, they ask direction ; here they 
remember each other’s sorrows and weaknesses or 
duties ; here, separated in body, with oceans rolling 
between, they meet in spirit; here they commend 
each other te the eye that neither slumbers nor sleeps ; 
and even when the wings of death are fluttering over 
their dwelling, they find a joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. Alas, that so blessed a service should be 
so rare, especially in the families of the poor! That 
it is kept up in the more earnest of them, and greatly 
prized there, shows that if there were but a will, there 
would be a way of maintaining it in all) Whata 
pagan, nay, worse than pagan aspect the absence of 
everything of the kind gives to many of the homes of 





Protestant Britain! The pagan had his household 
gods, symbols in some shape of his dependence on 
heaven. But what is there to remind one of heaven 
in the house where there is neither family Bible nor 
family altar? It is not likely that, in the absence of 
these, there will be much of God’s Spirit, or that 
hearts and lives will be so carefully ordered as to 
show that formal service may be dispensed with there. 

I cannot refrain from closing this paper with a hymn 
of Spitta’s. Ishould like above all that its spirit 
were left in the reader’s heart, and its rhythm in his 
ears, 


t 

O happy house, O home supremely blest, 

Where Thou, Lord Jesus Christ, art entertained 
As the most welcome and belovéd guest, 

With true devotion and with love unfeigned, 
Where all hearts beat in unison with thine, 

Where eyes grow brighter as they look on Thee ; 
Where all are ready, at the slightest sign, 

To do thy will, and do it heartily. 


II. 


O happy house, where man and wife are one, 
Thro’ love of Thee, in spirit, heart, and mind, 
Together joined by holy bands, which none, 
Nor death itself, can sever or unbind ; 
Where both on Thee unfailingly depend, 
In weal and woe, in good and evil days, 
And hepe with Thee eternity to spend, 
In sweet communion and eternal praise. 


IIT. 
O happy house, where with the hands of prayer 
Parents commit their children to the Friend, 
Who, with a more than mother’s tender care, 
Will watch and keep them safely to the emd ; 
Where they are taught to sit at Jesus’ fect, 
And listen to the words of life and truth, 
And learn to lisp His praise in accents sweet 
From early childhood to advancing youth. 


IV. 
O happy house, where men and maid pursue 
Their daily labours as unto the Lord ; 
Divining only that whate’er they do 
May be according to His will and word ; 
As servants, yet as friends and brethren too, 
Their love with deep humility combined ; 
No less in little than in great things true, 
They serve Him gladly with a willing mind. 


v. 
O happy house, where Thou dost share the weal, 
Where none forget Thee, whatsoe’er befall ; 
O happy house, where Thou the wounds dost heal, 
The Healer and the Comforter of all ; 
Till every one his stated part hath done, 
And all at length shall peacefully depart 
To the bright realms where Thon thyself art gone, 
The Father's house where Thou already art. 
W. G. BLAIKIE 
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WatTcHMEN are needed in many kinds of work, and 
among many classes of workers. In ancient times, 
and in pastoral countries, the conception was asso- 
ciated chiefly with shepherds and their flocks: in our 
day it more readily attaches itself to the occupation of 
soldiers and sailors, 

The watch is a first necessity in war. By main- 
taining it, the weak have often proved victorious ; by 
neglecting it, the strong have often been lost. In 
1860, a small army of French and English penetrated 
to the capital of China, and dictated terms to the 
Emperor in his own palace. In camp or on march, 
that handful of skilful warriors were safe as long as 
they kept watch by night and day; if they had been 
even once caught off their guard, they would have 
been swallowed up by the myriads that hung on their 
skirts, like Pharaoh’s army when the Red Sea’s water 
walls collapsed. Such is the situation of the Christian 
Church—and such the situation of a believing man in 
the world. The watchful have no cause to fear ; but 
the careless will certainly suffer loss. To be on our 
guard makesall the Redeemer’s strength our own ; to 
be off our guard leaves us exposed to the enemy who 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour, Satan 
could never cause a soul to stumble, if he did not 
surprise a soul asleep. 

In like manner, as seamen need to keep a constant 
outlook for rocks and currents until they enter the 
gates of the harbour, so Christians, in their individual 
as well as their corporate capacity, need to watch and 
pray lest they should drift with some tendency of the 
age, or be overcome by some sudden strong temptation. 
No disaster can be compared to the shipwreck of the 
soul. 

The question addressed to the watchman in the vision 
of the burden of Dumah (Isa. xxi. 11), has reference 
generally to night—‘* Watchman, what of the night ?” 
The sense ordinarily attached to the metaphor in its 
moral application, points to the darkness and conse- 
quent danger of night, in contrast with the light and 
consequent comparative safety of day. This concep- 
tion is both true and obvious ; but the figure contains 
another equally true, though not so obvious. As- 
suming the reference which is manifest, I request at- 
tention to another which is somewhat veiled. 

The night has a larger world than the day. It is 
only when we limit our view to the surface of this one 
planet that we associate night with darkness, The 
night that hides things at hand, reveals things distant ; 
the night that covers earth, opens heaven. Our busi- 
ness with this world must be done in the day-time ; 
but our intercourse with other worlds must be main- 
tained by night. Night accordingly is the astronomer’s 
period of activity ; while the labourer who digs among 
the clods is bending homeward his weary steps for 
rest, the philosopher who marks the motions of the 
stars is setting out to his employment on his own ap- 
propriate field. The bright sun-light which reveals 
this earth, conceals the universe. 

Astronomy began with shepherds, Their nightly 
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watching while fellow-men were asleep, threw them 
upon the stars for company. It was when shut out 
from earth that they became acquainted with heaven. 
To shepherds watching their flocks by night the 
heavenly host announced the birth of Jesus, 

Strange as the announcement may at first appear, 
the Sabbath is in this aspect like the night. It veils 
off for a time things near and earthly that things 
spiritual and eternal may come into view. Like night, 
the Sabbath covers up and sets aside the business of 
this world ; while it opens heaven to man’s upward 
gaze, and invites him to examine all its glories. 

**Watchman, what of the night ?” The night in this 
question intimates, in one aspect, that dangers are 
rife around ; but it may also be permitted to suggest 
that the attention of the watchman is called not to 
things seen and temporal, but to things unseen and 
eternal, The question does not regard the affairs of 
time ; they may be better observed by day. Watch- 
man, overlooking the immediately surrounding cares, 
what shall we eat, and what shall we drink, and where- 
withal shall we be clothed, lift your eye upward, and 
cast your eye forward, and tell us, as far as human ob- 
servation can reach, how it goes with the Kingdom of 
God in the world. 

From the watch-tower let us search the horizon, 
and mark the objects of interest that lie on it. 

Not, indeed, the distant East and paganism. Let 
Asia and Africa be supposed for the present to lie 
beneath our horizon. We look to Europe on the 
one side, and America on the other. Two objects, 
one on either of these two continents, tower above 
all others, and attract the observer’s view. Two spe- 
cies of slavery, one the bondage of the soul, and the 
other the bondage of the body, have seemed for a 
long time to defy God and to destroy men on these 
continents. Let us look upon them separately and 
successively as they wage war against the Kingdom 
of Christ, and mark how He who sits King upon the 
floods, makes the wrath of man to praise Him, and 
restrains the remainder thereof. The Papal power 
oppressing Europe, and the system of slavery that 
rent America, are, for the past season, the bulkiest 
objects that lie within the watchman’s view. 

1, The Papacy. At the present day this is a study 
of intense interest to a Christian. If the student has 
no political object to be attained, and no exaggerated 
alarm to sound, and no foregone conclusion to uphold, 
he cannot fail to profit by his researches. In presence 
of this gigantic oppression, two errors diverge in oppo- 
site directions, equally foolish and equally fatal, into 
one or other of which men, according to their several 
tendencies, are apt to fall. Some dread the Papacy 
too much, and some too little. The rule which the 
Scriptures give for keeping the golden mean under 
personal suffering, might be accommodated to the 
great apostasy. ‘‘My son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art re- 
buked of him.” Of the public tyranny, as of the private 
suffering, the rule equally holds gdod, that we should 
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neither despise it on the one hand, nor faint before | 


it on the other. We should neither boast as if we 
could overcome it, nor despair as if it were too strong 
for God. 

God’s goings as ruler of the world are in the deep ; 
but to reverent inquirers some of his footprints occa- 
sionally appear. Mark them in the leading events of 
recent history. 

In our own day the Papacy has been shaken, its ter- 
ritory circumscribed, and its resources dried up, in such 
measure as to make tyrants tremble, and persecuted 
Christians to sing aloud for joy. Italy, although not 
to any great extent so enlightened as to abandon 
Popery, has through all its borders thoroughly broken 
with the government of the Pope. At the Reforma- 
tion the force that shook the Papacy began in men’s 
souls and wrought outward : the force that shakes it 
to-day begins externally, among things temporal, but 
it may please God to employ these rendings on the 
surface as openings through which the word of life 
shall find its way to the nation’s heart. We wait in 
hope for the end of the Lord. Meantime it is cause 
of fervent gratitude to God in every Christian heart, 
that, with the exception of Venetia and Rome, all 
Italy is open to the Bible and the Gospel. 

More particularly note the recent course and present 
position of the two great Powers on which Popery has 
long depended for protection—Austria and France. 
In modern times the destinies of Europe have been 
mainly controlled under Providence by five great 
Powers. Of these, two are mainly Protestant, Britain 
and Prussia ; two are Popish, France and Austria ; 
and one, Russia, is neither Protestant nor Popish. 
On the political power and influence of the two great 
so-called Catholic monarchies, the throne of the 
Pope has been accustomed to lean in its difficul- 
ties. But in recent times, when its difficulties were 
at the height, these two Powers were arrayed against 
each other in the field of battle. Of these two, the 
Pope trusted the one, but feared the other. The 
one that he trusted succumbed ; the one that he 
feared was victorious. The monarchy that has the 
will to support the Papacy lacks the power ; and the 


monarchy that has the power lacks the will. With | 
Austria the Pope would have been in a protector’s | 


arms ; with -France he has been in some sort in a 
jailer’s hands. 

Yet one step farther trace this strange history. 
The deeper you penetrate into the stratum of Provi- 
dential sovereignty, the greater wonders will you dis- 
cover. Two things were done about the same time 
some fifteen years ago, both at the time deemed the 
wisest means of strengthening the Papacy. One was 
the act of France; the other was the act of Austria. 
The one was the siege and occupation of Rome by 
the French army; the other was the Concordat con- 
cluded between the Austrian Government and the 
Pope. By the one, the Roman patriots were crushed, 
and the Pope reinstated as their despot ; by the 
other, the vast territories and populations of the Aus- 


trian Empire were placed under the heel of the Pope | 


and his cardinals. The privileges of many nations 


their virtual lawgivers, 





; Both secular governments were driving at selfish 
ends, while they masked their selfishness under the 
semblance of devotion to the Papacy. France needed 
| the Pope’s good will to keep the Gallican Church to 
| its loyalty ; and Austria needed the Pope’s authority 
| to keep down her subjects, ever bordering on insur- 
rection. 

But Ahithophel’s counsel has on both sides been 
turned to foolishness, These two things have greatly 
| contributed to the humiliation of the Pope. The 
| Austrian Government has been so weakened by its 
| base subserviency to the Papacy, that, so far from 
| being able to support its tottering ally, it can hardly 
| stand on its feet. The Concordat with Rome, it is 
| well known, has done much to alienate the several 
| nationalities of the Austrian Empire, and to produce 
| the dead lock which for years has weakened its in- 
| fluence and even endangered its existence.* On the 
| other side, Napoleon has turned out by no means a 
pleasant protector to the Pope. An observation on 
this point, profound and far-reaching in its nature, 
has been repeated so often that it has become com- 
| mon property, and I know not to whom we owe it. 
| It is this : Had the Pope been swept away in the tide 
| of the Italian war, sympathy with the unfortunate 
| might have greatly modified, in the hearts of the 
| Roman people, the disgust which his misgovernment 
| was fitted to produce ; but, by adding ten years to 
| his lease, Napoleon, without knowing what he did, 
‘has afforded the Pope an opportunity, which that 
| potentate has amply occupied, of wearing out and 
| discharging from the heart of his subjects the linger- 
| ing remnants of hereditary reverence for their priestly 
| king. The blister left rankling for ten years on this 
spot of Italy, while the rest of her soil is free, will pro- 
bably do much to widen and deepen the chasm between 
the Italian children and their self-styled Father. 

But while these events that have taken place on 
the soil of Italy are deeply interesting and instructive, 
—while they have already told with effect on the 
spiritual system which has its head at Rome,—we must 
beware of over-estimating their importance. They 








* Two or three years ago I lodged several nights in a small but com- 
fortable hotel in St. Mark’s Place, Venice, whose windows commanded 
a full view of the great square. My landlord was an intelligent 
German, of Austrian birth and Austrian sympathies. He informed 
me one afternoon that at a certain hour in the evening a grand dis- 
play of music would be made in the centre of the square by the bands 
of the Austrian garrison. My host and I took our places at the open 
window half an hour before the time. Then the whole square was 
thronged by Venetians of all ages and all ranks, promenading and 
listening at times to small groups of volunteer Italian musicians. As 
the hour for the commencement of the Austrian concert approached, 
the people disappeared, as if by magic, and the square was left deso- 
late. Into the empty space marched the military musicians, and 
performed their parts. My host confessed that the people refused to 
remain within ear-shot of music made by their task-masters. While 
the brass instruments of the soldiers were belching out their mighty 
notes, and glancing in the evening light, I pointed to the left, under 
the piazza of the Doge’s Palace, where a row of polished brass guns 
stood loaded, with their ugly muzzles looking through the iron rail- 
ing point blank upon the square, and their gunners standing on the 
alert behind them, remarking that the one set of brass instruments 

rhaps tended to make the other set sound less harmonious in 

enetian ears. My host assented, and volunteered the remark that 
the Concordat with Rome was a mistake, and had done much to 
alienate the different nationalities from the Government of the Em- 
peror.—It is announced in the English newspapers that a Monseig- 
| neur Paterson—what an odd match between a French ecclesiastical 
title and a plain English or Scotch patronymic, as bad as the yoking 
| together of an ox and an ass, which was forbidden in the Hebrew 


| polity—has been begging in Vienna for a Romish cathedral in Lon- 
were wrenched away, and Italian priests constituted | 


don, and that his Apostolic Majesty has contributed £200—a very 


ious gift, to be sure; but it is taken out of borrowed money, for his 
Majesty's outlay exceeds his income, 
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have done something already ; they may yet do more; 
but they will not,—they cannot do all. 

The analogy sometimes suggested of a wild beast, 
when wounded in the head or heart, losing soon the 
power that he formerly possessed in his extremities, 
does not in port of fact hold good here. The analogy 
must be taken not from animal but from vegetable 
life. The spiritual system of Popery is not a beast, 
whose members would be paralysed if the head were 
pierced ; it is rather a plant, such as ivy, that has 
grown ages ago in a certain spot, and has slowly, 
steadily sent out branches in all directions, and to a 
great distance, across hills and dales, until it covers 
nearly all the land. In process of time people discover 
that this plant is possessed of noxious properties ; and 
that it renders the ground almost barren wherever it 
spreads. The people rise against it, and although it 
is defended by interested parties, they succeed at last 
in cutting its original stem quite through. The 
sufferers, supposing that they are now rid of their 
persecutor for ever, sing a premature pean, and stand 
expecting that the branches will all wither, now that 
the stem is severed. But, alas! although all these 
outspreading branches came from the parent stem, 
and still continued to have vital connection with it, 
they also threw out roots at every joint, and these 
struck down into the earth, so that they are an in- 
numerable host of separate plants, capable of living 
still on their own roots when their original parent is 
destroyed. This is the true natural history of Popery 
as a spiritual system. It came from Rome, and is 
connected with Rome, but strikes down its roots in 
Treland, in England, in Scotland. It lives, a poisonous 
plant, on the corrupt affections of human hearts, 
wherever its finds them. The collapse of the Papacy 
as a visible monarchy in Italy will probably weaken 
the system throughout all its members, and give us 
an advantage in the conflict ; but Popery will not be 
destroyed until the grace of God shall have cast out 
this, and with it every other unclean spirit, from its 
home in human hearts, 


2. Turning now westward, the American civil 
war meets and fills the eye, to the exclusion of all 
others, in the panorama of the past year, like a huge 
mountain standing on the plain, and touching with 
its top the sky. 

Let the oppressed go free, said God in his Word, 
and by his providence, to the American States, as 
loudly and clearly as to the king of Egypt when 
Israel were captives there. The American task- 
masters hardened their hearts like the king of 
Egypt : and now, after many preliminary plagues, an 
Open sea has closed and overwhelmed a mightier 
host than that which pursued the fugitive Hebrews. 
A wail, like that of Rachel for her first-born, has 
gone up from each American home, for sons and 
brothers slain. The land has been converted into a 
place of tears. 

Why? What power moved those mighty hosts ? 
What was the cause of the war ? 

In human breasts, both North and South, many 
motives moved and ‘twisted and hissed like living 
serpents: but the cause of causes,—the one true origin 


of the war,—was slavery. God, who reigns on the 
throne of the world, would no longer bear; the decree 
had gone forth that the foul spot should be wiped 
from his fair creation. The fears and hopes, the 
pride and other passions of men, were employed, as 
the flaming fire and stormy wind are emyloyed as in- 
struments in accomplishing the grand design. We 
have lived to see the end of the Lord in these com- 
motions. Every bond is broken, and an oppressed 
race of four millions is this day free. 

I am well aware that many in this country said, 
the North did not go to war in order to give liberty to 
the slaves; and that, as their motives were not pure, 
they did not deserve success. True, the North did 
not draw the sword to abolish slavery. Matters were 
arranged by a higher Hand, so as to lay upon the 
slaveholders a far heavier condemnation. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln did not mean abolition of slavery ; 
it meant the permission of slavery and the mainte- 
nance of the slaveholder’s rights, but the limitation 
of the system that it should not virtually rule the 
country and spread into new States, Right well did 
the leaders of the South know that the election of 
Mr. Lincoln implied not the abolition of slavery where 
it existed, but only the prevention of its diffusion 
into the opening regions of the West. The North did 
not make war on the South in the cause of the 
slaves, or in any other cause; the South rebelled 
against the lawful government, not because their 
rights as slaveholders were threatened, but because 
they saw that they could no longer control the legis- 
lature, and so indefinitely extend the area of human 
bondage. The North took up arms to quell a rebel- 
lion, and preserve the integrity of the country. At 
the beginning of the war, a portion of the North 
desired to abolish slavery; buta larger portion desired 
to maintain it, It was in the progress of the war 
that the North came to be united in a determination 
that slavery should wholly and for ever cease. It was 
for slavery that the South went to battle, and that in 
process of time compelled the North to go to battle 
against it. It was because the South made the sup- 
port of slavery the central pivot on which their efforts 
turned, that the North, as the struggle progressed, 
found themselves under the necessity of making 
abolition their watchword. This they did as a nation, 
not from motives of humanity in order to give liberty 
to the blacks, but from the exigencies of a bloody 
war, in order to take a position face to face with the 
adversary. Thus it was the attitude assumed by the 
South that compelled the North to take their stand 
on absolute abolition. Had the rebellion been sooner 
and easier suppressed, the slaves would not have been 
set free. Thus the slaveholders, by the determination 
to keep the fetters on, became the instrument of 
breaking them off. It is not a new thing under the 
sun. It is the Exodus over again. The tyrant in 
ancient and modern times alike determines that he 
will yield nothing ; and that determination it is that 
in the end strips him of all. It is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes. 

“‘ Watchman, what of the night?” Glad tidings 
of great joy from the West. Within the year that has 








passed away, the greatest civil war ever known in the 
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world has ceased ; and with its ceasing a nation of 
slaves, numbering four millions, goes out free. A great 
defiling blot is wiped away from this beautiful crea- 
tion ; and especially a stain is washed from the gar- 
ments of the Christian Church, that marred her 
beauty and unnerved her arm, Perhaps in the end 
the greatest profit will accrue to the slaveholders 
themselves : for they will now be delivered from the 
fatal bias that led them to the Word of God in search 
of authority for their own tyranny, and so induced 
them to pervert it to their own destruction. Ah! if 
any man will —that is, is disposed in heart to—do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine. The poor slave- 
holders, hardened by a hereditary exercise of an in- 
human power, went to the Bible with a bent, and 
found there what they wished, rather than what they 
needed, Now they will be free. The emancipation 
of the masters is as precious as the emancipation of 
the slaves. 

The difficulties are not over : the work is not done. 
The freed men and their families have suffered much, 
and in spite of every effort will suffer more ere the 
waters of that war-flood subside again within the 
wonted channels; but the difficuities that sprang 
from emancipation do not prove that slavery should 
have been let alone. When the gangrened limb is 
off, the patient is weaker than he was the day before ; 
but now at least you may proceed in hope to apply 
restoratives. Before, nothing coul be done for the 
negroes. Now everything done for them is a contri- 
bution towards raising a nation of downtrodden im- 
mortals to their place in the common brotherhood of 
our kind. 

I hope there lingers not amongst us now much of 
that dubious sort of piety that resents a clear, full 





reference to emancipation, as unsuitable amongst the 
themes of the Lord’s day, or the holy exercises of the 
sanctuary. If we suffer from muscular Christianity 
on one extreme, we suffer as much from sentimental 
Christianity on the other. Oh for the golden mean ! 
What is the Gospel? Redemption from all evil, —re- 
demption of the whole man, soul and body, and ad- 
mission into the liberty of God’s children. Slavery 
was man-stealing ; it made marriage impossible,—made 
marriage a mockery ; it kept God’s Word hidden from 
human souls, that human bodies might be more docile 
as beasts of burden ; and, to crown all, it impudently 
appealed to God’s Word to sanction that wholesale 
violation of God’s Law—that impious desecration of 
God’s image. 

Let those who think this a semi-secular subject, 
which should be excluded from sacred themes and 
associations, observe the work and listen to the Word 
of the Lord Jesus. A woman that had a spirit of 
infirmity eighteen years, and was bowed together, and 
could in no wise lift up herself, came within his view. 
He laid his hands on her ; and immediately she was 
made straight, and glorified God. When the Jews 
objected that this was introducing things secular 
among things sacred, He replied, with a glow upon 
his words, as if they flowed direct from a hot heart: 
** Ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abra- 
ham, whom Satan hath bound, lo these eighteen 
years, to be loosed ?” 

On the whole, the watchman’s glance across the 
world should confirm our faith in God. ‘The Lord 
reigneth. Unto the upright light shall arise. He 
that believeth shall not make haste.” Let us possess 
our souls in patience, and await the end of the Lord. 

Wittram ARNOT. 





REMONSTRANCE. 


Gop ! I am straiten’d sore, 
I cannot bear much more ; 
Thou mad'st the flesh, and Thou dost know 
That ‘overstrain’d may be the bow— 
All stringing o’er. 


Christ ! thou hast left me lone— 

Am I not Then thine own ? 

The one sheep in the wilderness, 

Thou lovest more—my Christ !—not less — 
I am that one. 


Though closed the door, I ween, 
I'll pass my hand between, 
And hold it wide—till Thou 
In ruth say, ‘‘ Come in now 

To pastures green.” 
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CHRISTIAN assurance is a humble but firm sense of 
present acceptance with God in his Son Jesus Christ. 
Though a doctrine, which does not always receive the 
consideration it deserves from good and thoughtful 
men, it is so essentially bound up with our ideas of 
God and our interpretation of Scripture, it bears so 
directly on our daily religious life, whether held in 
sober cheerfulness or in ignorant presumption, in 
plain truth, it has so much to do with our happiness, 
our usefulness and our holiness, that on the thresh- 
old of a subject which cannot possibly be explained 
or understood without some reference to it, it may be 
well for us to try to think out what it really means. 
For we may regard it either with contempt, or with 
dislike, or with timidity, or with thankfulness, Those 
who regard all religious consciousness whatever as a 
hysterical pietism will of course ignore it as folly, or 
denounce it as fanaticism. With other arguments, 
from other standing points, we must approach minds 
like these. Dislike to it is commonly based on the 
supposed presumptuousness of venturing to interpret 
God’s hidden purposes, and of taking the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven out of his hands into our own. 
Forgiveness, men may say, is not so cheaply, nor so 
hastily granted. There must be time to test the sin- 
cerity and to confirm the repentance. It dilutes the 
malignity of sin to make pardon teo easy. It confers 
impunity on sinners, if we permit personal feeling to be 
the guarantee of the favour of God. At the close of 
life God may possibly reward a long penitence by the 
vision of his reconciled countenance; but really 
humbled men will be content to walk softly all their 
days under the shade of the cross, hoping for mercy 
when they die. 

Those, again, who regard it with timidity, or a kind 
of softened distrust, mostly so regard it, not from any 
sense of inherent impossibility in God to forgive in- 
stantly or entirely, so much as from a real feeling 
(deepened, it may be, by a painful and long expe- 
rience) of the deceitfulness of human nature, the 
shallowness of human feeling, and the weakness of 
human strength. It is not that they dishonour God 
by doubting his mercy, or misrepresent Him through 
ignorance of his word ; but, knowing that they can- 
not deserve pardon, they fear they may fail to obtain 
it ; confession with the lips is easy, with the heart is 
hard, Once more there are those who, grounding it 
on God’s express revelation of Himself, both in his 
word, and in their own moral nature, unhesitatingly, 
intelligently, joyfully recognise it as the mainspring 
of their obedience and joy. They are careful indeed 
to distinguish between the rash religionism that asserts 
it to be necessary to salvation, and the sober expe- 
rience that declares it essential to peace. They avoid 
almost with terror those mischievous exaggerations of 
it, which confound the deep convictions of the heart 
to which God has spoken, with the heated and emo- 
tional passionateness which dares to say, ‘‘ I must be 
saved because I feel to be.” Statements like these, 
by their offensive and revolting irreverence, have 
II.—34. 
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grievously caricatured the blessed truth hidden beneath 
them, and have scared cautious men from the very 
use of a word which seemed synonymous with anti- 
nomianism. It is not too much however to say that 
Christian assurance, both in the philosophical and 
Scriptural aspect of it, is one of the most reasonable 
positions in our theological system ; and it rests im- 
pregnably on the three-fold foundation of the character 
of God, the teaching of Christ, and the nature of 
man. 

The character of God, as it is revealed in this Psalm, 
and as the Saviour revealed it in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, is that of a holy and tender Father, 
who Himself moves us to repentance, that his heart 
may be once more satisfied with our filial love—who 
not only accepts our confession, but anticipates it ; 
for He not only welcomed the returning prodigal, but 
when ‘‘he was yet a great way off, saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran and fell on his neck and kissed 
him.” The teaching of Christ is in harmony with tho 
character of God. Though He was wont to make the 
pardon of sin of more importance than the healing of 
sickness, it was also his rule to accept at once the 
sorrow and repentance which He discerned to be 
genuine ; and when He had forgiven men, to tell 
them so, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,” whether to 
a sinful woman or a fallen apostle, was at once the 
letter and the spirit of his treatment of penitents. 
For, once more, He who had made man, knew what 
was in man. He who had taken upon Him our 
nature in all its completeness—sin only excepted, well 
understood how alienation and distrust sadden the 
soul and weaken it, how confidence and love brace 
and ennoble it. 

Yes, “the deepest foundation of Christian assur- 
ance is in the person and character of God. It is not 
so much what we are that we rest on, as what He is. 
He gives, and we receive. He declares, and we 
listen. He promises, and we believe. If our hearts 
deceive us, He is greater than our heart, and knoweth 
all things ; but if we pray not to be deceived, if we 
love the truth and wish to know it, will He give us 
over to believe a lie? Indeed, if presumption and 
irreverence affect the subject at all, may they not be 
found quite as much in doubting if God means what 
He says, as in being over hasty to believe it? We 
do not see what we are doing in dwarfing the Divine 
perfections, so as to make them fit in with our puny 
notions, in supposing Him slow to forgive, because 
through ignorance and suspiciousness we are slow our- 
selves, 

This Twenty-third Psalm is the Old Testament 
doctrine on this most blessed subject. In revealing the 
Person of God, in describing his relation to us under 
an endearing and familiar image, it teaches us to rest 
the hope of our salvation, not on our own changeful 
and erring frames and feelings, but on Divine Love. 
The New Testament tells us of three kinds of assur- 
ance: ‘ the full assurance of understanding” (Col. ii. 
2); ‘the full assurance of faith” (Heb. x. 22); 
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‘* the full assurance of hope unto the end” (Heb. vi. | 
11). Though sooner or later they almost imper- | 
ceptibly blend into each other, there is nevertheless a 
real distinction between them, and in a logical order 
they approach and possess the soul, That order is 
plainly discernible in this Psalm. The last verse is 
the triumphant expression of the full assurance of 
hope unto the end: ‘Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life.” The fourth 
verse is the calm utterance of faith in the very 
presence of death : ‘* Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
Thou art with me.” The first verse is a confession 
of the first assurance of a believing soul, its start- 
ing point in that knowledge of God which alone is 
eternal life: ‘*The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall 
not want.” 


Let us observe here three distinct ideas. The 
soul’s discovery of God. Its discovery of God’s per- 
sonal relation to itself. Its confidence resulting from 
that discovery. 

‘The discovery of God is the discovery of his name. 
Ina sense God is his name. Here Jehovah calls Him- 
self a shepherd, not for the first time, nor for the 
last. So Jacob had already called Him on his death- 
bed: ‘From thence is the shepherd, the stone of 
Israel” (Gen. xlix. 24). Thus Asaph addresses Him 
in prayer: ‘‘Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou 
that leadest Joseph like a flock” (Ps. lxxx. 1). 
Zechariah, approaching the advent, applied it to 
Messiah : “ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd.” 
In the New Testament, it is the title of the Lord 
Jesus, Of Himself the Saviour said, “I am the 
good shepherd.” In the Hebrews we read of Him as 
**the great shepherd of the sheep ;” and St. Peter, 
specially impressed it may be by the figure from hav- 
ing been himself thrice bidden to feed the sheep and 
the lambs, in one place describes the Lord as ‘the 
shepherd and bishop of our souls” (1 Pet. ii. 25) ; in 
another as ‘‘ the chief shepherd ” (1 Pet. v. 4). 

Now when we think of the confused, ignorant, de- 
fective way in which many men think and speak of 
God, how thankful we should be for this blessed name, 
on which to repose our own hearts, under which to 
speak of Him toothers. He is, indeed, the Aimighty 
Maker of all things, who can create and destroy. Yet 
mere sense of power never made a penitent yet. To 
confine our notion of God to that of a mighty artificer, 
is to ignore his moral attributes and to place his re- 
deemed creatures on the same level with the earth and 
the sea and the trees. Doubiless, also, He is a judge, 
who pulleth down one, and setteth up another. Yet 
if He is only this, what hope is there for us? sinful 
men must draw back in terror. The word shepherd 
draws us ‘‘ with cords of a man” to one who can save 
as well as condemn, for it includes Knowledge, and 
Protection, and Provision, and Tenderness. 

First, there is individual knowledge. In Europe, 





where a shepherd rules by fear, not by love, drives 
his flock in front of him instead of going first himself | 
to show the way, it is hard to appreciate this, In | 
the East it is far otherwise ; to borrow the Saviour’s | 
words, ‘* He calleth bis own sheep by name, and | 


leadeth them out ; and when he putteth forth his own 
sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow 
him, for they know his voice.” Then the shepherd 
must protect his sheep, often at great risk to himself, 
always with labour and fatigue. In the snowdrifts of 
winter he must dig them out ; in the heats of summer 
they would die of drought if he did not find them 
water ; in the stormy wind and tempest he leads them 
under the cover of the sheltering hill. The wolf 
would come and scatter the sheep, if the shepherd 
were not ready to lay down his life for them. Pro- 
vision is another feature in the office of shepherd, 
which will be more fully considered under another 
verse ; and there is also tenderness, The shepherd 
knows his sheep, protects them, provides for them, 
not only because they are his property, and worth so 
much money, but because he loves them. This idea 
is beautifully brought out by Isaiah in reference to 
Christ, —‘‘ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd ; 
He shall gather the lambs with his arms, and carry 
them in his bosom, and gently lead those that are 
with young.” It has been strikingly observed, that 
in that wandering, dangerous life, where the shepherd 
and the sheep pass days and weeks together without 
seeing any other living creatures than themselves, 
there springs up a kind of friendship between the man 
and the brute. The shepherd feels a pitiful love to 
the dumb helpless creatures whom the Maker of man 
and beast has given into his hand. The sheep come 
at last to connect him with their daily food and safety, 
and ino their way look up to him with a dependant 
grateful affection. 


Such then being the office and qualities of a good | 


shepherd, this illustration may help to show us, 
though in a very imperfect way, what Christ is to 
his Church, He knows his sheep, every one of 
them, from the Jeast to the greatest. Each has his 
own name, each his own place in the family of God. 
*¢T know my sheep, and am known of mine.” And 
He protects them. Not however, by securing them 
immunity from “‘ the changes and chances” of life. 
It would be but a poor manifestation of Divine 
wisdom and mercy, to shelter us from that discipline 
of trial and sorrow by which the elect of God are 
trained for home. But in the temptations of Satan, 
whether they be doubts that undermine our faith, or 
sudden assaults that would take it by storm, or 
anodynes that send it to sleep, or allurements that 
enchant it, ‘‘ the name of the Lord is a strong tower : 
the righteous runneth into it and is safe.” And He 
provides for them. The Son of Man who once taught 
us to say, ‘‘Give us day by day our daily bread,” 
now hears that prayer, and Himself answers it from 
heaven. And as for love! How Christ can love, 
with all the strength of Godhead, with all the sym- 
pathy of manhood, let those try to say who have once 
felt it, let those believe who desire to know what it 
can be. The love of God is a boundless ocean, with 
neither breadth, nor length, nor depth, nor height; and 
while we timidly stand on the shore, and only suffer the 
rippling waves to cover our feet, instead of bravely 
plunging in, and trusting all our life, all our happi- 
ness to it, we can know but little of what it must be 
to saints and angels, 
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But the verse does not merely say, ‘‘ The Lord is” 
a ‘‘shepherd,” it says, ‘‘'The Lord is my shepherd.” 
This is a step further in the soul’s discovery of God. 
If, as we have already seen, there are three kinds of 
assurance, and the assurance of understanding comes 
first ; in this assurance of understanding again, there 
are two steps or growths of knowledge: one, the 
abstract discovery of what God is in Himself, the 
other the actual apprehension of what He is by those 
who love Him. 

Now the former, so far from being necessarily con- 
nected with the latter, is often separated from it by a 
long and painful interval. Like a starving man 
gazing through a window on a well-spread board, at 
which he dare not go in to sit down, the soul that 
seeks God, but has not yet found Him, may appreciate 
with fatal distinctness the riches of his grace and 
the counsel of his love for others; and yet through 
seeing but not believing, may find its own burden 
only more insupportable than before. It reasons 
thus : I know what God is in Himself, and what He 
is to his people, but how can I induce Him to be all 
that to me? ‘*‘ Wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord, and bow myself before the High God.” Clearly 
I must in some way,obtain his love, whether by 
prayers, or alms, or sorrow. Who then shall tell me, 
when I have wept or prayed enough to pay up in 
full the purchase-money of my Redeemer’s pity? When 
may I dare to say, as I hear others saying, ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ.is for me?’? When will He say to me, as once 
He said to another, ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee?” 

It is something indeed to have got so far as this, 
even to understand Christ’s work, and to desire a 
share in it. Yet such a one only sees men as trees 
walking ; and while looking through a mist at the 
letter of the Gospel, staggers heavily on under the 
burden of the law. 

The next step, and that which alone completes our 
knowledge of God, is to say, ‘‘The Lord is my 
shepherd. I know both what God is in himself, and 
what he can be to his people, not from books, nor 
from hearsay, but simply from what he has himself 
been to me. I am not reasoning myself into what I 
ought to feel; I feel from what I possess, and what 
no man can take from me, for no man gave it to me, 
The Lord is my shepherd, for he has been a shepherd 
to me; not from what He has promised, but from what 
He has performed, I know in whom I have believed. 
And a blessed truth it is, when God the Holy Ghost 
writes it on the soul. The Saviour is mine, and I 
am his; all to me that a shepherd can be to a sheep, 
all to me that God can be to a creature. He thinks 
of me, He cares for me, He shelters me, He under- 
stands me, He is as much and as really mine as if 
I were at this moment with Him in heaven, faultless 
before the presence of his glory.” 

Once more, as the result of this discovery is the 
soul’s confidence, ‘I shall not want.” The positive- 
ness of this sentence is as striking as its comprehen- 
siveness. It is not the utterance of a prayer, it is 
the statement of a conviction ; while memory unlocks 
the treasures of past mercy, hope reposes itself on the 
unchangeableness of God. 

And if it is positive, it is ‘exceeding broad.” 


= 











**T shall not want.” The Psalmist, we observe, did 
not even think it worth while to specify any of the 
things he was likely to want. Every need of his 
life seemed absolutely guaranteed to him as he rested 
under the wing of God. Sccwrity? ‘*The eternal 
God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” Provision? ‘‘He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He 
not with Him also freely give us all things?” Grace? 
‘My grace is suflicient for thee.” Love? That 
deepest, saddest, most unutterable, most insatiable of 
all the needs of man! When God can be faint or 
weary, when He can turn his face from the poor 
destitute in anger or scorn, when He can grow cold 
towards those whom He has loved, and redeemed, 
and called, then our doubts and fears may have some 
foundation. But to think that God can change, is to 
deny that He is God. ‘‘He hath loved us with an 
everlasting love, and with loving-kindness He hath 
drawn us.” 

Blessed, blessed truth of the sufficiency and faith- 
fulness of God, if we would but let it possess our 
hearts, Whatever our needs, He can supply them, 
for He is God. He will supply them, for ‘“‘God is 
love.” Incessant as may be our wants, small and 
trifling as may be our cares, harassing and anxious, as 
with the manliest and strongest of us, this daily 
earthly life must sometimes be, the Son of God is still 
Son of Man. In his own human nature, glorified in- 
deed, yet human still, human always, ‘ He ever 
liveth to make intercession for us.” ‘* We have not 
an high-priest which cannot be touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.” 

Let us believe, let us believe, and our joy shall be 
full. Let us honour God by trusting Him entirely. 

Let us be as willing to receive as He is willing to be- 
stow. Let us give Him the only thing in the world He 
cares for ; the only thing we have to give Him worth 
giving ; the only thing He will not take by force: 
for unless given freely it is worthless ; the gift that He 
has Himself first given us, only it does not seem 
worth our looking at—even the heart; and then, not in 
a greater willingness on his part to bestow, but in a 
greater capacity on ours to accept, the Lord will be 
our shepherd. He will possess what He died to win ; 
we shall be the dwelling-place of God. 

Two thoughts more will tolerably complete this part 
of our subject. Christ is a shepherd for all who wish 
for Him. Christ is a shepherd for all possible condi~ 
tions of place, and age, and time. 7 

The former of these truths is good to kindle hope in 
hearts which have grown sick over the deferred con- 
version of children or friends, may even possibly stir 
a movement of faith and repentance in a soul now 
paralysed by the thought that it is cast away. 

It.is wonderful how fertile the human heart can be 
in inventing reasons why God should not save us ; it 
is equally wonderful how the blessed Saviour anti- 
cipated all such reasons during his ministry on earth. 
Is it said, “‘Iam lost?” ‘*'The Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which is lost.” Is it said, 
‘‘T can give no reason why God should save me, 
except that I wish to be saved?” ‘* Ho, every one 
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that thirsteth, come ye to the waters: and he that 
hath no money, come ye buy and eat: yea, come buy 
wine and milk without money, and without price.” 
Is it said, ‘God requires faith, and to believe is just 
the one thing I cannot do, for I am full of doubts and 
difficulties ?” ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Is it 
said, either of one by himself, or by others about him, 
‘*There is no fear, no desire, no care about these 
things in that soul, Would there were—for then 
he might flee from the wrath to come. But now, 
how can we hope ; what can we do forhim?” The 
answer is, ‘* That soul is redeemed, for Jesus died to 
save it. Wait and pray.” The angel’s message to 
the shepherds at Bethlehem is perhaps the fullest, 
freest Gospel ever preached to man. Learn it by 
heart. ‘Behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” Nota merited, not a purchased, 
but a born Saviour: not only for Jews at Bethlehem, 
but for all people everywhere : on whom the single 
claim for mercy is our lost humanity, with whom the 
only condition is ‘* Come unto me.” 

And if the Word of God is not sufficient to give 
confidence—not through any doubting of its truth or 
blessedness, but through the inability of the soul to 
appropriate it to its own needs—two points still de- 
serve to be suggested ; for we know not ‘‘ whether 
shall prosper either this or that, or whether they both 
shall be alike good.” 

One of them is a fact, visible before our eyes every- 
where, even the Church of God. As an external 
witness to the historical truth of Christianity, the 
mere existence of the Church, apart from any expla- 
nation of it, has yet to be appreciated at its full 
value. If Mahometanism is a testimony to the exist- 
ence of Mahomet, Christianity is a monument to the 
memory of Christ. Our present object is, however, 
to consider it, in the person of its faithful and living 
members, as an evidence of the mercy of God. The 
Church, in one aspect, is a portion of redeemed 
humanity saved in Christ for ever ; or, in St. Paul’s 
account of it, it is the possession of Christ, alteady 
purchased by his blood, and presently to be redeemed 
from death in the resurrection unto life. And the 
question to ask is, If we behold here an evident pur- 
pose of God to save some, why, my brother, or my 
sister, should not that purpose extend to you? Why 
should not you be among those whom God will 
glorify? Why should you be shut out from the 
benefits of that Cross and Pussion endured for the 
sins of the whole world? If no one has come from 
heaven to tell you that you are to be saved, no one 
has come to anyone else to tell them so. Certainly 
no one has come to tell you that you are to be lost. 
Even if you were a heathen, and had only just heard 
of Christ, that would be no bar to your salvation. 
Every man and woman on this redeemed earth may 
plead the Saviour’s name with the Father who gave 
Him, and need not fear to plead in vain. 





But to be in the Church of God is to have a special 
invitation to his mercy ; and just as every circumcised 
Jew was justified in regarding himself as one of the 
peculiar people, so every baptised Christian may plead 
the name which is above every name, as the name by 
which he himself is called. Whatever may be the difii- 
culties of belief, or the diversities of doctrine about 
holy baptism (and they chiefly spring from the silence 
of Scripture about the baptism of infants), if we 
believe anything about it, surely we must believe that 
it brings us into a nearer relation to God than we 
were before ; thatif it pledges us to filial obedience, 
ié pledges Him to fatherly love; that if it is a re- 
sponsibility, it must also be a privilege ; that if it is 
a reality and not a mockery, it must be a sign of his 
readiness to save. Now, if any one doubts God’s 
mercy towards him, or towards one He loves, let such 
a one, with all reverence, but with all simplicity and 
earnestness, plead this baptism with God. Let him 
say, ** Lord, thou hast begun the work, wilt not Thou 
finish it? Thou didst look on me in favour, when I 
could not with my own lips pray to Thee. Now that 
I ask of Thee thy favour for myself, wilt Thou send | 
me empty away? If I do not deserve thy mercy | 
now, I did not deserve it then. Hast Thou kindled 
hopes only to disappoint them? Hast Thou taught 
me to call Thee Father, only to refuse to own me as 
a child? I ask for thy love and for thy grace, that I 
may walk humbly with Thee as a son with a parent. 
Not because I have a right to it, but because Thou 
hast promised it to them that ask Thee, give me thy 
free, thy full salvation.” 

Once more, the briefest glance at this Psalm may 
satisfy us, that it traces David’s history over his 
entire life : and so far from being the sudden voice of 
a youthful enthusiasm, is the profound experience of 
grey hairs, 

The Lord Jesus Christ is a friend for life. For all 
its seasons, whether youth, or manhood, or old age; 
for all its risings and fallings, its losses and gains, 
its joys and cares, his brotherly sympathy is ready, 
and entire and full. To wish to shut Him out of 
any part of our life, or any possession of our heart, 
or any crisis in our history, or any secret of our 
experience, is to grieve Him—is yet more to im- 
poverish ourselves, 

And if this is the area of our privilege, it is the 
condition of our peace. No doubt it is a solemn 
thing, if we adequately grasp it, to take the Lord Jesus 
Christ with us wherever we go, to surrender to Him 
whatever we possess, to consult Him in whatever we 
do. Yet life will be less frivolous if we try to live it 
under His eye. It need not be less happy, for He 
who gave his presence at the marriage feast in Cana 
recognises and sanctifies all human and innocent 
joy. ‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want:” here is at once our safeguard, our dig- 
nity, our gladness. How can we fear anything, 
how can we miss anything, when God and Christ 
are ours ? 





A. W. THOROLD. 
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FLORAL AND BOTANICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE HOLY LAND. 


SoMETIMEs even now the desert rejoices and blossoms 
as the rose. Clouds are rare, welcome like that little 
one detected from Carmel’s top, the harbinger and 
the pledge of the coming rain, as it rose from the 
western sea. But when there is a shower, when 
some straggling thunder-clouds, which have wandered 
out of their ordinary course, descend on the parched 
sands in life-giving drops, they pour forth, but do 
not waste ‘* their sweetness on the desert air.” 

Such a shower it was once our lot to witness in 
the southern desert. Even after a drought of many 
months, the desert of Judea, though sea-like in its 
vastness and its silence, is by no means without 
vegetable life. Herbs and shrubs of many species— 
brown or sandy in colour, dwarf, or rather micro- 
scopic in foliage, all inconspicuous and shabby in ap- 
pearance, but highly aromatic when bruised or crushed 
—stud the surface, sometimes in groups, sometimes 
almost in a carpet, but more frequently sparsely 
scattered. The camels of the Kdabineh and other 
southern tribes here find abundant pasturage, or 
rather they browse on the bushes and crop them into 
dense rounded tufts, The inside of these shrubs soon 
collects the sand, and gradually forms a cone, which, 
matted by the fibrous roots, resists the wind, and 
breaks the sweep of the sand storms. The brightest 
of all the shrubs, the only one whose colour contrasts 
with the soil from which it springs, is the Sulicornia 
or soap plant, the red and green stems of which afford 
support to myriads of chalky-white snails, which, 
clustering in tufts, present the effect of a sheet of 
snowy bloom. Strangely out of place in so dry 
and thirsty a land seemed the sea-gulls, which hovered 
over-head or stalked among the bushes; nor could 
we account for their presence till we observed that 
they, recognising the mollusc as their food in the 
wilderness as well as in the sea, had come to pasture 
on these desert shell-fish. 

But in twenty-four hours after the rain, all this 
was changed. Tiny cotyledons pushed up from the 
sand. Bulbs sent out their tall leaves, and scented 
labiate flowers began to exude, in blue, red, or yellow 
buds, from the dry twigs of the scrub. Several 
species of mignonette appeared in straggling tufts, and 
the air was perfumed with the odour of a sweet stock, 
with crimped and fringed petals (Mathiola odoratissi- 
ma). Here and there the nibbled and stunted shrubs 
pushed delicate white or pink papilionaceous blos- 
soms from under the shelter of their bristling prickles, 
which proclaimed, by their shape, their kindred to 
our furze and broom, the desert Astragali. From 
under the loosest sand there shot up the long stalks 
of various’ species of garlic, which had scarcely 
breathed the air before they unfolded their flowering 
tufts, and betrayed by their unmistakeable scent the 
family to which they belonged. In two or three days 
more, the bulbs opened their cup-shaped flowers ; the 
saffron alluded to in Cant. iv. 14, a small crocus 
with its blue petals delicately veined with white, as 





well as another species closely allied to the familiar 
yellow crocus of our gardens, It seemed as though 
the powers of nature in the desert were constantly 
held in hand, ready to burst forth at the gentlest call 
in all their vigour. Another week, and all was over. 
The bulbs were in seed, the shrubs had formed their 
tiny pods, and the little leaves of the scented stock 
looked as though they would have drooped, had they 
not been too stiff. 

Here and there, by the rare wells in the desert, a 
few clumps of palm-trees remain, nourished like the 
righteous by unseen moisture (Psalm xcii. 12), and 
recalling the once carefully counted threescore and 
ten palm-trees of the wells of Elim (Ex. xv. 27). We 
were told too of another tree sometimes to be found 
in the rocky dells, but with which we did not our- 
selves meet, the “‘ Thuya,” a species of juniper— 
probably the thyine tree of Rev. xviii. 12, yielding 
an ebony-like, hard, and odoriferous wood. One 
bush we did observe, which recalls the expressions of 
Jeremiah, concerning the **man who maketh flesh 
his arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord” : 
*¢ He shall be like the heath in the desert, and shall 
not see when good cometh ” (xvii. 6). Again, “ Flee, 
save your lives, and be like the heath in the wilder- 
ness” (xlviii. 6). The Hebrew ‘‘’Arad” is exactly 
represented in the vernacular Arabic, and applied to 
the savin juniper bush (Juniperus sabina), a dwarf 
species, which occasionally struggles out from between 
the chinks of the rocks in the desert wadys, gnarled, 
stunted, and gloomy-looking. In forcible contrast 
to the shrub of the arid desert, is ‘‘ the man that 
trusteth in the Lord. He shall be as a tree planted 
by the waters ” (Jer. xvii. 8.) 

As we approach Beersheba we leave the dry chalky 
plains, strewn with flints, and enter upon rolling 
downs, with gently rounded hills, which can scarcely 
claim the epithet of grassy, but still have a greenish 
hue. In the wide hollows which have been scooped 
out by rivers long since extinct, the wandering Be- 
douin have scratched various irregular patches, and 
sown them with barley, just now (in January) 
beginning to shoot. The scenery was prairie rather 
than desert, without a tree, or bush, or one distinctive 
feature to mark the landscape. But the plants were 
lovely. We pitched our tents amidst a meadow of 
mallow, near the wells—to the delight of our horses 
and mules, but to the evident dissatisfaction of the 
grumbling camels, who preferred the dried and aro- 
matic herbage of the desert. A natural parterre sur- 
rounded us: three or four species of Malva, a bright 
marigold (Chrysanthemum coronariwm), the asphodels, 
the familiar grape hyacinth of our English gardens 
(Muscari racemosum), calendulas, purple scorzoneras, 
and blue anchusas, scented stocks, and, above all, the 
small ‘* Star of Bethlehem ” (Ornithogalum Arabicum), 
helped to paint this flower-bed of the wilderness. 
Yet here, too, destruction played its part. The pretty 
bulbs, and the branching asphodels were not allowed 
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to seed undisturbed. Many a rough furrow marked 
where the wild boar out of the forest had been rooting 
up the fragrant dainty (Psalm Ixxx. 13); and many a 
time did the boar unconcernedly cross our path in this 
open land, where the absence of cover seemed to render 
him indifferent to observation. 

And now we were crossing the ‘* South Country,” 
or ** Negeb” of Judah, a region as distinct in all its 
physical characters from the desert to its south, as it 
is from the hill-country to the north. It was the 
home of the Prophet Amos, the country from which 
his idioms and illustrations are drawn; and which 
can only be fully appreciated by keeping clearly before 
the mind the physical features of this portion of 
Judea. It is a pastoral, grassy country in winter and 
spring, and studded with a profusion of flowers. Be- 
sides the crocuses, which continued to increase in 
number and variety, blue, white, and yellow, 
there was a lovely little ixia (Ixolirion montanum), 
which we also found peeping from under the edge 
of the snow on Mount Hermon, a small narcissus, a 
Gasteria (1), several bright star-like Scillas, a Frittilaria, 
an iris, and in abundance, conspicuous by its beauty, 
the Tulipa gesneriana (?). There was also an Eryn- 
gium and Lotus Arabicus, The grasses, too, were as 
varied as the flowering plants ; but these I will not 
venture to name. Probably the season was too early 
for the pheasant’s eye (Adunis), the ranunculus, and 
the anemones, which are the true floral glories of Pa- 
lestine, and which we found everywhere else in the 
greatest profusion. I must not omit a pretty little 


creeping plant, Paronychia argentea, with silvery 
trailing runners, conspicuous on every dusty, trodden 
path, and gathered by the Arabs and dried to serve 
as a substitute for tea. 

Amidst all this profusion of flowers scarcely a 
single tree varies the outline of the horizon through- 
out the whole south country. Well might it be 


marked as an event, when Abraham planted a 
grove at Beersheba, a clump of terebinths, to afford 
shade and refreshment at the wells he had digged. 
Now, not only every tree, but every shrub has 
long since been uprooted for fuel—a most pre- 
cious commodity in this bare and open country. 
Abraham’s grove was of terebinths, the real oak of 
Mamre ; and, -indeed, in ‘most passages in our version 
**terebinth,” and not ‘‘ oak,” is the correct rendering. 
A few still remain, preserved by religious feeling, as 
marking the burial place of some Mohammedan saint 
or sheikh. Among these is not the oak of Abraham 
at Mamre, which has long since disappeared, and for 
which a true oak, the ever-green holm oak (Quercus 
pseudo-coccifera), has been substituted, “Many a 
Scripture incident comes vividly back to memory as 
we rest for our noon-day halt under one of these oaks 
or terebinths of the south country. Under-such a 
terebinth the Angel of the Lord sat when he came to 
Ophrah to call Gideon to the deliverance of his nation 
(Judges vi. 11). Under such an one the man of 
God made his fatal halt, and was thence led back to 
Bethel by the lying prophet (1 Kings xiii. 14.). The 
little pyramid of stones, and the fluttering rags on 
the gnarled boughs, while they mark the grave of 
the desert sheikh, remind us that when an honourable 





resting-place was sought for the bones of Saul, and 
Jonathan his son, it was under the terebinth in Ja- 
besh (1 Chron. x. 12). 

When we began to pass from “the south country” 
or ‘*‘ Negeb” to “the hill country” (Luke i. 65) 
marked indeed was the change from easy, smooth 
tracks, over gently-rolling downs, to rocky, slippery 
paths, up and down narrow valleys, between rugged 
hills full of caves. As we saw the little scraps of 
corn cultivation here and there in the nooks, and our 
horses sprawled about over the rocks, the question of 
Amos, himself an inhabitant of the south country, 
came home to us full of meaning: “ Shall horses run 
upon the rock? Will one plow there with oxen ?” 
(vi. 12.) The plants were rapidly changed. The 
desert bulbs, the garlics and ixolirion, gave place to 
the more familiar species of southern Europe. Many 
bushes were making a vigorous struggle for existence 
on the scanty soil of the hill sides. The prickly oak, 
kept down by the continual browsing of the goats to 
the size of a shrub, was the predominant plant. Here 
and there were some scattered trees ; the terebinth 
was not unfrequent, the lentisk was very common with 
its dark foliage ; and, more sombre still, the solid- 
looking boughs of the carob or locust-tree (Ceratonia 
siliqua) occasionally stood out conspicuous above the 
others, inviting the wayfarer to rest under its dense 
shade. Under such a tree the Prodigal Son sat and 
mused over his wasted life, and, as he gnawed its 
bean-like pods, on which the swine around him were 
greedily feeding, with the cravings of unsatisfied hun- 
ger the pangs of remorse and penitence wrung his 
soul. 

Here and there the myrtle-tree was coming-up 
instead of the briar (Is. lv. 13), as it did in the days 
of Nehemiah, when the people went forth to the 
mount to fetch myrtle-branches to make booths 
(viii. 15), and its fragrant white blossoms were already 
beginning to burst forth. The bright red bark of the 
strawberry-tree (Arbutus andrachne) was occasionally 
conspicuous ; and every here and there the yellow 
blossoms of several species of broom (Genista) varied 
the colouring of the thickets. 

Among these hills the ruins of the ancient cities of 
Judah, desolate and without inhabitants, crowded each 
other fast and thick ; long archways, tunnels and caves, 
store-pits, walls, and olive-presses, and the adapted 
dwellings of the ancient Horites or dwellers in caves, 
overgrown with nettles six feet high (Urtica pilulifera), 
compared with the sting of which our English nettle 
has a velvet touch. ‘‘ Thorns shall come up in her 
palaces, nettles in the fortresses thereof.” (Is. xxxiv. 
13.) ‘*The pleasant places for their silver, nettles 
shall possess them.” (Hos. ix. 6.) 

The ground carpet of the hill country, wherever 
not absolutely choked, is in early spring most lovely 
and varied. From among the roots of every bush, 
from out of every chink and crevice in the rocks, often 
with the greater part of its tubes protruding and ex- 
posed, peers forth the lovely Cyclamen latifolium, with 
its tufts of recurved blossom of every shade of hue, 
from purest white to deepest lilac and purple. Vary- 
ing in colour, in size and form of leaf, and in habit of 
growth, the Palestine cyclamen has been divided into 
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from situation and soil. Next in abundance were the 
anemones, lilac, white, and red, most generally a bril- 
liant scarlet (Anemone coronaria), the plant which, as 
the most brilliant, the most conspicuous in spring, and 
the most universally-spread of all the floral treasures 
of the Holy Land, has been with reason taken to be 
the * Lily of the Field” of our Lord’s discourse. Cer- 
tainly if in such wondrous richness of bloom any one 
plant can claim pre-eminence, it would be the ane- 
mone, the most natural for our blessed Lord to pluck 
and seize upon as an illustration, whether walking in 
the fields or sitting on the hill side. Almost a rival 
of the anemone in brilliancy, though less common and 
smaller, was the scarlet Ranunculus asiaticus ; and in 
the open, the large pheasant’s-eye (Adonis palestina). 
All these abound round the Holy City, not least on 
the Mount of Olives, 

Cultivation changes, but not to any great degree, 
the character of the wild flowers. The bulbs 
become scarcer in the olive-yards and vineyards of 
Hebron and Bethlehem, with the exception of the 
slender and graceful Gladiolus segetwm and Byzan- 
tinus, and the beautiful Iris caucasica ; but annuals 
are infinitely more abundant, and those travellers who 
have only visited Judea and central Palestine at the 
ordinary season of April and May can have little idea 
of the brilliancy of the olive-yards and bare hill-sides 
in February. Most conspicuous are the various flaxes 
or linums, yellow, white, blue, and red, especially the 
pink LZ. sibthorpianwm and the yellow L. flavum. 


in its glory, was a little pink lychnis, which spread a 
glowing sheet of rose under the shade of the olive- 
trees for a week, and then passed away ; a delicate 
soap wort (Saponaria vaccaria), pimpernels, red, yellow, 
and blue, opening in large tufts to welcome the noon- 
day sun, pinks (Dianthus and Silene), both genera in 
great variety of species, though not sufficiently crowded 
to give a character to the botany. 

The olive is still the true wealth of the hill country, 
and is more or less cultivated from Hebron to the 
roots of Lebanon, ‘A land of oil olive ” (Deut. viii. 8); 
but in order to secure a full and regular harvest, it is 
necessary to dig but not to crop the soil in which it 
grows, a maxim which is often neglected by the 
present inhabitants, while a heavy tax per tree dis- 
courages the extension of its cultivation. It is often 
said to be a gloomy tree, but in early spring the pale 
blue sheen of tts foliage in the sunlight, dappled with 
its tiny blossoms, is most pleasing and refreshing. It 


of renewing its youth by forming fresh wood, and as 
it were, a new stem within its decayed and hollow 
trunk, which renders it probably the most long-lived 
of trees, and makes the tradition that the celebrated 
olive-trees in the garden of Gethsemane have survived 
the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, far from improbable. 
They are the most venerable-looking trees in the 
land, and resemble those of the old olive-yards near 
Carthage, which there is not the slightest reason for 
suspecting to have been ever renewed by man since 
the destruction of the Roman power in Africa. 

Unlike the olive, the vine has not retained its 








many species, but which, I believe, are mere varieties | 


Very beautiful and very abundant, but very transient | 


is forty years in reaching maturity, and has a power | 





ancient pre-eminence in the land. This arises partly 
| from the greater care required in its cultivation, and 
| chiefly from the prohibition of wine among the Mos- 
} lems. ‘Lhe blessing of Judah was * Binding his foal 
| unto the vine, and his ass’s coat unto the choice vine; 
| he washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in 
| the blood of grapes : his eyes shall be red with wine, 
| and his teeth white with milk ” (Gen. xlix. 11, 12) ; 
| but now **the boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
| and the wild beast of the field doth devour it” 
| (Psalm Ixxx. 13). Few are the vineyards that 
| lingera mong the ruined terraces of the Judean hills. 
| There are a few, and these are rapidly increasing in 
the environs of Jerusalem ; many about Bethlehem, 
where a delicious white wine is made by the Christian 
inhabitants, and a few among the Christian villages of 
the passes of Benjamin and Ephraim. Elsewhere the 
cultivation of the vine is scarcely to be noticed, till 
we reach the slopes of Hermon and Lebanon. But 
one spot of patriarchal memory yet retains its ancient 
features. We read that the spies sent by Moses 
came unto the brook of Eshcol, and cut down from 
thence a branch with one cluster of grapes, and they 
| bare it between two upon a staff” (Numb. xiii. 23). 
| Still the fruitful valley of Eshcol is devoted to the 
cultivation of the vine, and its branches are of ex- 
| traordinary size. This great bulk and weight of the 
individual branches is partly artificial, caused by 
pruning and thinning, and partly a peculiarity of the 
Syrian vine. The grapes of Eshcol, being now the 
property of Moslems, are used for making sweet 
syrups and raisins, instead of for wine; and the 
ancient wine vats and presses may be seen disused, 
hewn out of the rocks by the way side. 

With the vineyard is generally combined the fig- 
tree, which, though rarely having exclusive plots de- 
voted to it, is planted everywhere in the corners, 
pieces of waste, or over the walls (where its shade is 
not only grateful, but valuable), or against the terrace 
walls. To sit every man under his fig-tree not only 
conveyed the idea of peace, security, and protection, 
| but the large leaves and dense foliage render its shade 

among the most effectual of the trees of the East, 
| The first fig-trees we met with on our entrance from 
| the south, and indeed the first trees of any kind, were 
| a group of fig-trees overhanging and concealing a well at 
| Tell Hhora, not far from Beersheba. The celebrated 
| well of Gennesaret, Ain et Tin, derives its name from 
_ its fig-tree ; and what wanderer from the far West 
| cannot recal his many noontide halts by the wayside 
| well or pool, under the fig-tree’s shade ? 
The mulberry is one of the few plants the cultiva- 
| tion of which has increased since Scripture times, 
| owing to the introduction of the silkworm. In the 
| neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and alongside the track 
to Nablous, the mulberry now mingles with the vine 
| and the fig-tree, the least graceful, but commercially 
| the most important of all; and in the Lebanon it is the 
staple support of the industrious mountaineers. It is 
only once mentioned in Scripture, and the appro- 
priateness of the translation has been justly called in 
question (2 Sam. vy. 23). Its fruit is so poor and 
insipid, that before the introduction of silk-culture 











the tree could be of little value. 
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The same botanical features mark the whole cen- 
tral country till we reach the plain of Esdraelon. 
All is fresh and green in December and January, 
bright and spangled in February and March, rich and 
golden in April, scorched, withered, burnt by June. 
Of ferns there are very few south of the Lebanon. 
But who that has visited the pools of Solomon, or 
the pool of Siloam, can forget the tresses of maiden- 
hair fern, Adiantum capillus-veneris, which festoon 
the moist sides of every well and cave? In many a 
niche of the rocks, a little tuft of the ceterach (C. 
officinarwm) may be detected with brown and cottony 
fronds, and in a few of the more shady valleys we 
gathered the dwarf Cheilanthes fragrans. The place 
of ferns in the dry climate of Palestine is supplied by 
many wall plants, some of which have been supposed 
to be the hyssop that springeth out of the wall; 
though the weight of argument seems to incline to 
the caper plant, which is rare in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, These wall plants abound particularly 
about the enclosure of the Haram, the ancient Temple 
area, and among them a small blossoming ranunculus 
(R. myriophyllus), a mignonette (Reseda suffru- 
ticosa), Hyoscyamus awreus, very common, Anchusa 
italica, and many boraginous plants. Several species 
of Onosma were very beautiful, and few of our 
cultivated species could surpass these and the 
labiates in beauty, during the short period of their 
flowering. 

When from Jerusalem we descend to Jericho, ‘‘ the 
city of palm-trees,” a very different flora meets us. 
Our climate and productions are more completely 
changed than in the journey from England to Italy. 
During the first part of the ride across the bleak 
wilderness of Judea, the characteristic plants are the 
leguminous, especially the astragali, the mints and 
thymes, the borages, and the labiates. No shrubs 
exist, unless the little Poterium spinosum deserves 
the name. The perfume of the thymes and the hum 
of the bees remind us that we are in a land “ flowing 
with honey,” in that very wilderness where John the 
Baptist fed on locusts and wild honey. The prevail- 
ing type of insect life is still the orthopterous, or lo- 
cust tribe. Locusts and grasshoppers with wings of 
every colour—red, blue, green, yellow, brown and 
white, start up at every step, and with their harsh 
grill almost drown the soothing hum of the bees. 
The common wild bee of the wilderness is the same 
as the domesticated species, Apis ligustica, and very 
closely allied to our hive bee. The aromatic desert 
herbs supply it -with abundant material for its stores, 
and many of the Bedouin earn their subsistence by 
hunting the wild bees’ nests in the rocks, and sell- 
ing the honey in Jerusalem and Jaffa. ‘ With 
honey out of the stony rock would I have satisfied 
thee.” 

When the deep valley of the Jordan has once been 
reached, 1300 feet below the sea level, as Jerusalem 
is 1780 above it, all is changed. True, the palm- 
tree from which Jericho derived its name and wealth 
(Deut. xxxiv. 3), waves no more its feathery crown 
over the plains. We found but one lingering clump 
several miles further down. There are no straggling 
balsam-trees in the wild and thorny tangle to recall 





the memories of the rich gardens of Herod and Cleo- 
patra, or perhaps of Solomon himself. ‘*I am come 
into my garden. . . I have gathered my myrrh with 
my balsam” (Cant. v. 1). The former cultivation of the 
sorghum or sugar-cane (‘‘ Thou hast bought me no 
sweet cane with money:” Is. xliii. 24) yielded a 
princely revenue to the crusading knights of Jerusa- 
lem, and its importance is yet attested by the ruined 
pile of sugar mills; but no sweet cane springs up by 
the water courses among the brakes of bamboos, 
Yet the vegetation is still exuberant, fed by the co- 
pious and never-failing supplies from the Prophets’ 
Fountain, which percolate through the plain in little 
artificial rills for several miles, The blessing of 
Elisha has healed the waters unto this day—‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord, I have healed these waters; there 
shall not be from thence any more death or barren 
land” (2 Kings ii. 21). 

Where Herod’s city stood on the road to Jerusa- 
lem was once an avenue of palms and sycamores 
(Ficus sycamorus), and we found two aged sycamore 
fig-trees in the ravine to the south of the city, in 
illustration of the Gospel narrative when our Redeemer 
halted under the sycamore-tree and bade Zaccheus 
come down and receive him at his house. The syca- 
more or sycamine fig-tree is very different from our 
sycamore, and is a near relative of the Banyan-tree 
of India, very easy to climb, with large forked lateral 
branches, a true fig-tree, but bearing a worthless 
fruit, insipid and woody. Such were those figs in 
the second basket in the Prophet Jeremiah’s vision, 
which he pronounced to be “very naughty figs, 
which could not be eaten, they were so bad” 
(xxiv. 2); apt emblems of the rejected Zedekiah and 
his people. 

The most abundant trees were the small Jujube 
tree (Ziziphus Spina-Christi) or thorn tree, the Nubk 
of the Arabs, and the fine large variety or Dém-tree, 
It derives its botanical name from the tradition that 
of its boughs was plaited the crown of thorns. The 
fruit is a bright yellow berry, of which the crop is 
enormous and long-continued, of a pleasant subacid 
flavour, the food of Arabs, dormice, and birds, which 
congregate here in myriads. The foliage of these 
trees was often varied by large tufts of the parasitic 
Loranthus indicus, the bright and tropical-looking 
blossoms of which hung in crimson festoons from the 
topmost boughs of the thorn-trees. The wild olive 
(Eleagnus angustifolius), and more abundantly the 
false balsam-tree, Balanites egyptiaca, by their deep 
green foliage pleasantly relieved the paler hue of the 
thorn-trees. From the large olive-like fruit of the 
latter, the Zukkfim of the natives, an oil is extracted 
and sold to the pilgrims as the Balm of Gilead. 
The castor-oil plant (Ricinus officinalis) flourishes by 
the side of the stream, and becomes a goodly shrub. 
The false Sodom apple (Solanum sanctum), with blue 
potato-like blossom, and bright yellow fruit balls on 
its prickly stem, together covered the ground and 
mingled its thorns with the spring Paliwrus aculeatus. 
The pretty Vitex agnus castus united with the gor- 
geous oleander (the true “willow by the water 
courses” of Scripture) to form a perfect tangle in the 
moister ground, the winter quarters of many a little 
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bird familiar to our English gardens in summer, 
warblers, whitethroats, and nightingales, which here 
made acquaintance with the sun-birds and the bulbuls 
of the tropics. 

When from the oasis of Jericho we turn our steps 
towards the mountain behind, known as the Mount 
of Temptation, we are at once in a tropical desert. 
Here we found a very singular and local plant, the 
rose of Jericho; not, however, that alluded to in 
in Ecclus. xxiv. 14, “I was as a rose plant in 
Jericho,” but the Anastatica hierochuntina, a tiny 
ligneous cruciferous plant, with leaves and blossoms 
so inconspicuous that it is scarcely possible at first 
sight to recognise it among the sand, but which pos- 
sesses the curious quality, when plunged into water, 
of expanding and opening its petals months after it 
has been gathered. In the clefts of the rocks here 
we gathered for the first time the true hyssop (Cap- 
paris egyptiaca) in blossom. Nothing can be in 
more startling contrast with the scorched and scathed 
rocks to which it clings, than the brilliant green hue 
of its thick foliage and the delicate pink of its large 
but fragile blossoms. It may well, from its pure 
colour and appearance, as well as from its being a 
plant of the Sinaitic desert, be the hyssop of Moses 
in the law, and that to which, springing out of the 
wall, the botanical knowledge of Solomon extended ; 
but it scarcely seems, from its form and fleshy foliage, 
appropriate as the hyssop on which the sponge was 
placed and offered to our Lord during his crucifixion. 
Any other plant used in purification, as, for instance, 
the rue, might have been so termed. 

When, from Jericho, we ride down to the Jordan, 
we find among the trees on its banks several which 
occur incidentally in Scripture story, as the tall poplar 
(Populus Euphratica); not one of our species, but 
similar to them (Gen. xxx. 37) ; most luxuriant 
willows (Salix octandra), not, however, the willow of 
Scripture, which is the oleander ; and, commonest of 
all, the tamarisk-tree, not mentioned in Holy Writ, 
but very characteristic of the banks of the southern 
Jordan, as well as of the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea. All the species are very graceful when in flower, 
their waving catkins covering as with a gauzy veil 
the deep green foliage beneath. 

When, from the Jordan, we penetrate to the recesses 
of Engedi and to the south end of the Dead Sea, we 
still find new and unfamiliar flowers mingled with 
some well known in story, but rarely seen by the 
ordinary traveller. Thus, at Engedi, besides the 
scattered tamarisk-trees, were many gnarled old 
acacias, the true seyal or shittimwood of the desert, 
the traditionary burning bush, as being the only 
timber tree of Sinai, and the undoubted material of 
the tabernacle in the wilderness, The seyal is a 
weird-looking tree, yet, when its blossom covers the 
" yellow-haired acacia,” not without a certain beauty ; 
but its form and growth seem always to tell of a hard 
struggle for life against unkindly fortunes. Here, 
too, for the first time we met with the Osher, or 
true Sodom apple (Calotropis procera), a shrub rather 
than a tree, of the Asclepiad family, with bark light 
and thick as cork, wrinkled and furrowed, and huge 
glossy leaves, from which, when broken or punctured, 











a flow of acrid milk was discharged. The blossoms 
are like a small magnolia, and the fruit, which it bore 
at the same time, like an orange in shape and size, of 
a golden yellow, soft to the touch, but if ripe, cracking 
like a puff-ball when slightly pressed, and containing 
only a long thread of seeds on a half-open pod, winged 
with a tuft of silky filaments. 

The bright green hyssop clung to the cliffs above, 
and the colocynth, the wild gourd of 2 Kings iv. 40, 
straggled over the gravel near the shore. Its tendrils 
run along for many yards, and the fruit looks like a 
ripe melon, tempting both in appearance and odour. 
Nothing could be more natural to one not familiar 
with the plant than to make the mistake of Elisha’s 
servant, and to gather it asa melon. This colocynth 
still exists about the plain of Jordan, near Gilgal, but 
was scarcely likely to be known by a man from the 
upper country. Of the vineyards of Engedi nothing 
remains save the arid and calcined terraces, with the 
cemented cisterns and water-courses ; and even the 
camphire recorded by Solomon—‘‘ My beloved is 
unto me as a cluster of camphire in the vineyards of 
Engedi”’ (Cant. i. 14)—is all but extinct. In one or 
two sheltered nooks remain a few bushes of this pretty 
shrub, with branches of pinkish white blossom shed- 
ding a pungent aromatic perfume around. To botanists 
it is well known by the name of Lawsonia alba, but 
many readers of the Canticles may not be aware that 
the camphire of Scripture is identical with the 
** henna” of oriental commerce, the indispensable re- 
quisite of the toilet of the harem, with which every 
lady, old or young, paints her eyebrows and fingers. 
“Though thou rentest thy face (Hebr. eyes) with 
painting, in vain shalt thou make thyself fair” (Jer. 
iv. 30). 

But the most attractive shrub (at least at Christmas- 
tide) which Engedi produces is the graceful retem 
(Retama monosperma), a near relative of our brooms, 
with long pendant branches of small pink flowers, and 
minute foliage, growing sometimes to the height of 
ten or twelve feet. This is the tree mentioned in 1 
Kings xix. 5, as the juniper (rothem), under which 
Elijah lay and slept in the wilderness. Of old, as 
now, it was considered to yield the best charcoal 
(“Sharp arrows of the mighty, with hot burning coals” 
—lit. ‘* coals of retem”: Ps, exx. 4); and its bark can 
be used to support life in times of extremity, whence 
Job speaks of those who cut up mallows by the bushes 
and juniper roots (roots of retem) for their meat as 
the most miserable of the outcasts. 

It was at Engedi, also, that we first found the 
Salvadora persica, a tropical tree, which, because it 
bears a pungent seed, has been by some set down as 
the mustard-tree of our Lord’s parable. _ But it is a 
tree exclusively in Palestine confined to the hot 
seething recesses round the Dead Sea ; it never could 
grow in the upper country, and could not have been 
familiar to the people of the land. The mustard of 
our Lord’s parable must have been a common plant, 
and it must have been a garden herb. It is therefore 
wholly unnecessary to travel beyond the common 
mustard (Sinapis nigra), which at a later period of 
the year we saw overrunning the fields of the country, 
just as the wild mustard overspreads our corn-fields in 
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England. There is not a word in the New Testament 
about the birds building their nests in the mustard- 
tree, only that they ‘‘lodge” or perch in it, which 
they certainly do in the common mustard—there a 
much larger and more vigorous plant than here. 

The flora of the south end of the Dead Sea is diffe- 
rent again from-that of its western shores. But on 
all sides of it the soap plant (Salicornia fruticosa) and 
salsolas of two species abounds ; alluded to in Jerem. 
ii, 22: *‘Though thou take thee much sope, yet 
thine iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord ;” 
and by Malachi, “‘ He is like a refiner’s fire and like 
fuller’s sope ” (iii, 2.) The Bedouin burn it for 
alkali or soap, as kelp used to be burnt on the Scot- 
tish coasts ; and it is interesting to note that its Arabic 
name is ‘ kali,” from which of course our “ alkali” 
originates. 

The ground carpet which is in its full glory in Jan- 
uary, introduces us at once to the flora of Arabia, and 
of Nubia. We found eighty-two species in blossom 
in that month, and with the exception of a few weeds 
of almost world-wide distribution, none of them were 
European ; but mostly Nubian, or Abyssinian, with a 
few Indian stragglers, In fact, just such a flora as we 
should expect in Arabia, lying between Africa and 
India ; but geographically much nearer to the former. 
Richer still, but not varied in its shrubs and flowers, 
was the wide strip of watered land on the south-east 





of the Dead Sea, the ‘* Ghor es Safieh,” which has 
scarcely ever been penetrated by travellers, and where 
we saw butterfiies of Nubian type, sipping the floral 
sweets in mid-winter, under a glowing sun, while sun- 
birds warbled, and thousands of Indian turtle-doves 
filled the air with their soothing murmurs. This re. 
gion was the southern “‘ Nimrim” of Moab (Isaiah 
xv. 6; Jer. xlviii. 34), beyond the furthest bounda- 
ries of Judah, with a climate as seductive, luxurious, 
and enervating as that of the northern Shittim at the 
other extremity of thesea. But this region is scarcely 
referred to in Holy Writ, beyond the allusions men- 
tioned above to the verdure, the freshness, and the 
abundant waters of Nimrim. Let their ‘‘ waters be 
cut off,” and the herbage must wither and the plain 
be as desolate as the salt region, the lifeless Arabah to 
the south. While the Jordan valley is thus enjoying 
its floral summer, the mountain regions of Lebanon 
and Hermon are buried in snow; and Carmel, the 
glory of Israel, is bare and desolate. Each of these 
regions possesses a distinctive botanical character, and 
may be explored at different periods of the year; and 
it is to these districts especially that we must look for 
the flowers, and still more for the trees and shrubs, 
alluded to in Scripture. But for the present we must 
postpone plucking the almond of Carmel, roaming 
under the oaks of Bashan, or climbing to the cedar of 
Lebanon. H. B. Tristram. 





NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


In the effort to stamp out both the Fenian con- 
spiracy and the cattle-plague with which England has 
been so much occupied during the winter and spring, it 
has become more and more apparent that each of these 
phenomena has a moral as well as a physical aspect, and 
that both of these aspects must be attended to, if the 
evils are to be effectually cured. In regard to Fe- 
nianism, it is becoming more clear that very little 
progress is made towards real victory, even by the 
arrest and punishment of all suspected or trouble- 
some persons. A fact remains behind—more ominous 
than all Fenian organisations and risings—that even 
when they have left their native country, and risen to 
prosperity in a far-away land, Irishmen continue to 
cherish the most active hatred to the dominant classes 
in Ireland, and deem it wise and patriotic to contri- 
bute their money, to risk their freedom, and to peril 
their lives and those of their countrymen at home, in 
the endeavour to emancipate them from thraldom. 
The origin of this feeling, the causes, real or imaginary, 
to which it is due, and the manner in which it is to 
be dealt with, form the real problem of the Fenian 
conspiracy. Whether anything effectual will be done 
towards sweetening the breath of Irish society ; 
whether the measures that may be proposed, while 
meant to conciliate, may not in the end increase the 
evil; or whether, the immediate danger being re- 
moved, the whole subject will not drop out of sight 
and out of mind, to be brought up, half-a-generation 





hence, in some far more aggravated form, are ques- 
tions which every well-wisher of that interesting land 
is now anxiously putting, and which may well increase 
the fervour of our prayers for the Divine wisdom to 
guide those who are entrusted with the destinies of 
Erin. 

In spite of Professor Tyndall, Mr. Cranbrook, and 
other masters of modern thought, the serious mind of 
the country has deliberately gravitated to the conclu- 
sion that there are moral elements so connected with 
the cattle-plague as to make a solemn and earnest 
appeal to the Heavenly Father the fit duty of his 
children in their time of perplexity and need. Ac- 
count for the Rinderpest as we may, the Christian in- 
stinct of the nation has recognised in it one of those 
dark shadows which sin casts upon our world, and 
under which the evil fruits of sin rush up, with a 
force and rapidity that appal us. Agricultural pos- 
sessions have generally been counted so much more 
certain than those of commerce, thaf the temptation 
to hold one’s self independent of Providence has 
been peculiarly strong in the case of those whose 
wealth is in the solid soil, Here is a lesson that 
agricultural as well as commercial riches may take to 
themselves wings and flee away, and that no class in 
the community can be exempted from the obligation 
to pray meekly and humbly, ‘‘ Give us this day our 
daily bread.” If any should be disposed to fix the 
guilt that has called for this chastisement on the agri- 
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cultural class alone, the principle that ‘‘if one mem- 
per suffers, all the members suffer with it” comes in 
to. correct the limitation. The Christian part of the 
nation has been regarding the catile-plague in this 
light, in the exercises of humiliation and prayer that 
have been held in connexion with it. They have 
been trying to look on it as a national reproof and 
chastisement for abounding sin ; and endeavouring to 
cherish the feeling, that it is of far more essential 
moment that the sins that have rendered it necessary 
should be forsaken than that the calamity should 
pass away if the sinful spirit remain. 

The critical spirit of the age, so severe on every 
institution that rests in any considerable measure on 
traditional grounds, is ever apt to be excited against 
the sermons of the present day. Dean Ramsay, 
mainly through a single fact brought out in two 
recent lectures on preaching, has been the unwitting 
occasion of reviving the complaints which ‘‘ Habitans 
in Siceco” and others used to urge so strongly three 
or four years ago. According to the calculations of 














Dean Ramsay, nearly four millions of sermons are 
preached annually from British pulpits. The fact 
has set some persons to speculate on the amazing dis- 
proportion between the labour applied and the re- 
sults achieved by this extraordinary discharge of 
preaching artillery. It seems to be taken for granted 
that because there is a great amount of labour wasted 
in poor, feeble, inefficient sermons, the whole system 
must be essentially at fault. In such representations, 
little or no allowance is made for the nature of the 
case, or the difficulty of securing the results to which 
preaching is directed. It is impossible to secure that 
all preachers shall be efficient, or even to tell in every 
ease when a preacher is efficient, and when he is not 
so. It is unfair to put preaching in the category of a 
mechanical craft, and to judge of it accordingly. 
Preaching is the chief means of awakening men to the 
true glory of their being, of bringing them to God, 
and of creating and renewing the spirit of faith and 
love ; of reverential. regard for the unseen ; of self- 
control, self-improvement, philanthropy, and many 
kindred graces, that would have little or no influence 


without it. It is necessarily a somewhat indefinite | 


art. That on the whole, in spite of all its defects, it 
succeeds better in achieving these results than any- 
thing else could, would probably be best seen if it 
were to be discontinued for a twelvemonth, and the 
Sunday evening lecturers of St. Martin’s Hall were to 
oceupy all the pulpits. The remarkable thing is, 
that notwithstanding all the sermons that church- 
going people hear as a matter of course, they are still 
capable of relishing more. Additional lectures an- 
nounced, especially when they bear on topics that 
come home to the business and the bosom, command 
large assemblages. We may point to the instances of 
lectures recently delivered in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 





on some of the sceptical tendencies of the day. The | 


lesson should not be lost on preachers, that the more 


now going on in Berlin on such subjects as these :— 
Modern Infidel Views and Divine Revelation ; the No- 
bility and the Church ; the Liberal Tendencies in our 
Era ; Inspiration ; the Trinity ; Romanism and Pro- 
testantism. As yet, at least, there is not much sign 
that the popularity or the power of the pulpit is to be 
numbered among the things that have passed away. 

Efforts on behalf of the poor of London continue to 
be made, but great difficulty is felt in getting ma- 
chinery brought to bear on existing evils, at all 
commensurate with their fearful magnitude. Among 
the Bills introduced into Parliament, one by. Mr. 
Villiers provides for the relief of the casual poor ; 
one by Mr. Childers proposes to enable the Public 
Works Commissioners to make advances towards the 
erection of houses for the working classes; and one 
by Mr. McCullagh Torrens has the same provision, 
but makes the erection of new houses compulsory 
when they are plainly required. Meanwhile, fresh 
glimpses are given of the moral and religious state of 
some districts where the working classes cluster. 
The Rev. J. McCrie, a missionary in connexion with 
Mr. Brock’s congregation at Bloomsbury, lately 
observed : *‘In the district of one missionary, com- 
prising but little over 100 houses, there were, among 
others, 350 fallen women. There were also eight 
public-houses, the value of which was measured by 
the poverty of the people. In the case of one, 
17,0001. was paid by an incoming to the outgoing 
tenant on transfer. Almost in a ring fence about 
Seven Dials, where he (Mr. McC.) was accustomed 
to preach in the open air, to congregations as atten- 
tive as the present meeting, there were twenty-seven 
public-houses, whose annual takings were estimated 
at 46,0001. The social degradation and cruelty 
which the missionaries had to confront were fearful 
beyond description. Yet even among such as these 
the Gospel—not secularism or Sunday oratorios— 
was proving (as he showed by examples) the power of 
God unto Salvation. Yes! St. Giles’s was changing 
and improving every day; old St. Giles’s was 
ceasing to exist, and new St. Giles’s was beginning to 
come.” 


A journal of some note in France, the ‘* Etudes 
Religieuses, Historiques, et Litteraires,” edited by 
the Fathers of the Company of Jesus, has been 
giving its readers some curious information respecting 
the movements of Dr.’ Pusey, and other friends of 
union with the Romish Church. . The editors (accord- 
ing to the Paris correspondent of the Guardian) 
doubt whether, as they have been assured, that 
eminent *‘ plenipotentiary of peace” has really at his 
back the majority of the Anglican Episcopate and the 
most considerable part of the English Church ; nor 
do they regard the advances made towards com- 
munion with the Eastern Church as any indication of 
an advance to Rome, A correspondent of the 
‘* Rtndes ” in England dwells on the eminent services 


their discourses are thus brought home to actual | Dr. Pusey has rendered for the salvation of souls, 
thoughts and feelings the more interest will they | especially by causing millions of heeetical infants to 


excite, Even in Berlin, notoriously a non-church- | be purified, by real baptism, from the original taint 
going city, such lectures are well attended. Under | of sin, and to become legions of angels in heaven. 
the auspices of the Evangelical Society a course is | This correspondent thinks the present movement 
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much more hopeful than the timid one of 1840, as 
“the re-establishment of [Roman] Catholic sacer- 
dotal ornaments” in so many churches in England is 
expressive of *‘a complete profession of faith on the 
the eucharistic sacrifice.” In a second paper the 
editors speak more despondingly, having regard to 
the severe judgment passed on the “ Hirenikon” by 
the ‘* Month,” and confessing that the conversion 
en masse of the English Church would be “only 
short of a miracle, a real coup d’état of Providence.” 
The correspondent in England thinks that the great 
difficulty in the way of the conversion of the Church 
is the hold which the Queen, Parliament, and eccle- 
siastical tribunals possess over it, and the low esteem 
in which baptism and ordination have been held. He 
regards Anglican baptism and ordination as null and 
void, and quotes the remark of a converted Anglican 
clergyman, who said of himself that “he was no 
more a priest than a horse.” Dr. Pusey is held to 
be in error in separating the popular religious belief 
of the Church of Rome from its dogmatic teaching. 
Even the doctrine of Liguori that ‘‘ by the inter- 
cession of the Virgin we may obtain every grace 
necessary to avoid evil and do good,” is founded, it 
is said, ‘‘on the most solid theology.” It is hoped 
by these people that Dr. Pusey will see his error in 
attributing to the Church views which are only the 
exaggerations of a few pious writers, and give up 
‘that pretended popular system” which Dr. New- 
man has refuted in his recent letter. It is affirmed 
that Dr. Pusey’s most earnest wish is, that Rome 
would speak out, and give the olive branch to eager 
Anglicans, It would appear that Rome is quite 
willing to give them the olive branch, and everything 
else, if only these Anglicans would accept her terms 
of ** unqualified submission,” 


The readers of the Sunpay Magazine are familiar 
with the marvellous charitable establishments that 
have sprung into existence and prosperity at Laforce, 
in France, under the cherishing hand of that hero of 
faith and devotion, M. John Bost. (See Vol. L, 
p. 711.) Called some twenty years ago to be the 
pastor of a handful of godly people, who were vir- 
tually thrust out of the communion of the Reformed 
Protestant Church by the intrusion of a rationalist 
minister, M. Bost has made his little church the 
nueleus around which no fewer than five great chari- 
table institutions have been gathered, La Famille 
Evangelique, Bethesda, Sileé, Eben-ezer and Bethel ; 
where ‘*the daughters of females of bad character, 
incurables, the infirm, the blind, the sick blind, the 
idiot, the imbecile, the epileptic from all parts of 
France and Switzerland,” have received a kind and 
most Christian treatment. The labours of M. Bost 
in collecting funds for the erection and yearly support 
of these institutions, where more than 200 unfortunate 
beings find a home and Christian nurture, form one 
of the most interesting records of modern Christian 
enterprise. The time has now come when these 
institutions must be recognised by the State. All 
M. Bost’s best friends are of this opinion. This is 
necessary, in order to have the title-deeds of the pro- 
perty rightly constituted according to the law of 





France. But in carrying out this arrangement for 
the charitable institutions, the chapel must be put on 
a separate footing, and in order to do this, the exist- 
ing chapel is to be turned into dormitories, infirm- 
aries and schools, and a new chapel of much larger 
size and of peculiar construction is to be built. I¢ 
will be fitted up in such a way as to allow all the 
patients—the insane and epileptic included, to wor- 
ship in it. Six apartments, separate from the body 
of the chapel, are to be prepared for them. They 
will see and hear the pastor, and join, says M. Bost, 
in singing praises to the Lord who made when on 
earth the sick, the poor, the lunatics, the objects of 
his tender care, The chapel is to cost £1500, and 
will hold 1000 persons. M. Bost has issued an 
appeal for £500, to which we cannot doubt the 
friends and admirers of his charities will most readily 
respond, 


The year 1867, as our readers know, is proposed 
to be signalised at Paris by a Universal Exhibition. 
The commissioners have made a proposal of a 
gratifying kind, for recognising the efforts of mis- 
sionary societies, in connexion with this exhibition. 
They have offered to the Paris Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society, under the charge of their committee, 
to grant accommodation for a general exhibition 
connected with all the Protestant Missionary Societies 
in Europe and America. The proposal is that the 
different Societies send all they deem calculated to 
give an idea of the religious, intellectual, and social 
condition of the nations among whom they labour; 
native implements, weapons, dress, and produce, both 
in agriculture and industry, before and since the 
introduction of Christianity ; imitations, on a reduced 
scale, of their pristine and present dwellings ; trans- 
lations of the Bible, books, tracts ; journals printed 
in the stations; works published by missionaries, 
especially on travels and philology ; specimens of the 
writing of native converts in their respective lan- 
guages, and those of Europe which they have learned ; 
idols, and all sorts of curiosities ; specimens which 
may throw light on points of natural history, &e. 
These proposals have been made to us (says the Paris 
Evangelical Missionary Society) in the most liberal 
spirit, and we hope they will meet with the approval 
of your committee. A precious opportunity is offered 
to Protestantism to show itself to the world in its 
missionary character, that cannot fail to create a most 
favourable impression on its behalf, and will be espe- 
cially beneficial to visitors coming from the southern 
countries of Europe, and in general to the fractions 
of the Latin race who have hitherto remained igno- 
rant of what we do for the spreading of the Gospel in 
the world. Although the room be common to all the 
Societies, and one general inscription on the entrance 
blend them together, the name of each Society shall 
be affixed to the part of the boards assigned to it. 
It is expected that the French Government will make 
arrangements with all steam companies to lessen as 
much as possible the costs of conveyance ior all the 
exhibitors. 





The approach of the time stipulated for the evacua- 
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tion of Rome by the French garrison excites increas- 
ing, though in many instances suppressed, interest in 
the results by which that step will be followed. The 
belief prevails in many influential quarters that when 
the French leave there will be no conflict, because all 
classes at Rome will unite in seeking annexation to 
the kingdom of Italy. The speech of the leader of 
the advanced opposition, M. Jules Favre, in the 
French Chamber, on the Roman question, is said to 
have made a deep impression. Its conclusion is 
striking. In answer to the question, Whence came 
the regeneration of the Pagan world ? (of whose des- 
potism and degradation he had given a striking 
picture) he said :—‘‘ From a God born poor and in a 
manger, and twelve poor fishermen who taught his 
doctrine, but who had to aid them neither fleets, nor 
armies, nor capital, nor material agents, nor anything 
save the light of truth reflected from their own souls. 
Christianity, be assured, gentlemen, has entered upon 
its philanthropic phase, and is only strengthening 
itself by the light of science. Instead of barring the 
way to this development, open the door wide that it 
may make a new compact of alliance with the age ; 
that they may be reconciled to each other, that the 
age may profit by the moral power of Christianity, and 
Christianity by the material power of the age, after 
first raising it to its own level. If such be your faith, 
as it is mine, humiliate it not by subjecting it to for- 
malities which are in flagrant contradiction to it ; 
offend not God by the supposition that his eternal 
doctrines can be subordinate to the errors and inci- 
dental passions of his creatures,” 

Whatever other effects the Roman question may 
have, it seems to be opening the eyes of many to the 
spiritual character of true Christianity, and its essen- 
tial glory as a heavenly power, doing its work by the 
divine force of truth, love, and purity. Even the 
first Napoleon, in his conflict with the Pope, caught 
glimpses of this truth, although it seems to have pro- 
duced in him but little fruit. The nineteenth volume 
of his correspondence, lately issued, shows the ideas 
he had on the subject when he made up his mind, in 
1809, to overthrow the Pope’s temporal authority. 
Although it was to serve his own ambitious projects 
that he caught at the idea of the spirituality of 
Christ’s kingdom, he expresses himself on the subject 
with great point and force. In a letter to his Foreign 
Minister he says :—‘‘ Jesus Christ, born of the race 
of David, did not desire to be a king. The founders 
of our religion during centuries were not kings. There 
is no doctor of the Church, no historian of good faith, 
who will not admit that the temporal power of the 
Popes has been fatal to religion. ‘My kingdom is net 
of this world,’ said Jesus Christ ; and by that doc- 
trine He for ever condemned all blending of religious 
interests and worldly ambition. The interests of 
religion and those of the people of France, of Ger- 
many, and of Italy equally compel his Majesty to put 
an end to this ridiculous temporal power—the feeble 
remains of the extravagances of the Gregories, &c., 
who pretend to reign over kings, to give away crowns, 
and to have the direction of the affairs of the earth as 
Well as those of Heaven.” Again, writing to the 
Bishops of France on the 13th of July, he says, with 





a fling at Protestants and Calvinists, that shows how 
exclusively political his stand-point was :— ‘‘ Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, though sprung from the race of 
David, did not desire a temporal reign ; on the con- 
trary, He desired that Caesar should be obeyed in 
the administration of worldly affairs. He was ani- 
mated only by one great object—the redemption and 
salvation of souls. As the inheritor of the power of 
Ceesar, we are resolved to maintain the independence 
of our throne and the integrity of our rights. We 
will persevere in the great work of the re-establish- 
ment of religion. We will encircle its ministers with 
the respect which only we can give them. We will 
listen to their voice in all that relates to things 
spiritual and to conscience. . . . We shall not be 
turned aside from the great object we aim at, and 
which we have in great part attained—the re-establish- 
ment of the altars of our religion—by disposing us to 
believe that its principles are incompatible, as the 
Greeks, the English Protestants, and Calvinists have 
pretended, with the independence of thrones and 
nations, God has enlightened us sufficiently to be 
on our guard against sharing such errors ; our heart 
and those of our subjects feel no such fear. We 
know that those who would make the eternal 
interest of our conscience and of spiritual affairs 
depend on that of a perishable temporal authority, 
are strangers to the charity, the spirit, and the reli- 
gion of Him who has said, ‘My empire is not of this 
world.’ ” 

If the present Napoleon shares these sentiments, 
it is likely enough that the destruction of the tem- 
poral power would be followed by special efforts on 
his part, as on the part of the Roman Catholic 
sovereigns, to uphold the Church in its spiritual inter- 
ests andinfluence. For the direct work of the Gospel, 
therefore, it is evident that little reliance is to be 
placed on any political changes that may occur at 
Rome. We turn with deeper interest than ever to 
the efforts of the Waldenses and other Evangelical 
bodies to scatter Bibles and diffuse the truth as it is 
in Jesus throughout Italy. On behalf of the Wal- 
denses, a strong effort has been making to establish 
auxiliary societies in this country, for supplying them 
steadily and liberally with the means of carrying on 
their work, Dr. Revel, M. Prochet, and Dr. Stewart 
of Leghorn, have been prosecuting their object in 
Scotland with great success ; when they go south to 
England, it is to be hoped they will be received with 
not less enthusiasm. 


The great missionary societies seem to be passing 


through a financial crisis, The necessity of curtailing 
their operations has most reluctantly been pressed 
upon some of them. It is not that the receipts have 
become less, but the limit of expansion seems to have 
been reached in regard to spontaneous contributions, 
but not in regard to operations. Most of the com- 
mittees are issuing appeals, in the hope of realising 
such an addition before the close of their financial 
years as shall avert the calamity of curtailment. The 
Wesleyan Missionary Society have issued an appeal for 
fifteen thousand extra pounds, and have had the grati- 
fication, as soon as their wants were made known, of 
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receiving a third part of the whole, or 50001., from a 
single lady. But the fact that the revenue is not 
spontaneously increasing with the increasing opera- 
tions of the great societies, is an instructive one. It 
cannot be pretended that the limit of ability to con- 
tribute is reached, especially when the country is in 
such a prosperous state. It seems as if the time had 
come when it is necessary to indoctrinate the Christian 
community with the principle of systematic benefi- 
cence. The separation of a specific portion of the 
income from ordinary uses, and its solemn dedication 
to the Lord, fcr the service of his cause and the relief 
of his poor, if systematically and generally practised, 
while it would vastly increase the revenue of philan- 
thropic societies, would react with most beneficial 
effect on the givers, deepening their feeling of respon- 
sibility, and teaching them, in all their spendings, to 
have more regard to the will of God. 


An interesting narrative occurs in the ‘* Church 
Missionary Intelligencer” of a missionary tour in the 
interior of the province of Fuh-kien, in south-eastern 
China, by the Rev. J. R. Wolfe. In that province 
every town and village are at present open to the 
Gospel, and Mr. Wolfe, accompanied by a Christian 
merchant, a colporteur, and some coolies, spent a 
month lately in exploring a part of it. The whole 
journey, with the exception of seventeen miles, was 
performed on foot, and the travellers passed through 
two ** Fu,” cities, fourteen large towns, and countless 
villages of from 800 to 3000 population. They were 
the first Europeans that had ever been seen by the 
natives, at least in the northern part of the province. 
At every village the entire population turned out to 
look at them. Labourers in the distant fields would 
leave their implements, and run to see them, and 
woodcutters on the cliffs would rush down to meet 
them by some by-path. The children often screamed, 
and fled at the approach of the “ barbarian ghosts.” 
Their eyes and noses struck the natives most. They 
frequently ventured to touch their noses and examine 
their eyes closely. Their dress, too, excited much 
curiosity, but after a time they became so accustomed 
to the treatment, that they would fall asleep while 
the natives were handling their clothes. On the 
whole, the country presented a high appearance of 
prosperity and civilisation. The temples of Confucius 
were very elaborate, large sums of money being often 
expended on their adornment. Idols and idolatrous 
shrines and altars met them at every turn, reminding 
them of the remark of the satirist, that ‘‘in Athens it 
was easier to find a god than a man.” The scenery 
is often very fine, and at a distance the towns look 
like celestial paradises ; but on closer inspection, the 
awful filth effectually breaks the enchantment. 

At the town of Kang-chia, they witnessed a gorgeous 
procession. It was in honour of a great idol in the 
town, and consisted of men and boys. Some were 
beating drums and gongs, which made a confused 
noise ; others played a sort of fife. In the centre of 
the procession, borne on men’s shoulders, was a large 
boiled hog, tastefully decorated with flowers. Imme- 
diately behind the hog was borne, in liké manner, a 
boiled goat, and after the goat a cooked fowl. These 





were to form an offering to the idol, in order to 
appease his wrath. The missionary tried to turn the 
occasion to account by telling of the true God, and 
Jesus Christ the Saviour, and distributing Bibles and 
tracts. In one place, when speaking to the people of 
the ill effects of opium smoking, they invariably 
turned round and said, “‘ Then why do you bring it 
to us, and even compel our emperor to allow it into 
the kingdom? Go, talk to your own people, and tell 
them of their crime.” Mr. Wolfe set out with the 
intention of leaving one copy of the New Testament 
in every town and village through which he passed, 
but the number of villages proved to be ten times 
more than the number of Testaments he had with 
him. In so rapid a tour, he could do little more than 
scatter a few handfuls of seed by the way side; but 
his narrative shows plainly what vast multitudes of 
immortal beings in that district are accessible to the 
missionary, and increases the regret which all good 
men must feel that the means and the men are so in- 
adequate to the vast area that needs to be supplied 
with the Gospel. 


Among the books that have lately appeared, we 
notice first the ‘* Boyle Lecture for 1865,” which 
has for its subject the Conversion of the Northern 
Nations to Christianity. The Lecturer is the Rev. 
Charles Merivale, well known in the literary world 
as the author of an elaborate and able work, in 
seven volumes, on the History of the Romans under 
the Empire. The present volume is a continuation 
of the Boyle Lecture of the preceding year, the sub- 
ject of which was the Conversion of the Roman 
Empire. The'subject is treated from a philosophical 
point of view, and if one opened the book in the 
hope of finding interesting details of the way in which 
the Gospel spread among the Goths or Huns, one 
would be quite disappointed. The object of Mr. 
Merivale is very similar to that of Mr. Gladstone in 
his late address to the students of Edinburgh ; it is 
to trace a providential preparation for the Gospel 
both among the Romans, and the Northern nations. 
He holds that for long ages, God in his wonderful 
providence, was making ready a people for Chris- 
tianity, and that to a large extent this was done by 
keeping alive among them certain of the great truths 
of that primitive revelation which God is believed to 
have made to the first men,—such as the existence 
of God, the evil:of sin, and the responsibility of man. 
When Christianity was made known among some of 
the pagan nations, it caught hold of them, as it were, 
by these truths, on which it threw a flood of new 
light ; while at the same time it irevealed to them 
truths respecting grace, atonement, sanctification and 
eternal life which were entirely new. In the case of 
the northern nations, Mr. Merivale finds a ground- 
work for Christian doctrines in several of their cha- 
racteristic beliefs. Another preparation for their 
conversion lay in certain events that occurred before 
the final irruption of the barbarians into Rome. 
Long before that, many of them had been brought 
to Rome as prisoners, and had made sport for their 
conquerors in the gladiatorial fights of the amphi- 
theatre. Some had been employed in military ser- 
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yice, and many of both had probably come into con- 
tact with earnest Christians, and had wafted to their 
distant homes tidings of a body of people whose warm 
love was such a contrast to the usual harshness and 


heartlessness of their masters. The persecutions of 
the early ages had driven many Roman Christians for 


shelter among the barbarians, who had thus the | 


opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with 
a people of so remarkable a spirit. Then when the 


barbarians did rush upon the empire, they were often | 


met,,not by the sword and spear of the warrior, but 
by bands of Christian men, exposing themselves 
defenceless to their arms. ‘‘ From realm to realm, 
from city to city, we see the bishop marching with 
his clergy, singing psalms, addressing invocations, 
arresting the inundation, slaying the plague. Some- 
times he prays, sometimes he adjures, sometimes he 
offers the example of holy martyrdom. And so he 
conquers his conquerors.” The rush of the barbarians 
seemed to many Christians to presage the end of the 
world ; and nothing could have been more beautiful 
than the manner in which -the chaos gave way, the 
storm was changed into a calm, and the barbarians 
themselves came to sit at the feet of Jesus. 

‘Some Words for God ” is the not very well chosen 
title under which the Rev. H. P. Liddon publishes a 
volume of Oxford University sermons, preached 
chiefly during the years 1863—5. Mr. Liddon’s is 
a name that has already become famous in his own 
circle, and that bids fair to become famous over a 
The Bampton Lecturer for the 
present year, and one of the most influential men 
among Oxford students, his writings claim a special 
interest. This volume of sermons is one of remark- 
able ability and suitableness for the times, The ser- 
mons are to a large extent religious essays, but written 
with an earnest practical tone that establishes their 
claim to the former epithet. Here and there a cer- 
tain tinge of sacramentarianism indicates the author’s 
ecclesiastical leanings, but the great articles of the 
Christian faith are stated with a faithfulness and vin- 
dicated with a power that make us feel thankful that 
such a voice is heard and loved in Oxford. The fair- 
ness with which Mr. Liddon treats his opponents is 
conspicuous in every page. His frankness in admit- 
ting the dangers of high education in general, and the 
defects of Oxford training in particular, is equally re- 
markable. Yet, when unfolding how ‘‘ the Son of 
God loved me and gave himself for me,” he stands on 
the old ground, on which saints and martyrs have 
stood from the beginning, and vindicates ‘‘ the sub- 
stitution of Christ for the guilty sinner the ground 
of the satisfaction which Christ has made on the cross 
for human sin.” 

In ** Little Foxes,” Mrs. Beecher Stowe gives us a 
series of lively little homilies on ‘‘ The Insignificant 
Little Habits which mar domestic happiness.” Papa, 


itseems, was in the habit of giving his young folks a | 


course of evening readings every winter ; and somewhat 
to the consternation of his family, he one day announced 
his intention of preaching them a course of household 
sermons. The doubt of the young folks whether this 
was the right way to entertain them was somewhat 
relieved, when he announced his text, ‘‘ Take us the 


| foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines, for our 
| Vines have tender grapes.” Whether it be right to 
| rank foxes among clean beasts, may be a question ; 
| but like Noah’s clean beasts in the ark, the little foxes 
| are here in a group of seven. These are: 1, Fault- 
| finding; 2. Irritability; 3, Repression; 4. Self- 
will ; 5. Intolerance ; 6. Discourteousness; 7. Ex- 
| actingness. Mrs. Standfast is an excellent woman, 
| but little fox No. 1 has made fearful havoc of her 
grapes. She is perpetually finding fault—servants, 
children, husband, all are constantly in the wrong. 
The Rev. Mr. X. is the victim of fox No, 2. In the 
pulpit he appears with the face of an angel ; he soars 
away into regions of exalted devotion where his people 
can but faintly gaze after him; he tells them of the 
victory that overcometh the world, of an unmoved 
faith that fears no evil, of a serenity of love that no 
outward event can ruffle ; and all look after him and 
wonder, and wish they could so soar. All except his 
poor wife, who knows that all this, following as it does 
a fortnight’s incessant work, involves an unnatural 
excitement of his brain and nerves that will cause a 
painful reaction. She knows that he who spoke so 
beautifully of the peace of a soul made perfect, will 
not be able to bear the ery of his baby, or the patter- 
ing feet of the poor little X.’s, who must be sent 


‘* Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of his sight ;” 


he who discoursed so devoutly of perfect trust in God 
will be nervous about his butcher’s bill, sure of going 
to ruin, because both ends of the salary don’t meet ; 
and he who could so admiringly tell of the silence of 
Jesus under provocation, will but too often speak 
unadvisedly with his lips. 

In the field of Christian missions, there is an in- 
teresting book by the late Mrs. Mullens—* Faith 
and Victory ; a Story of the Progress of Christianity 
in Bengal.” The story was written rather for the 
Hindus than for the English ; but Mrs. Maullens 
thought that what might be useful in instructing the 
one, might also be of service in interesting the other 
in the condition of their oriental brothers and sisters. 
It is a history of a Hindu family, one of whose mem- 
bers was converted to Christ, and it is designed to 
show the tremendous difficulties in the way of the 
reception of the truth, arising from the social habits 
and feelings of the people, as well as from causes of 
more general influence. A Brahmin has four sons, 
to all of whom, except the first, he gives a good 
English education. The first grows up a bigoted 
Hindu. The second is inwardly pretty much of an 
unbeliever, though outwardly adhering to Hinduism. 
The third is attracted by the truth, and ultimately 
| eniion a Christian ; the fourth wavers. The in- 
terest of the story chiefly centres in the third son. 
He has a friend who has been converted to Chris- 
tianity ; from him he gets a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, which he reads with deep interest ; he is con- 
vinced of its truth ; leaves home, and goes to a mission- 
ary. His father is in a fearful rage, and with his 
other relatives, tries every means of turning him 
from his purpose—first, persuasion; then, law ; 
| thirdly, force. On the eve of his baptism, he is car- 
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ried off and hid. His eldest brother is commissioned 
to administer a poison that shall make him an idiot. 
This plan is frustrated by the grandmother, who has 
“a regard for the youth, and some sympathy with his 
Christian tendencies. Instead of the poisoned sherbet, 
she administers a draught which for twelve hours 
produces an insensibility that looks like death. Under 
the influence of this, he is supposed to be dead. 
His eldest brother comes to bury him. In the midst 
of the funeral rites, he recovers, and starts up, terri- 
fying all, and driving his brother clean mad. In the 
confusion that ensues, he makes his escape. Like 
his brother, he had been early married ; the wives of all, 
and several other women, lived together, and a part 
ef the story is occupied with the description of their 
social life and habits. After his recovery, the grand- 
mother asks him about Christ,'and when she dies 
she is heard praying to Jesus, His own wife becomes 
anxious about the truth, and desirous of rejoining 
her husband. This she at last accomplishes, They 
both throw in their lot with the Christians, and the 
book ends by contrasting the blessed life of their 
Christian home with the miseries of a Hindu domestic 
establishment. The pictures of Hindu life are ex- 
ceedingly instructive ; and the book is well fitted to 
give a vivid conception of the habits of the people, 
and of the terrible and often tragical struggles through 
which it is often necessary for the inquirer to wrestle, 
on his way to Christ. 

Lord Kinloch, one of the judges of the Court of 
Session, who has already given the public a volume of 
religious verse and one of prose, has added to the list 
a book entitled ‘Studies for Sunday Evenings.” 
They are a collection of lay sermons on practical sub- 
jects, not remarkable for great depth or power, but 
fresh and interesting, as the contributions of an inde- 
pendent, earnest, pious mind, on the most vital sub- 
jects of religious interest. Oonservative in his lean- 
ings, and verifying the old judgments in most of his 
conclusions, Lord Kinloch at the same time claims a 
freedom of opinion on some points that shows that he 





has not slavishly endorsed established tenets. His 
volume will be greatly prized by earnest readers, 
and by publishing it the learned author has laid the 
Christian public under a fresh obligation. 

“‘ The Rev. Father Pius, a Sp. Sancto Passionist,” 
has written the life of one of the modern saints and 
miracle-workers of the Church of Rome—Father 
Ignatius of St. Paul, as he was called. The Hon. and 
Rev. George Spencer, son of the Earl Spencer who 
was First Lord of the Admiralty in the time of 
Nelson’s victories, became a convert to Roman Catho- 
lic views some thirty-five years ago, swinging like a 
pendulum in full motion from the extreme of worldli- 
ness on the one hand, to the extreme of asceticism on 
the other. His entrance into holy orders seems to 
have been effected without any preparatory study ; 
and when he obtained charge of the parish of Bring- 
ton, his fame as a hunter and a waltzer appears to 
have suffered no abatement, while his profuse and 
indiscriminate charities brought him a great share of 
popular favour. Impulsive, unsettled, and probably 
unsatisfied, he was induced, at the instigation of a 
boy of seventeen, to join the Church of Rome; and 
then he became a member of the order of the 
Passionists, subjecting himself to the most constant 
and rigorous privations, and begging his way from 
place to place. His special function was to pray for 
the conversion of England to the Catholic faith ; and 
at one time he was in great hopes that through the 
aid of the Emperors of France and Austria this object 
would be accomplished ; but he does not seem to have 
been able to persuade these monarchs to get their 
bishops to make the clergy pray for it. According 
to his biographer, Father Ignatius had the gift of 
miracles ; but this was not very remarkable, for many 
priests possess it too. This poor devotee, whose zeal 
and self-sacrifice, under enlightened auspices, might 
have made him an honour to Christ’s Church and a 
blessing to his country, was found dead at the road- 
side two years ago, on his way to the house of his 
brother-pervert, Mr. Monteith, of Carstairs. 
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BENSON'S 
WATCHES. 


BENSON’S 4-GUINEA LONDON-MADE. 


Patent Lever Watch, Capped and Jewelled, strong Silver Cases, made 
in four sizes, from 1} to 2 inches in diameter. This Wa ch is suitable 
for everybody, and is without doubt the best, cheap st, and most 
accurate Watch manufactured in this country. 


BENSON’S £2 10s. HORIZONTAL WATCH. 


Jewelled, &c., strong Silver Cases, 1} to 2 inches in diameter, a sound 
and useful Watch 


BENSON'S 5-GUINEA LADY’S GOLD WATCH. 


Horizontal movement, Jewelled in four holes, and all the late im- 
provements, combined with a rich artistically-engraved case and dial, 
making it a model of elegance. 

J. W. BENSON, maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, 
and of the Chronograph Dial, by which was timed “The Derby ” of 
1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865. Prize Medallist, Class 88, and Honourable 
Mention, Class 15. 





LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


COMPLETION OF ALTERATIONS and 
XTENSION OF PREMISES.—JAMES SPENCE & CO. 


have great pleasure in making the above announcement to 
their numerous CUSTOMERS and the PUBLIC, which has greatly 
INCREASED the FACILITIES for the transaction of their 
LARGELY INCREASING TRADE. They beg further to intimate 
that the various Departments are now REPLETE with all the 
NOVELTIES, &c., for the ensuing season, which, in consequence of 
early purchases, will be found to present great advantages.- 

J. 8. & Co, also take this opportunity of thanking their customers 
for the extensive patronuge afforded them during the recent sale, and 
to assure them that it will be their continual effort to merit an 
INCREASING CONTINUANCE of the same. 

J. 8. & Co. beg to call SPECIAL attention to the following goods :— 

SILK DEPARTMENT.—Several lots of FANCY SILKS, new 
colours and styles, CHECKS and STRIPES, 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d., and 
2s, 11d. per yard. NEW CHENIES, wide width, 3s. 6d. per yard. 
Wide width BLACK DRAP-DE-LYONS, 2s. 6}d. per yard. 32-inch 
BLACK GLACE, 3s. 6d. per yard. 

BRAPERY DEPARTMENT.—A LARGE and VERY SELECT 
STOCK of FRENCH and BRITISH PRINTED CAMBRICS and BRIL- 
LIANTS, 10#d., 124d. and 143d. per yard. A large stock of new stripe 
and CHENIE SKIRIINGS, from 124d. to 2s, 9d. per yard. ASPECIAL 
LOT of Black and White Stripes, 1s. 64d. per yard, worth 2s. 

JAMES SPENCE & CO., Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 

76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 





CAUTION.—CHLORODYNE. - 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in 

Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor 

of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman 

was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See the Times, July 13, 1864. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.— 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the Col- 

lege of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had received 

information to the effect that the only remedy of any service 
in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.— 
Extract from Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866.—‘‘Is pre- 
scribed by scores of orthodox medical practitioners. Of course 
it would not be thus singularly popular did it not ‘supply a 











want and fill a place.’ ” 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
is the best and most certain remedy in coughs, colds, 
asthma, consumption, neuralgia, rheumatism, &e. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
is a certain cure in cholera, dysentery, diarrhea, 
colics, &c. 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 





Caution.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis 
Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government stamp. Over- 
whelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Sole 
Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London. 

The immense demand enables the proprietors to reduce the 
price; it is now sold in bottles, 1s, 1$d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 1l1s., double quantity. 








LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1888. 





Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 


Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s MARK- 
1nG Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, and 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, 


000,000 Ibs. © 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
UNI ONIMNUVN S.ATSSAT 











Post Free, 5 Stamps, from the Author, 
oombe Lodge, Peckham, 


ON CONSUMPTION. 


NEW EDITION OF 


MR. GEO. THOS. CONGREVE’S 
Work, which has passed through 73 
Editions of 1000 each! 


This remarkable book treats of the causes, 
system, and progress of this fell disease, 
through all its stages, and the 


TRUE TREATMENT, 
With Interesting and Extraordinary 


CASES OF CURE. 


TUAHMAUTAT C108 











SCONSUMPTION 4 








LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 








HOLESALE-—238, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


TREATS ALSO OF ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, &e. 











Seen 


“Theirs are the finest.”—Arr JOURNAL. 


PORTRAITS, 


12 for 10s. or 25 for £1 (p.3%us). 


Dressing Rooms and Lady Attendants. 


ALBUMS. 


A really good Album for a Drawing Room Table, holds Fifty 
Portraits, sent free for 38 Stamps. 


STEREOSCOPIC COMP’”.,, 
54, CHEAPSIDE, & 110, REGENT STREET. 


*," 4 beautiful Portrait of TENNYSON sent for 12 stamps. 





TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


ME: JOHNSON’S AMERICAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP.—This effica- 
cious Remedy has been in general use for 
upwards of Forty Years, and has pre- 
served numerous Children when sufferin; 
from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed 
3] on the Gums, the Child will be relieved, 
the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 
reduced. This invaluable preparation con- 
tains no narcotic, nor any dangerous ingre- 
dient whatever. It is therefore as innocent 
as efficacious, tending to produce the 
Teeth with ease ; and so pleasant that no 
child will refuse to let its gums be rubbed 
with it. Parents should be very particular 
to ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 
notice that the names of Barctay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street, 
London, are on the Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per 





Bottle. 
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BONUS YEAR, 1866. 





In the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD, 
The Whole Profits are divided among 
the Members. 


The Extent and Profitable Result of the Society’s Business, and the prospects of its 
Policyholders are sufficiently indicated by the following facts :— 


MAGNITUDE AND WEALTH. 








Existing a & including Bonus additions . ; £13,700,000 

Invested Funds . ° 4,200,000 

Annual Revenue : 530,000 
PUBLIC USEFULNESS. 

Claims paid since 1815 ; £5,020,000 
Claims paid in 1865 alone ‘ 332,447 
PROFIT REALISED. 

Profit from 1815 to 1845, 31 years. £708,968 
Profit from 1846 to 1852, 7 years ‘ , . ‘ * 591,158 
Profit from 1853 to 1859, 7 years ; : , __ * 724,11 117 

Total Profit to 1859 - ° £2, 024, 243 
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* These enormous surplus sums of £591,158 and £724,117 yielded on the original Swms assured an average | | 


Bonus of £2: 5s. per cent. per annum, | 


Believed to be the LARGEST BONUS declared by any Life Assurance Institution since the 
Society was founded in 1815. 


PROGRESS SINCE LAST BONUS. 


New Assurances. New Premiums, 
New Business 1860 . ‘ ° £380,305 £12,530 
New Business 1865 ‘ ° + £1,047,000 £35,300 


t This immense New Business DOES NOT INCLUDE ANY “RE-ASSURANCES WITH OTHER OFFICES” (as is usual in Life 
Assurance accounts), not a single Policy having been issued above the Society's limit of risk. 


The current Bonus-accumulating Period 


has been remarkable for the improved return yielded by the Investments, as well as for the unprecedented 
increase which has taken place in the New Business. It is therefore anticipated that the surplus for 
Division at 3lst December next will be an unusually large one. /» that Division 


Every Policy issued in 1866 will participate. 


Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses sent /ree of charge on application. 


HEAD OFFICE, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
9 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. J. J. P,. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
DUBLIN. LONDON. GLASGOW. 
g LOWER SACKVILLE ST. 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 141 BUCHANAN STREET. 
MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. 


36 CROSS STREET, KING STREET. ORIEL CHAMBERS, WATER STREET. 





































